WILLIAM McKINLEY said : 

“tli am familiar with Ridpath’s 
History of the World, and core 
dially commend it to the scholar 
as well as to the plain people 
generally.” 


PROF. W. F. WARREN, Presi- 
dent Boston University, snid : 

**I should be glad to see it 
placed in the library of every 
gee person in the United 

tates, and even in the English- 
speaking world. In families 
where there are bright children 
it will render excellent service 
to the cause of popular intelli- 
gonce.” 


# Publishers Failure 


Your Opportunity 


Success Readers are Offered an Exceptional Opportunity | 


BENJAMIN HANRISON said: 

‘t Dr. Ridpath’s labors are 
deserving of the highest praise. 
I most heartily recommend his 
History of the World for study 
and for convenient reference,” 
Prof. E. H. LONG, Supt. Publie 

Schools, St. Louis, sald: 

éI unhesitatingly commend 
Dr. Ridpath’s History of the 
World as the ablest work on 
that subject which I have ever 
examined.” The engravings, 
maps and charts are alone worth 
the entire cost of the set. 


To place in their homes the World-Famed Publication 


The Publisher’s Failure places in our hands the remaining sets of this monumental work, brand new, latest edition, brought right 
down to date, including peace treaty of the Russia-Japan War, beautifully bound in Half-Morocco. We are selling these few sets while they last 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE IN REVIEWING THIS GREAT PUBLICATION, SAYS: “ Ridpath’s History of the World may be regarded 
as a complete library in Itself. No other work of its kind has ever supplied a History so well suited to the needs of all classes 
and conditions of men. We cheerfully commend this most popular and complete of all world histories to our readers. These nine 
handsomely bound volumes will make the very best nucleus for a family library, and will be a potent educator of the young and a 


mine of valuable information for readers of all ages.’’ 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. Tear off the coupon, write name and address plainly 
and mail now before you forget it. Don’t delay, as there are but a few Sets remaining. Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his 
family derive an income from his History, and to print our price broadcast for the sake of more quickly selling these few sets would cause 
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great injury to future sales. Here is your opportunity to secure Ridpath’s History of*the World at the lowest price ever offered — and 
on easy terms. It will cost you nothing to inspect the beautiful specimen pages and let us give you full particulars of our offer. 
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IDPATH’S enviable position as an historian is due to his won- 
derfully beautiful style, a style no other historian has ever equaled. 
He pictures the great historical events as though they were hap- 

pening before your eyes; he carries you with him to see the battles 

of old ; to meet kings and queens and warriors ; to sit in the Roman 

Senate ; to march against Saladin and his dark-skinned followers ; 

to sail the southern seas with Drake; to circumnavigate the 

globe with Magellan ; to watch that thin line of Greek spear- 
men work havoc with the Persian hordes on the field of 

Rey Marathon ; to know Napoleon as you know Roosevelt. 

pà IDPATH in your home means you need never 

C3 spend a lonely evening. You can associate with 

To the world’s heroes ; you can cross the Rubicon 

Oo with Caesar, after which Rome was free no more. 

You can sit at the feet of Socrates, the loftiest 

genius of the ancient world. You can kneel at 

the shrine of Linco In, “the greatest charac- 
terof alltime; the gentlest memory of our 
world.” Itisenno bling tocommunewith 
these children of destiny. To be asso- 
ciated withgreat menandeventsisto 
be great oneself, and you will add 
to vour store of knowledge, 
which is power, and to the 

PE richness of your life. 


; SEND COUPON TO-DAY 
You need not clip the coupon if you write and mention . 
SUCCESS = 
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WESTERN 

NEWSPAPER 
ASSOCIATION 
204 Dearborn St., Chicago 


Please mail without cost to 
me sample pages of Rid- 
path’s Historyofthe World, 
containing photoengravures of 
Napoleon and Queen Eliza- 
beth. engravings of Socrntes 

Cæsar and Shakespenre, dia- 
gram of Panama Canal, and write mẹ 
full particulars of your special offer 
to SUCCESS readers. 
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9 massive royal octavo volumes, encyclopedia size, 11 in. tall, 8 in. wide, 2 in. thick, weighs 55 Ibs., 4,000 double-column pages, 2,000 superb illustrations 


IDPATH takes you back to the dawn of history, long before the pyra- 
mids of Egypt were built ; down through the romantic, troubled times of 
Chaldea’s grandeur and Assyria’s magnificence ; of Babylonia’s wealth 

and luxury ; of Grecian and Roman splendor ; of Mohammedan culture and 
refinement ; of French elegance and British power ; of American patriotism and 
religious freedom, to the dawn of yesterday. He covers every race, every 
nation, every time, and holds you spellbound by his wonderful eloquence. 
Nothing more interesting, absorbing, and inspiring was ever written by man. 


IDPATH throws the mantle of personality over the old heroes of history. 

Alexander is there ; patriot, warrior, statesman, diplomat, crowning the 

lory of Grecian history. Xerxes from his mountain platform sees The- 

mistocles with three hundred and fifty Greek ships smash his Persian fleet of over 

a thousand sail, and help to mold the language in which this paragraph is written. 

Rome perches Nero upon the greatest throne on earth, and so sets upa poor mad- 
man’s name to stand forcountless centuries asthe synonym of sav- 
age cruelty; Napoleon fights Waterloo again under your very eyes, 
and reels before the iron fact that at last the end of his gilded dream 
hascome. Bismarck is there, gruff overbearing, a giant pugilist in 
the diplomatic ring, laughing with grim disdain at France, which 
savs, ‘“You shall not.” Washington is there, “four-square to 
all the winds,” grave, thoughtful, proof against the wiles of 
British strategy and the poisoned darts of false friends ; clear- 
seeing over the heads of his fellow-countrymen, and 6n into 

another Century, the most colossal world-figure of his time. 


200,000 Americans Own and Love Ridpath 
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‘Our Great Fiction Library Offer 


A 


literature in the home. 


OUR readers well know, we have always been strong advocates of good literature and the purchase of good 


Public libraries are excellent institutions in their way, but you can’t get half the 


real enjoyment out of a book unless you own it yourself and learn to love every dog-eared page of it for some bright 


vision it has given you of a world outside your own. 
It is with peculiar satisfaction, therefore, that we announce OUR GREAT FICTION LIBRARY OFFER 


for the coming season, and most strongly advise its acceptance by every single one of our readers. We have brought 


together into one “ Library ” a collection of stories which we can absolutely recommend to Success MAGAZINE 


readers as the representative work of the best American writers. 


In doing this we have purchased, from leading 


publishers and owners of special copyrighted stories, the right of compiling and manufacturing this exquisitely 


beautiful set of ten volumes, which we have named the 


Library of American Fiction 


10 Volumes—Richly Bound—1l6mo,—Nearly 2,000 Pages 


AUTHORS 


THoMAS NELSON PAGE 
BRANDER MATTHEWS 
BaYARD TAYLOR 
Frank R. STOCKTON 
HENRY JAMES 

E. P. MITCHELL 

PARK BENJAMIN 
EpWaARD BELLAMY 

T. A. JANVIER 

C. A. STEPHENS 

H. H. BOYESEN 

H. C. BUNNER 
ALBERT WEBSTER 
GEORGE Parsons LATHROP 
Davib D. LLoyp 

N. P. WILLIS 

HAROLD FREDERIC 
WILLIAM HENRY BISHOP 
“J. S. oF DALE” 
Joun Eppy 

J. W. DE FOREST 
Noan BROOKS 

F. D. MILLET 

© EORGE ARNOLD 

C. H. WHITE 
LEONARD KIP 


About the Contents 


HIS magnificent library contains about 2,000 
pages of text, clearly and beautifully printed 
on heavy paper. Within its covers are found 
nearly sixty stories, representing the best work of 
over fifty of the great American writers, (see list 
above). These stories are veritable gems of liter- 
ature. Every story is complete in itself,—not 
fragmentary, as in many so-called “libraries.” 
American literature of the present day is really the 
best, as well as the highest priced, produced in 
the world, simply because American authors are 
writing pure, terse, vigorous English, and develop 
their plots with skill and power without undue 
prolixity. It is the cream of these stories only 
which has gone into the ‘Library of American 
Fiction,” and the list of authors given above will 
show how enormously valuable is such a library in 
a home where the mothers wish their children early 
to form correct taste in literary matters. It is not 
too much to say that, in variety of style, in richness 
of interest, andin real value in the home, this set 
of books is absolutely unequaled, and we strongly 
and urgently recommend it to our readers. 
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Special Introductory 
Offer 


Library of 


Our Price 
only 


32.95 


for both. 


American Fiction, 
10 VOLUMES 


Express Paid by ‘‘ Success” 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE, 


one year 


AUTHORS 


REBECCA HARDING Davis 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 
FRANCES HopGson BURNETT 
CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON 
Mary HALLocK FOOre 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 
MARY PUTNAM JACOBI 
LUCRETIA P. HALE 

MARY AGNES TINKER 

CELIA THAXTER 

Lina REDWOOD FAIRFAX 
Mrs. L. W. CHAMPNEY 
OcTavE THANET 

LOUISE STOCKTON | 
MARGARET FLOYD 

VIRGINIA W. JOHNSON 
ELIZABETH D. B. STODDARD 
MILICENT WASHBURN SHINN 
JULIA SCHAYER 

A. A. HAYES 

James T. McKay 

HENRY A. BEERS 

ALVEY A. ADEE 

CHARLES S. GAGE 

C. H. WHITE 

CaPT. ROLAND F. COFFIN 
CHARLES DE KAY 


About the Bookmaking 


FROM a bookmaking standpoint the “ Library 

of American Fiction ” is most beautiful. The 
type is large, and the books are exquisitely printed 
on a fine quality of toned paper, especially chosen 
for this work. Each volume is strongly and richly 
bound insilver-gray watered cloth, which has the 
appearance of fine silk. In all respects the set 
is a model of elegant workmanship. The ten 
volumes will be carefully packed for shipment 
in a neat box. 


Our extraordinary ‘‘ Special Introductory Offer” 
is made solely for the purpose of placing a few 
sets in every city or town where it will advertise 
itself and bring more orders. Our own subscribers 
and readers will have the exclusive benefit of our 
low introductory prices. 


The offer is good fora limited time only, and 
will be withdrawn as soon as the first (small) edi- 
tion is exhausted. Prices to the general public 
will then be advanced, but until we give notice 
to this effect our readers and their friends may take 
advantage of the "Special Introductory Offer.” 


THE SUCCESS MAGAZINE, Washington Square, New York City 
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‘T HEY had a humorously cha- 
otic way of making laws in 
Wisconsin, five years ago,— 
before Charle McCarthy, with 
an idea and a Ph. D., walked 
into the capital. Nobody had 
ever heard of him; he had no money; he was only twenty 
something; the Ph. D., was a thing to be forgotten as soon 
as possible; arid so he was reduced, at the start, to his 
| idea. With this idea, a strain of fighting blood, and the 
hint of a brogue that honors the Sod, McCarthy changed the 
scheme of lawmaking at Madison, in five years, from a 
disast ous chaos to a scientific system. And nobody said 


AA 
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anything about it. Were it not for prying journalists 
nobody would be talking about it to-day, for McCarthy 
isn’t advertising. He does n’t even like the idea of such 
appreciations as this articl. He seems to be rather old- 
| fashioned,—believes in his country and in his fellow men, 
| ‘and all that sort of thing. 
| Who and what is McCarthy? Is he a double- 
breasted statesman, with La Follette eyes anda Bryan 
mouth? Not at all. If any reader of this attempt at 
characterizaton chanced to see the Chicago-Nebraska 
football game last November, he perhaps observed 
that of the two umpires who dodged about the field 
one was a compactly built, fleet-looking young man 
with a commonplace brown mustache and a Haps- 
bur chin—that was Charles McCarthy. 
But before we get too deep into the astonishing 
career of McCarthy (I would have said inspiring, but 
McCarthy does n’t care for cant,) 
let us have a glance at that Wis- _- ~~, 
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CHARLES McCARTHY 


Putting the Lobbyists 


By Samuel Merwin 


What Charles McCarthy, with a 


Brogue, a Ph. Di, and an Idea, Has as it looks. It is even funny 
Been Able to Accomplish in Wisconsin 
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consin Legislature of five years 
ago. The subjectis not so dull 


when you gei close to it. And 
it should interest us a very 
little on general principles, be- 
cause the way they used to make laws in Wisconsin 
happens to be the way they still make laws in some forty- 
four other States. Some of us may think we have nothing 
to do with the legislature question; we may brag foolishly 
that we don’t know who represents the county, and that 
we don’t propose to vote anyway. But the work of our 
Legislature is a thing we come into contact with every day 
—almost every moment. We can’t walk on a sidewalk, 
or cross a street, or climb on a street car and pay five 
cents for the privilege, or get married, or be buried, or 
buy a quart of milk, or hire an expressman, or pay the 
gas bill, without coming into contact with powers or 
privileges granted directly or indirectly by the State Legis- 
lature. And if we foolishly say that the Legislature does n’t 
concern us, and think of it merely as a part of that remote 
thing called “politics,” we may feel certain that we are 
leaving the direction of our most intimate affairs, includ- 

Ing the command of our pocketbooks, to men who 
are smart enough to turn our own weapons 
against us. 

Here is the accepted American method of 
running a State Legislature, the intrenched, 
national habit which a young man of twenty- 
something overthrew single-handed in Wiscon- 

sin:—First, get vour Legislature. 
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sending down to the capital a hundred or so of 
the most harmless men in the State. They 
must be harmless, or the railroad company and 
the “public service” company and the big 
brewers. and manufacturers won’t put up the 
money to elect them. Vigorous, independent 
thinkers are not wanted. They slip in now 
and then, but they are not wanted. 

Next, with your harmless gentlemen in ses- 
sion,—farmers, merchants, well-meaning men 
for the most part,—you throw two, or three, or 
four thousand bills at their heads. This life 
of ours is a complicated thing, and the laws 
regulating it are, or should be, intricate bits of 
construction. You can’t 
settle the pure-food 
question properly with- 
out going pretty deep 
into chemistry, physi- 
ology, and pathology. 
Railroads, insurance, 
banking, taxation, take 
you deep into the un- || Ji 
solved puzzles of eco- \\\ N 
nomics. Criminal law, 
education, the adminis- 
tration of city govern- 
ments, public owner- 
ship, even good roads, 
call for a deep under- 
standing of basic prob- 
lems. Few of these e 
problems can be ap- > f 
proached without an (ê. 
exhaustive preparatory t 
study of conditions in other countries, all 
around the world. The Legislature could n’t 
make one good law in three months, let alone 
three thousand, without turning in some direc- 
tion for aid and counsel. Our well-meaning farm- 


ers, and grocerym n, and manufacturers, are- 


probably endowed with that profound ignorance 
of basic problems which comes out in the form of 
a loud contempt for ‘“‘ science” and “theory.” 


A Body of Bungling Amateurs 


But now they are, in the language of the com- 
mittee room, up against it. They have got to 
make three thousand laws in three months, 
without much of an idea, in some cases, of 
what the blessed things are all about. A good 
many of our farming and manufacturing 
friends would really like to make good laws; 
but probably not one of them is competent to 
draw a bill that will hold together. To make 
it worse, these laws, good or bad, will come 
down forcibly on every man, woman, and 
child in the State. They will have a good deal 
to do with that “life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness” guaranteed to every American. 

In view of this fact,—that the Legislature, 
made up of bungling, good-hearted amateurs, 
with a leavening of crooks, is bound to turn 
out just about so many laws anyway,—do we 
citizens, the real “interests” most vitally 
affected by the mass of legislation, take any 
adequate measures either to put in abler men, 
or to supply accurate and thorough-going in- 
formation as a basis for the legislation? Not 
at all. We send our legislators down to the 
capital, and go on, serenely vague, about what 
we like to call “our business.” The snail ’s 
on the thorn, God ’s in his Heaven, all ’s right 
with the world! And meanwhile the attor- 
neys for the railroad and the “public service” 
company, and the big brewers and manufac- 
turers are drawing up bills which our farming 
friends don’t understand, and are crowding 
them through with doubtful statistics and 
specious reasoning which our farming friends 
may question, but which they have neither the 
time nor the resources to dispute. (What we 
are to think of those attorneys, is another 
matter.) 

This was the proposition that McCarthy 
faced with his Ph. D. in the bureau drawer and 
his idea pushed to the front. It came home to 


him one day when he was working for that Ph. 
D., in the university library, at Madison. A 
man in a fur overcoat walked hesitatingly in 
and glanced around, awed by the silence. He 
took off his hat, a bit awkwardly, and hid his 
cigar in his hand. Evidently mustering his cour- 
age, he managed to ask for certain books, which 
he hastily consulted, glancing up every minute 
or so to see if anybody was watching him. 
Finally, his courage exhausted, he got up and 
tiptoed away McCarthy inquired about him. 
He was Senator So-and-so, it seemed. Then 
McCarthy understood. The Senator wanted to 
answer one of those lobbying attorneys; but he 

didn’t feel at 

home in the li- 

brary, and there 

was no other 
- place for him to 

go for informa- 

tion. On that 

day McCarthy’s 
idea sprang into being. He had solved the prob- 
lem that lies before every college student: “ What 
shall I do with my life?” It was not for him a 
question of whether there is more money in sell- 
ing white goods than there is in electrical en- 


gineering. It was not a question of money at all. . 


The man with the fur overcoat stayed in his 
mind. He was going to help that man, if he 
had to help him against his will. There was 
a cobwebby old law in the statute books which 
nobody but McCarthy had given a thought to. 
It stated that fifteen hundred dollars should 
not be appropriated for the establishment of a 
special legislative library, which should be in 
the capitol. A little digging brought up the 
interesting fact that the “ot” had not been in 
the law as passed. McCarthy called on the 
Attorney-General and got an opinion to that 
effect. Then, with his law in his pocket, he 
went around to the capitol to enforce it in per- 
son. But nobody was interested. Besides, 
there was no room in the capitol. McCarthy 
investigated, and finding plenty of space in the 
attic he carried up hammer and saw and with 
his own hands partitioned off the new State de- 
partment. The policeman who came up to 
dislodge him was overwhelmed with so many 
and such incontestible arguments that he re- 
treated in bad order. For, get McCarthy on a 
subject he is really familiar with, like legisla- 
tion, or saving the lives of railroad employees, 
or the new football rules, or the “inside game ” 
in baseball, or the theory of economics, or the 
philosophy of living, and vour choice lies be- 
tween surrendering and retreating. He is an 
Irishman, with wits that seldom get rusty. Being 
an Irishman, he can talk. If he has studied 
books with the best of them, he has also lived 
a life as eventful as that of Gil Blas. 


“The Man in the Attic” 


That “History of the Anti-Masonic Party ” 
which won him an historical society medal and 
a scholarship, was dug up, not only out of 
books, but out of human experience, by Charles 
McCarthy, the wandering, tramping scholar, in 
the ancient back-districts of Pennsylvania. In 
an argument you can’t surprise him or turn his 
flanks. His ideas are the most real things he 
has, and they are always in order. He is irre- 
sistible; he knows. His Ph. D. would n’t have 
helped him with that capitol policeman. Neither 
would a lofty dissertation on the law. But hav- 
ing the law and the facts behind him, McCarthy 
talked in policemanese, a torrent of it, and the 
officer, beaten in his own language, gave up 
and went away. 

One dav the Governor came to inspect the 
capitol. They told him, with some humor and 
more concern, about “the man in the attic.” 
The Governor—it was LaFollette, for all this is 
very recent historv—being a live man, went up 
to see. And secing the improvised desk, and 
the board partition, and the young fellow 
with the commonplace brown moustache and 
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the Hapsburg chin, he asked what it all meant. 

And the young fellow told him, but not 
with a faltering voice and downcast eyes. You 
have read that stirring poem by J. I. C. Clarke, 
called “ The Fighting Race ’’—the one that ends 
with the fine sentiment: 

“Well, here ’s thank God for the race and the sod!” 

Said Kelly and Burke and Shea. 
Well, that is McCarthy’s ra e, too. 
said to the Governor was: 

“Now, you just sit right down there and I’ll 
tell you—I’ll place it right before you.” 

And the Governor sat down. 

What McCarthy said to the Governor was 
something as follows. It is a condensed mem- 
ory, refreshed by McCarthy’s own writings, of 
what I have heard him say in long talks 
at the Chicago City Club and the New York 
City Club, and at the Hotel Seville, last Novem- 
ber. Read it, and I think you will have 
McCarthy and McCarthy’s idea: 

-““You know what the average legislator is. 
John Jones is elected. He is a good citizen, a 
man of hard sense, well respected in his com- 
munity. He enters suddenly from the quiet of 
his native village into a new life. He comes to 
live ina new community. He is dogged about 
and worried by office seekers. His old friends 
and advisers are not around to help him. He 
finds that he must learn the ropes. He finds 
that if he is to represent his district he must 
introduce bills, and that he must in some way 
get those bills through the Legislature. He 
must first of all get those bills drawn, and 
never having drawn a bill in his life, and not 
knowing how such things should be done, it is 
very hard work for him. Complex questions 
which are not settled by the greatest thinkers of 
to-day are hurled at his head. Even scientific 
subjects that the chemist or the physician or the 
engineer has had a hard time to deal with must 
be met by our John Jones, and that in the rush 
and hurry of committee work and of his efforts 
to take care of his multitudinous duties. 


Evils of the Committees 


“If he is conscientious he will try to draw 
his bills himself, or else he pays somebody to 
do it for him; but the easiest way is to consult 
somebody else. He finds around him bright 
men, well-paid lawyers, men of legal standing, 
who are willing to help him in every way. It 
is easier to consult these bright men; and 
often, if he does it, he is lost.” 

The “ bright men, of legal standing,” are, of 
course, our old friends, the attorneys for the 
railroad and the “public service”? company, 
and the big brewers and manufacturers. 

“Take the committees, now.” [We are stil 
to imagine Governor La Follette sitting in that 
dollar-twenty-eight-cent-chair, while this attic 
Webster ‘‘places it before him.” ] “The com- 
mittee is often a judicial body. It sits in judg- 
ment upon private bills. It gives rights and 
franchises that make men wealthy or deprive 
men of their property. Yet this court hears 
often but one side of an argument, and has no 
means of investigating the truth or untruth, of 
one statement made. It is subjected to a hun- 
dred influences that no judge is subjected to. 
Would we allow such a state of affairs in our 
private business? Would we tolerate it in our 
judiciary? Why, the powerful interests fre- 
quently do not have to resort to bribery! Their 
experts can win by the irresistible force of argu- 
ment alone. They must hold the balance, for 
they have the brains of the land and pay well 
for them. Is it any wonder, I ask you in the 
name of common sense, that many good people 
throw up their hands with joy and say,‘ Thank 
God the Legislature is over?’ ” 

A clear statement, it would seem, of our great 
trouble, State and National. It makes quite 
plain the reason why it costs twenty-five cents 
to send a telegram twenty-five miles; why rail- 
roads kill and maim us and casually decline to 
pay their taxes; why our gas and electric light 
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and street car and telephone and express and 
railroad prices are so loaded that you and I are 
paying the interest on oceans of watered stock. 
And the remedy? Hear McCarthy: 

“The remedy is simple. If private forces 
maintain bureaus of information for representa- 
tives, let us have information bureaus, open to 
private and public interests alike. If it is hard 
to get this material on complicated subjects, the 
only thing to do is to get experts to gather it. 
Ií business interests have good lawyers to look 
after their legislation, the people should secure 
the same kind of men to help their representa- 
tives. If the business interests secure statisti- 
cians, engineers, and Scientific men, then the 
public should do likewise. Legislation must be 
put upon a more scientific basis. This is sim- 
ply a business proposition. An able lawyer can 
to-day go before a committee of good farmers 
and good merchants and usually, though he 
may not speak the truth, that committee is 
absolutely at the mercy of that man. He can 
tell them that a certain bill is unconstitutional, 
or has been a failure where tried. He can 
defy individual members to answer him. He 
has behind him many clerks to gather sta- 
tistics of all sorts for his use before that 
committee. What can the individual mem- 
ber of that committee do under those circum- 
stances? What would you do under those 
circumstances ? 

‘“ Now Lask you, why not have a bureau to 
supply information to the Legislature? It won’t 
be so easy then for a man to make a false 
statement before a committee, as that statement 
will be looked into and answered. The legis- 
lator can hold his head up, and speak out for 
himself, because there will always be some 
place he can go to for help. The legislator 
won’t then have to depend upon what people 
tell him who have a financial interest in this or 
that bill.” 


McCarthy's Student Helpers 


There are a good many big, far-sighted acts 
to be set down to the credit of Robert M. La 
Follette. Not the least of these is the fact that 
he sat patiently in that kitchen chair and heard 
McCarthy out. La Follette said to McCarthy, 
“Go ahead.” McCarthy went ahead. He 
would have gone ahead anyway, but the Gov- 
ernor’s help made it easier. The way he built 
up the new State department, modestly named 
the Legislative Reference Department, is a cap- 
ital example of combined Irish thrift and Irish 
effectiveness. New State departments usually, 
and unfortunately, mean more appropriations 
and more patronage. McCarthy deciined the 
appropriations and thus avoided the patronage. 
His salary was, and is, a most modest arrange- 
ment. His ample library cost him just $56. 
How he built it up for next to nothing is a Mc- 
Carthy secret, but I suspect that trades, auc- 
tions, and gifts figure in it. 

After he had laid the foundations of a library, 
a force of assistants was needed. He asked for 
five men. The Legislature sent them up. Mc- 
Carthy :ooked them over and sent them down 
again. Five more were sent up—and sent 
down. Then McCarthy went to the committee, 
in authority, and said, “ You let me pick my 
own men and I’ll save you money.” And so 
a compact little body of expert statisticians and 
invest gators was gradually drawn around Mc- 
Carthy, absorbing his ideas, his radiating 
energy, and his faith in his fellowmen. 

But more helpers were needed—twenty or 
thirty more trained men, at least. “That fel- 
low in the attic” had set for himself the amaz- 
ing task of gathering the economic, legislative, 
judicial, and governmental experience of the 
modern civilized world into that attic room, 
clas ifying it, popularizing it, and making it so 
obviously true and convincing, that his iriends 
the legislators couldn’t help using it if they 
wanted to. H2 was determined not to ask for 
money. And so what did he do? How did he 


manage it? An interesting problem, which 
brings us close to the essential McCarthy. He 
had, so far, kept that Ph.D. carefully hidden 
in the bureau drawer. He was there for busi- 
ness, not for academic display. He meant to 
make that attic library so attractive that the 
legislators could n’t resist drifting up there in 
odd hours. There were no rules. They could 
smoke there, and chat. Charles McCarthy, 
Ph.D., was n’t patronizing the Wisconsin State 
Legislature. He was n’t reaching down a help- 
ing finger. He believed in them, liked them, 
and he wanted them to like him and believe in 
him. The brogue helped. He was plain 
“Mac” to them. 
He saw that they 
were amateurs, 
legislating on an 
amateur basis, e” 
and he believed 
that with a com- 
plete command 
of the facts they would automatically become 
professionals, legislating on a professional basis. 
But he needed those twenty assistants— 
for research work. So he got out his Ph.D., 
dusted it off, took it over to the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and got himself appointed 
faculty lecturer on ‘“‘Comparative Legisla- 
tion.” Bright young graduates, from every- 
where, soon heard of him, came to Madison, 
and went to work under McCarthy—/or nothing. 


He had so managed ‘it, that the work they did. 


for him was credited to them at the university. 

So there he is, modest, immensely earnest, 
but full of healthy outdoor vitality and real 
Irish humor and enthusiasm. The Wisconsin 
Legislature no longer works in the dark. It no 
longer meekly bows to the arguments of the 
paid lobbyist. When that gentleman appears 
before a committee, his statements are taken 
down, sent up to “ Mac,” and put through the 
mill. When he again appears before that com- 
mittee, he is confronted with his arguments 
and the real facts of the case, in parallel col- 
umns. This is a good training for the paid 
lobbyist; it makes him careful about whom he 
lies to. When the same soft-spoken gentleman 
presents for passage a bill drawn up in the 
office of a ‘‘public service”? corporation, he 
knows, now, that his bill will go “upstairs,” 
that McCarthy’s trained men will dissect it in 
that fact-laboratory of theirs, and will reduce 
it right down to its elements. It is no longer 
a case, in Wisconsin, of simply compromising 
between the various “special interests affected 
by the bill.” The Legislature knows better, 
now, because McCarthy, upstairs, is shoveling 
out the irresistible facts gathered and collated, 
with cold, mathematical accuracy, by scientists. 


The Success of the Idea 


Any legislator can now have a bill drawn 
for him ‘‘upstairs.” But no matter who 
draws a bill, every legislator, before he is called 
upon to vote for or against it, or to amend it, 
will find at his elbow the entire history of the 
principle involved; first, its treatment by legis- 
lative bodies in this and all other civilized 
countries; second, the entire mass of court de- 
cisions on the subject; and third, its social or 
economical effect. If he doesn’t care to bother 
about digesting it all himself, McCarthy will 
digest it for him, handing him in tabloid form 
precisely what he wants to know. The scheme 
works in Wisconsin because everybody, legis- 
lator, Governor, lobbyist, knows that McCarthy 
is more than efficient, he is square. Some of 
them may wish he wouldn’t do it quite so 
thoroughly, some may dislike intensely his quiet 
independence or the way he cuts his moustache, 
but so far as I know, nobody ever called Mc- 
Carthy a liar. And as the vendors of legisla- 
tive information go, these days, that is a good 
deal to say about a man. 

I have talked with legislators in other States 
who said, “ We can’t do anything in our fight 
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without a more complete knowledge of the 
facts. So we’re fighting now to make our 
Legislature employ one of McCarthy’s men 
and work up a system like his in our State.” 
In some cases they are succeeding. The States 
of California, Washington, Nebraska, Indiana, 
New York, and the city of Baltimore, are now 
employing men trained by McCarthy to estab- 
lish and work out the McCarthy idea; and 
Virginia, Connecticut, and Ohio have estab- 
lished it on their own hook. 

The McCarthy idea works. As a practical 
fighting weapon there is nothing comparable 


to the idea. Fists are moderately useful under 
certain conditions. A 

J ary revolver, a ten-inch gun, 

yo 2, a mine, a battleship, 


“even an argument, may 
frequently be effective; 
but ideas will beat them 
all every time. An au- 
tocracy may hold down 

a people with an army. 
gm, Give that people an 
~~z* education, and it will 
win. Behind every fact 
is an idea. A locomo- 
tive is the concrete ex- 
pression of an idea. 
This world is the con- 
crete expression of an 
idea. The reason the 
Russian Government suppresses newspapers, 
the reason our railroad and “ public service” 
and steel corporation men buy up newspa- 
pers, is that they fear nothing else so much as 
they fear the spread of ideas. The pen is not 
only mightier than the sword, it is mightier 
than money. 


Has Made Himself Indispensable 


That is why McCarthy is too strong for the 
paid lobbyists. They are older than he; they 
have had more “business experience,” and 
they know more “law.” But they represent 
nothing but railroad tracks and cars and loco- 
motives, and trolley lines, and gas and electric 
light plants, and harvester companies, and 
breweries, which in turn represent only money, 
which once were ideas, but now are only facts. 
The fact of to-day is the idea of yesterday; the 
idea of to-day will harden into the fact of to- 
morrow. McCarthy had them beaten by a 
generation. He met their hard facts with an 
idea.. Being foolish men, who did not know 
about ideas, they pointed to their miles of track 
and their annual output, and laughed at him. 
As a result, the railroads now pay their Wis- 
consin taxes in full, and the general State tax 
has become unnecessary. For Wisconsin has 
a railroad commission which is not appointed 
by the railroads. This is a bit unorthodox, 
but, I believe, true. 

The Wisconsin Legislature could hardly get 
on to-day without McCarthy. Every morning, 
during the session, he appears on the floor of 
each house. Senator Smith, of Smith County, 
beckons to him. ‘ Mac,’ he says, “such-and- 
such a bill is coming up next week. The rail- 
roads make this claim. Are they right?” 

“ When do you want it, Senator? ” asks the 
man from the attic. 

“ Monday.” 

“ All right.” A memorandum is jotted down, 
slipped into a side pocket, and McCarthy 
moves on to Senator Brown, of Brown County. 

“ Mac,” observes that statesman, ‘ Jones. 
claims that a Texas law to the same effect as. 
our Senate Bill 19423 is confiscatory and was. 
declared unconstitutional by the Texas Supreme 
Court in 1874. How about it?” 

“ When do you want it, Senator?” 

“To-morrow.” 

“ All right.” 

Later in the day McCarthy appears in his 
attic. Typewriters are clicking, experts are at 

[Concluded on page L24) 


Brany laughed harshly, and others joined 

in the laughter. There were many 
who made it a point to laugh when Brady 
did. 

“ You got yer nerve,” declared Brady, 
“comin’ here fer money when you got it in 
the bank. We ain’t got so much in the treas- 
ury that we’re supportin’ millionaires.” 

“ The little money that I got in the bank,” 
returned Collins, slowly, “is what I saved fer 
a rainy day.” | 

“ Well, it’s rainin’,”’ retorted Brady; at which 
witticism there was more laughter. 

“I worked hard fer it,” persisted Collins, 
‘“‘an’the wife an’me have gone without things 
we needed, so’s we could get a bit ahead.” 

“Sure!” said Brady, cheerfully; ‘an’ now’s 
the time to spend it. ’Stead of askin’ fer 
money, you oughter be contributin’ to the 
strike benefit fund.” 

“I was n’t savin’ it fer the union,” argued 
Collins. “ʻI paid my dues reg’lar to the 
union, an’ all assessments, an’ I’ve been a 
good union man, but I was savin’ this fer the 
fam’ly.”’ 

“Well, spend it fer the fam/’ly,” said 
Brady, shortly, but don’t be takin’ food out 
o’ the mouths of them that needs it by tryin’ 
to draw money from us while you got some.” 

“Men that had steady work an’ bigger 
wages than me are gettin’ money from the 
union,” insisted Collins. “It ain’t fair.” 

_ Aw, go chase yerself ! ” exclaimed Brady, 
wearily. “They ain’t got any money now, 
so we got to look out fer ’em.”’ 

This reasoning did not seem exactly right 
to Collins, but there was no use arguing the 
question further, so he went thoughtfully 
home. He was not a miserly or unsympa- 
thetic man, and he believed in the union, 
but he believed even more in his family. 
The union was not dependent upon him, and 
his family was. ‘He had been saving money, 
at considerable sacrifice of pleasure and com- 
fort, and the union was taking it away from 
him. The union had ordered the strike. 
Personally, he had not been in favor of it, 
but he had obeyed the order unquestion- 
ingly. Now, however, the union not only 
said he should not work, but, indirectly, 
assessed him in addition, by refusing the 
help given to others. He was not entirely 
alone in this position, and he knew that the 
few who had a little something saved up felt 
very much as he did about it, but they either 
kept their savings a secret and drew from the 
union, or were wise enough to make no appli- 
cation for strike benefits. At any rate, there 
was nothing for the man who was known to 
have anything. 

“We ain’t in on the strike benefits,” Collins 
told his wife, when he reached home. 

“What!” she cried. 

“ Brady says we ’re nervy to ask fer anything 
when we got money saved up. He calls it 
tryin’ to take food out o’ the mouths of them 
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that needs it. He says use up what we got first.” 

“It’s stealin’ from the fam’lv to use the sav- 
in’s fer the union,” she declared. 

“Tt ain’t fer the union,” he asserted, but not 
with the earnestness of real conviction. 

“ Yes, it is, she insisted. “I’m willin’ to 
be fair, but they got to be fair with us. You 
quit work fer the union, an’ now they ’re mak- 
in’ you hand over your strike benefit. That’s 
takin’ money right out of the bank, ’cause we 
got to live.” 

“ Well, we got it,” he argued, instinctively 


‘“**T never throwed down the union yet’ ” 


taking the union point of view, “an’ there’s 
others that ain’t.” 

“ Why ain’t they?” she demanded, aggres- 
sively. “They spent it—that’s why. They 
blew it in as fast as they got it; they got all 
the benefit of it, an’ now they ’re bein’ paid fer 
throwin’ it away. We saved some of ours—it 
was mighty hard, too—an’ now we got to pay 
extra fer bein’ thrifty. 
you know it.” 

“It’s kinder hard on us,” he admitted. 

“What’s the use of savin’?’”’ she went on, 
angrily. 


It ain’t fair, Dan, an’ 


“What’s the use of goin’ without 
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things when the union takes the money an’ 
gives it to those that never tried to get 
ahead? It’s finin’ you fer not spendin’ 
your money—that ’s what it is! If we’d 
blown it in, like the others, we’d have had 
the fun an’ been no worse off now, fer the 
union would be takin’ care of us, ’stead of 
askin’ us to take care of it.” 

“A man’s got to stand by his union,” he 
pleaded. 

“A man’s got to stand by his fam’lv,’’ she 
corrected hotly. “Was you savin’ fer the 
union?” 

‘‘No-o,”’ he answered, ‘‘but I got the money.” 

“Has n’t Brady got the money, too?” 

“Yes, but he don’t get any strike benefit, 
either.” 

“His sal’ry ’s goin’ right on, ain’t it?” 

(Z3 Ye-es.” 

“He ain’t givin’ it up an’ livin’ on his savin’s 
to help the union, is he?” 

‘“No-o, but that’s different. He’s workin’ 
fer the union harder than ever now.” 

“It ain’t a bit different,” asserted the wife. 
‘Gettin’ his sal’ry from the union, he ought to 
be willin? to do more fer it than you. He 
don’t even cut his sal’ry in half, like the strike 
benefit cuts the wages. The most the union 
pays the men is half what they get when at 
work, but he draws it all. You go back an’ 
tell him that you’ll live on your savin’s when 
he lives on his, an’ not before.” 

“It would n’t do no good,” said Collins. 

“All right,” she returned, sharply and 
decisively; “but you just remember this: 
there’s no more savin’s fer us if what we 
got now goes fer the union. I’d sooner 
have the worth of the money myself, an’ 
I’ll have it from now on. ’Stead of 
savin’, I’ll spend right up to the limit 
of what you get. We lost some of our savin’s 
once before on a fool strike, an’ this is the 
last time. What’s the use missin’ the fun 
when it don’t help any? Might as well give 
up tryin’.” 

JI. 

Lawrence Brown and David Woolson were 
considering ways and means. Brown was the 
manager of the plant, and Woolson was the 
president of the company. The latter knew all 
about the business and little about the men 
personally, and the former was the executive 
officer in closest touch with the men and the 
work. Therefore, it devolved upon Brown to 
run the plant in this time of stress, even as he 
had run it under more favoring conditions. 

“ The new men are no good,” he declared. 
“The average strike breaker never is any good 
as a workman. There are some who are seek- 
ing regular employment and are anxious to do 
the best they can, and there are some who are 
taking this risk because their families are in 
need, but the majority are seeking excitement 
and the big wages that go with it. They won’t 
be with us five minutes after the exciternent 
ends and wages get downto normal. They re 
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all right for a bluff, but we really can’t run the 
plant with them.” 

“ Do you mean to say that we are absolutely 
dependent on the union?” demanded Woolson. 

“Not on the union,” answered Brown, ‘but 
on the union men. Of course, in time, by 
weeding out the incompetents, we might get 
things running satisfactorily with nonunion 
labor, but we’ll lose a big lot of money while 
doing it. Even then, our victory would prob- 
ably be due largely to forcing an open shop 
and getting back a pretty good proportion of 
union men. We need those men— 
at least some of them. That’s the 
plain fact of the case.” 

“But they ll never come back as 
union men!” declared Woolson, an- 
grily. “We’ll close down the plant 
before we ’ll surrender to the union. 
They had no reason to go out!” 

“A good many of them did n’t want 
to go out, but they were ordered out,” 
said Brown. 

“Slaves to a boss!” growled Wool- 
son. 

‘Slaves toseveral bosses,” explained 
Brown. ‘‘The exigencies of labor 
union politics made a strike at this 
time seem advisable to certain officers 
who were in danger of being turned 
down by the union at the next elec- 
tion. Atleast, that’s what I make out 
of it. Our little dispute with the men 
about overtime was in a fair way to be 
amicably settled in another week, but 
the union—that is, the officers of the 
union—did n’t want it settled. With 
a strike on, they are practically certain 
of reélection. Loyalty to the union 
will seem to demand that.” 

“Then we must bust the union!” 

“ Precisely—at least, so far as our 
plant is concerned.” 

“How?” 

<“ Well, now, as to that,” said Brown, 
with a confident smile, “the union has 
played into our hands, somewhat, by 
forcing an unjustifiable strike. The 
conservative men—and they ’re usually 
the best workmen—know it’s unjusti- 
fiable, but they ’re loyal to the union. 
Just the same, they ’re not as loyal to 
the union as they would be in a better 
cause, and they know the weakness of 
its position. If anything is going to 
break, they want to save themselves. 
A very little defection will start them 
going, and my plan is to make that 
defection.” 

“Very good!” exclaimed Woolson. 

“As the matter stands,” continued Brown, 
“it will only take two or three men to start a 
stampede—that is, two or three of the right 
kind of men. I’m after Smathers and Downer 
and Klein and Collins and Foley. If I get 
three of them, I’ve got the battle won, for the 
other conservatives will pile after them, and 
then it ‘ll be a foot-race for the plant.: We’ll 
have the union busted right there.” 

Woolson’s face showed his approval of the 


plan, but he did not minimize the difficulties of 


it. He might not often be brought into per-. 


sonal contact with the men, but experience had 
taught him something about unions and their 
hold on the men. 

“Bust the union, Brown!” he said at last. 
“ If you do—not merely end the strike, but bust 
the union—a thousand added to your salary 
would look rather small to the company. I 
never did take kindly to unions, and this looks 
like our chance to end their rule here. Bust it, 


if you can! That’s the main thing to do now.” 


“Aw, you got money on the brain’” 


“TH bust it,’ said Brown, confidently. 

Woolson was not a man who was in business 
“for his health,” and he had a strong antipathy 
to the union idea. He had fought long against 
the unionization of the plant, but it had been 
accomplished in spite of him, and he had then 
accepted it as a temporarily necessary evil. He 
never had become reconciled to it, however, for 
he wanted to rule arbitrarily, and the union 
sometimes interfered. Consequently, aside from 
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any question of the justice or injustice of this 
particular strike, an opportunity to smash the 
union was not to be overlooked. 

Brown, on the other hand, was not so opposed 
to the union in principle, but he was disgusted 
with the action of the union in the present in- 
stance, and he was working primarily for Law- 
rence Brown. If Lawrence Brown’s prospects 
would be improved by smashing the union, it 
was his business to smash it, regardless of all 
other considerations. Knowing how Woolson 
felt, he had already made his plans along that 
line, and the suggestion of a financial 
reward did not make him any the less 
earnest in his efforts. 

The five that he had picked out 
were cautiously sounded by a trusted 
emissary, but the reports were not par- 
ticularly encouraging. 

“ Not fer me!” Foley said. “ I don’t 
so much mind bein’ kilt in some clean, 
quick way, but I don’t want to be 
mussed up with bricks an’ scattered 
all over the ward.” 

Others, lacking Foley’s humor, treat- 
ed the matter more seriously, but they 
were none the less determined to stick 
to the union. Yet, in some instances, 
there was a lack of enthusiasm that 
was noticeable and encouraging. They 
might be actuated by loyalty or by 
fear, but it was very certain that, at. 
heart, they were lukewarm in this par- 
ticular fight. Klein even went so far 
as to say that he would-not be the 
first to break from the union, thereby | 
intimating that he might not have the, | 

same objections to being second ar. 
third. 

“If we can get one of the others,” 
Kramer, the emissary, reported to 
Brown, “‘Klein will follow mighty 
quick. In fact, I think I’ve got ’em 
so anxious that they ’Il all jump in, for 
fear of being left. They’re watching 
forthe break I told them was coming.” 

“Who seems to be the weakest?” 
asked Brown. 

“That’s hard to say. Collins seems 
to be sore about something, but I 
could n’t do anything with him.” 

“ Collins!” repeated Brown, thought- 
fully, “he built a little house of his 
own, so he’s tied down—can’t very 
well go roaming away to some other 
place. This is the only plant for 
Collins: he loses a whole lot if he 
fails to get back here, and he stands 
well with the other workmen. I want 
to see Collins.” 

This was not so easily arranged. Collins re- 
fused to call at the plant to see Brown, fearing 
that it would look like treachery to the other 
strikers, and he also refused to make an ap- 
pointment for a secret meeting elsewhere. So 
Brown went to see Collins. If truth were 
known, two able-bodied men were within call 
when he made this visit. He was not a cow- 
ard, and he did not expect to need them, but 
there already had been some slugging, and the 
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discovery of his mission by others might lead 
to trouble. 

Brown stated his case bluntly. The strike 
was unjustified, and the company was deter- 
mined to beat it. The majority of the men 
never would be taken back, but room would 
be made for a few of the old hands who were 
not trouble breeders. Collins could come back 
now at double wages. 

“ No,” said Collins. 

“It will mean a life job for you,” urged 
Brown. 

“ No,” said Collins. 

“ You know very well,” argued Brown, “that 
this strike is not justified, and you can’t win it. 
Every point of the new wage scale had been ami- 
cably settled, with the exception of a little detail 
of overtime pay, and we were getting together 
on that. In another week it would have been 
settled without this loss to you and tous. No 
such unjust, inexcusable strike ever was won, 
and the company will shut down the plant be- 
fore it will ever again recognize the union. 
Then where will you be? It won’t be so hard 
for the shiftless fellows who have n't anything 
and can move along to the next town, but it ’s 
a mighty serious thing for the man who owns 
his own home. Do you owe anything on the 
house, Collins?” 

“What’s that to you?” retorted Collins, 
angrily. 

Brown knew he had made his point, and 
that it was a strong one, so he dropped that 
phase of the subject. 

“It’s your only chance to get back,” he 
said, “and the chance is only being given to a 
few of the best men.” 

“ Has any accepted it?” asked Collins, anx- 
iously. 

Brown saw further hope in this, but he was 
cautious. It would never do to say anything 
that could be definitely disproved. 

“Why,” he said, “ I don’t consider such a 
matter settled until the man shows up for work, 
and it is n’t a matter of which it would be safe 
to talk before that. I shall be surprised, how- 
ever, if some of them do not show up for work 
Monday morning. They know that ’s the last 


chance, but they ’re certainly not going to tell: 


anybody about it beforehand, any more than 
you would. And, if you decide to come, no 
one will know about it until you are safe inside 
the works. I’ll look for you Monday.” 
“ No,” said Collins; ‘‘ I’ll stick to the union.” 
“What ’s the union ever done for you? ” 
demanded Brown. 


“ A lot,” answered Collins. “I been gettin’ 


more pay than I would if it wasn’t fer the. 


union, an’ I’m safer in my ‘ob. It ain’t so 
easy fer a boss to drop a man fer nothin’, an’ 
it ain’t so easy to work him to death. We got 
better shop conditions than we used to have, 
too. The union ’sall right. Things would be 
mighty diff’rent without it.” 

“Whatever the union gets for you,” asserted 
Brown, “it takes away with its fool strikes; so 
how are you the better off?” 

“The union makes mistakes,” said Collins, 
“jest like the bosses an’ everybody else, but 
we got to stick to the union. It don’t help 
any to smash it.” 

“ All right, Collins,” returned Brown, as he 
was leaving, “the Job will be waiting for you 
Monday, but that will be the last call. If you 
don’t take it then, you might as well sell your 
house and move: there ’ll be nothing for you 
here. Woolson is determined, and the directors 
are standing behind him unanimously. We’ve 
reached the limit in this union business.” 


HI. 


Monday passed, and there was no break 
from the union. But the seed sowed by Brown 
and Kramer was working: there was doubt 
and anxiety—a fear of a break that might 
leave many behind. The plant was running 
with strike breakers and nonunion labor. How 


successfully it was running could not be told 
definitely. The company insisted that produc- 
tion had almost reached the ordinary standard 
of normal times, and the union asserted that 
the output was less than half what it should 
be. At any rate, every day was bringing it 
nearer to success as a nonunion plant. The 
expense might be heavy, but, if the company 
chose to stand the loss, it could, in time, get 
and train the necessary men. Then there 
would be nothing for the former employees. 
They all knew this, and some of them were 
very restive. The financial condition of the 
union was not of the best, either, which partly 
accounted for the economies practiced in the 
matter of strike benefits. 

Collins had only a general idea of the situa- 
tion, and it did not seem to him to excuse 
favoritism. He ought to share with the others 
in the benefits, as he had shared in the ex- 
penses. He was not a miser: he would do as 
much as another for a friend or a neighbor in 
trouble, but he had his own troubles now, and 
he was entitled to fair treatment. The union 
was a business proposition and, as a business 
proposition, it had no right to discriminate 
against him for his thrift. 

“What vou goin’ to do about the house, 


WITH THE DARK 
By Cora A. Matson Dolson 
Illustrations by Will Vawter 

Sometimes, when I my prayer have said, 
The Dark is with me, by my bed, 

Out in the sitting-room ‘tis bright 

I know, with Mamma and the light. 
And then | think how nice °t would be, 
If Mamma °d come and sit by me. 

She says I have no need to fear, 

For angels watch beside me here. 

Is it an angel, or the Dark, 

That moves so softly while I hark ? 
Whichever `t is, I wish °t would fly 

Up, where my prayer went, to the sky. 
But when I dare to call, and say, 

"Do, Mamma, come here right away." 
And she comes in, and kisses me, 

And sets the lamp where I can see, 


The next thing that I know, ‘tis day, 
And all the Dark has flown away. 
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Dan? ” his wife asked one morning. “Got the 
money fer the next payment? ” 

“ Yes, I got 't,? he answered shortly. 

“Better turn it over to the union,” she sug- 
gested bitterly. ‘Then we ’ll have the savin’s 
cleaned out, an’ we won’t have to bother about 
’em any more. No use tryin’ to save; no use 
tryin’ to do anything at all but spend the 
money you get after this.” 

To avoid any further discussion of an un- 
pleasant subject, Collins left the house. The 
payment that she had mentioned was one that 
had been troubling him greatly. It was nota 
large payment, and he had the money for it in 
the savings bank, but he had no more than 
just enough. One more withdrawal would 
leave him short, and nothing was coming in. 
It certainly was time for him to share in the 
strike benefits. 

He went to see Brady again. 

“ Aw, quit yer foolin’,’’ said Brady, for he 
and his brother officers were even then figur- 
ing on appealing for help to certain other 
unions, and they were not looking for a chance 
to increase expenses. ‘‘ You got lots of money.” 

“ No, I haven't,” returned Collins, insist- 
ently. ‘I been spendin’ my own money ’til 
there ain’t a cent left but the next payment on 
the house.” 

“You own a house!” cried Brady. 

“Well, I ’most own it,’’ said Collins. ““Ther’ `s 
only a little more to be paid on it.” 

“Mortgage it,” said Brady. “If the buildin’ 
mortgage is ’most paid, you can raise more on 
it now.” 

“The wife won't stand fer it,” urged Collins. 

“Won't stand fer it!” exclaimed Brady, with 
his disagreeable laugh. ‘‘Say! who’s boss— 
you or yer wife? I guess she won't let the kids 
go hungry for no house. It’s up to you to live 
on what you got, Collins, without bleedin’ the 
union.” 

“Do you?” asked Collins. 

“Don’t you git gay!” cried Brady, angrily. 
“I’m workin’ double-time fer my mcney, an’ 
fightin’ your battles fer you! An’, say!” threat- 
eningly, “don’t you throw down the union, or 
you ’ll wish you never was born! I heard they 
was tryin’ to get some men back by makin’ big 
promises. P’r’aps they ’ve been after you. Well, 
you keep it in yer nut that the man that breaks. 
away wants to order his coffin first, fer we mean 
business in this fight!” . 

“I never throwed down the union vet,” re- 
torted Collins, defensively, “ but it looks like the 
union was throwin’ me down.” 

“Aw, you got money on the brain,” said 
Brady. “It’s mighty funny the way savin’s 
spoils some good men: they lose their nerve 
worryin’ about their money when the union ’s in 
trouble, an’ the next thing they know the money 
has to go fer their funeral expenses.” 

Brady turned to an anxious comrade, when. 
Collins had departed. 

“He’s all right,” he said reassuringly. “He 
ain’t so active with us as he used to be when 
he was younger, but he ’Il stick. I threw a good 
scare into him, jest to make sure. He’s got to 
be one of the quiet kind, that shies away from. 
trouble an’ don’t mix up much in the live busi- 
ness, but he goes with us every time, an’ stays 
with us. He’s slow; that’s all.” 

In his slow way, Collins was then doing some 
hard thinking. 

“Itain’t fair,’ he finally admitted to his wife. 
“A man that tries to look out fer his fam’ly 
don’t have a show. If I stick to the union, I’m 
goin’ to be set back to nothin’ at all—nct even 
a job, most likely; an’ if I stick to the comp'ny, 
there ’s no tellin’? when the union ‘Il do me up. 
It’s mostly a chance to lose, an’ I doen't see 
Brady givin’up anything. It’s his strike, toc— 
that is, mostly his.” 

“Well,” said his wife, decidedly, “we ain’t 
goin’ to give up the house fer the union. We 
worked too hard fer it.” 

[Concluded on pages 121 to 127) 
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The Dreyfus Affair 
By Vance Thompson Í 


This is the second installment of the most authentic history of the greatest human drama of the 
age. In it we follow Captain Dreyfus on his journey to Devil’s Island and through his imprison- 
ment of five years. Silence falls on him— silence, too, in 
France—only the pitiful letters crying “I am innocent;” but 


Panard they are unheeded, and flutter like bats in the night and with EA 
as much purpose. Then, at last, comes the dramatic discovery 
The of the forgery, the veiled ae moe i 
Martyr's Exile woman—and Esterhazy. ‘ba pa BEEE 
THE black A man’s tragic death ee aes 
tat eed Geman nee oe aoe ee mae oe 


felt all arounume 
the scorn of the crowd; I have suffered the 
most frightful torture that can be imagined. 
How much happier had I been in the 
grave! That had been the end, I should 


Dreyfus—hand- 

cuffed and in the rags of his dis- 
honored uniform—from the scene of 
his degradation to Police Head- 


uarters, crossed the Alma Bridge; Freysletter, Maurel, have heard no more the voices of men— 
for an instant he saw the windows d he misguided Judge Convicting Judge ee, peace. But duty did not permit me 
to die.” 


his apartment in the Avenue du 
Trocadero, where, only a few weeks before, he had dwelt, 
confident and happy, with wife and children about him. And 
this moment held more agony than any other moment of that 
tragic day of final ruin and dishonor. 

When the police had searched him, 
photographed him, measured him, they 
sent him on to the prison of the Santé, 
whose gloomy façade stretches along 
the Boulevard Arago, out near the 
square that was known till recently as 
the Place of Hell. There is a fatality 
in names. It was midday before all 
these formalities were comple ed and 
he was locked in his cell. He wrote 
then to his wife: ‘‘Alas, why can not 
the heart be laid bare with a scalpel, 
that men may read there! All the 
honest folk who saw me pass would 
have read in my heart, graved in letters 
of gold: ‘This is a man of honor!’ 


. Duty Forebade Death 


“ But how well I understand them! 
In their place, I should not have been 
able to contain my contempt at sight 
of an officer said to be a traitor. But, 
alas, the tragedy of it is that this traitor ` 
was not I.” At seven o’clock he wrote 
to her again: “I have had a terrible 
crisis—tears, broken with sobs, my body 
shaken with fever. It is the reaction 
from the horrible tortures of the day; 
but, alas, instead of being able to sob 
in your arms, to lean on you, I weep 
alone in my prison.” 

To his lawyer he wrote a letter, 
noble in its simplicity, which, better 


than anything else, shows the courage = yy. T 
e : Al , , ; l 
that animated him in this somber day: meres fred Dreyfus and his wife, and their daughter, Jeanne, and son, Pierre 


Already he foresaw that, some day, the light would enter 
that black star-chamber, where his honor had been slain. He 
was ready to suffer and wait. . Daily his wife wrote him letters 
of sympathy and encouragement. Three 
times she was permitted to visit him— 
to speak with him,. but not to touch 
his hand. The seventeenth of Janu- 
ary had been set for her fourth visit; 
but that day, exhausted and broken, 
she lay ill in her bed. All day, Dreyfus 
hoped for her coming; at the regular 
prison hour he lay down on his cot and 
slept a little. ‘Toward eleven o’clock 
his guards entered brusquely and woke 
him; they dragged him to his feet, half 
dressed, and slipped the handcuffs on 
him. In another moment he had been 
hurried into a prison van. At the 
Gare d’Orléans he was placed in one 
of the special wagons, arranged for 
the transport of criminals. 


Exiled from France 


The cell into which he was thrust 
was just large enough to accommodate 
a man in a Sitting posture. Irons were 
fastened on his legs and arms and he 
was left alone. Hour after hour the 
train crawled through the wintry night; 
the prisoner trembled with the cold, 
and his limbs, fast in the irons, swelled 
and ached. Whither he was being 
taken he knew not at all. At day- 
break he was given a cup of coffee; 
then, until noon, the train sped on. 

The town at which the train stop- 
ped was La Rochelle. In some mys- 
terious way, word had got abroad 
that the “traitor? hadjurrived. Round 
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the station was massed a crowd, thousands 
deep. It was a Latin crowd, drunk with 
patriotism, savage with hatred for the man who 
had sold his country. The prison guards dared 
not affront it. Until night fell they kept the 
man in his cramped cell, ironed hand and foot. 
Then, in the dark, they led him out and 
through the crowd. One great cry of ‘‘ Death! 
Death!” greeted him; from all sides blows of 
fist and cane rained on him; stones flew; one 
man thrust a lighted candle in his face and 
said: “I want to see how a traitor looks!” At 
last, bruised, half dead, he was got down to the 
port of La Palice and embarked for the Ile de 
Ré. That was a bitter ride on a rough sea. It 
lasted an hour, and when he landed his hands 
were partly frozen; then, through the snow, he 
was forced on, a mile or more to the prison. 


Oblivion and Obloquy 


What they locked into a cell that night was 
a half-dead man—a mere rag of humanity. 
Weeks passed; and then, the thirteenth of 
February, he was allowed to see his wife; she 
came again on the twentieth and spoke to him 


through the bars; the next day he was em- 


barked on the steamer ‘‘St. Nazaire,” bound 
he knew not whither. 

But Madame Dreyfus knew. 

She read in the newspapers this official an- 
nouncement: “Ex-Captain Dreyfus has been 
sent to Devil’s Island, one of the Iles du Salut. 
This island is a sterile rock, covered with furze; 
heretofore the lepers of the penal colony have 
been housed there.” 

Will you follow this man in his lamentable 
journey to that leprous rock ? 

He was placed in an open cell upon the deck 
—a sort of cage; and it was cold, foul weather; 
the prison fare was given to him in old tin 
cans; by day, a guard with a loaded revolver in 
his hand, sat in front of the cage; at night, two 
guards; they were forbidden to speak to him. 
As they neared the equator, the weather 
changed; a torrid heat poured down into his 
open cell; to quench his fever he had twice a 
day a little water, brackish and warm, in a 
battered tin. The fifteenth of March, he was 
taken ashore at Royal Island and placed in 
solitary confinement for one month. (I am 
stating the facts very plainly; you may read 
into them a little of the tragic horror of loneli- 
ness, despair, physical anguish.) 

Finally, Devil’s Island was ready for him. 
In a rough way, its taint of leprosy had been 
destroyed by burning the furze. There was a 
stone hut, about twelve feet square, with barred 
windows, and a door of wood and iron bars 
through which his guards could peer at him. 
And. day and night the guards were at 
the door. Every two hours the watch was 
changed—with clang of arms and noisy cries 
—so that sleep was barely possible in that 
stone room, which was always brightly lighted 
by the sun or a great lamp with reflectors. By 
day he was permitted to walk in a little space 
about two hundred yards long—it ran through 
the hollow, where the lepers had camped—a 
guard at his side, armed with rifle and revolver. 
It was there, too, his food was given to him— 
prison rations of uncooked meat or vegetables. 
He gathered twigs and built a little fire and 
cooked his food in old tin cans—under the eyes 
of armed men. 

In the diary he kept in those days, in the 
letters he wrote to his wife, there is a sad, 
patient record of his daily life of isolation and 
agony; I need not make that long, slow mar- 
tyrdom live again in words; what is most note- 
worthy is this man’s state of mind. His 
physical sufferings were very great, and at 
times there came from him a great cry, bitter 
and strong. But his sharpest pang came from 
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his dishonor—for he prized his soldier’s honor 
dearer than life. It was only to redeem his 
name,to prove to the world his innocence, that 
he held to life at all. You can not probe the 
depths of this man’s martyrdom, unless you 
realize how proud and strong was the soldier’s 
heart within him. The man who was hissed 
and scorned by the French Republic, wrote 
these words to his wife from that stone hut of 
infamy: 

“T can not understand it, my darling one! To have 
worked all my life with one sole purpose, with the sole 
aim of revenge on the infamous spoiler who has robbed 
us of our dear Alsace, and then to see myself accused 
of treason in favor of that very country—my mind can 
not realize it. 

“Do you remember, dear, how I often told you that, 
ten years ago, one September at Mulhouse, I heard a 
German hand go by my windows, celebrating the de- 
feat of Sedan? My grief was so great I wept with 
rage, and I swore to consecrate all my powers, all my 
intelligence, to serve my country against that tyrant 
which could thus insult the sorrow of Alsatians. 

“ Oh, dear France, that I love with all my soul, with 
all my heart, how could you accuse me of so frightful 
a crime? ` Never has man supported the martyrdom I 
am enduring. No phvsical suffering is comparable to 
the moral anguish I feel when I think of the accusa- 
tion linked with my name—treason.” 

Alfred Dreyfus was chained on his Devil’s 
Rock; silence fell upon him; the world forgot 
him; and for four years and nine months he 
lay there—a thing that lived and suffered in a 
dark night of obloquy. 


The Fight for Justice Begins 


The only immortal thing known to mortal 
men is truth. Now in time and place the truth 
was to come to light. Long before it was 
known in France that Dreyfus was innocent— 
when only there was a pale possibility that in- 
justice had been done—men started up in all 
ranks of society to demand a fair trial and a 
new trial; but the preliminary fight was long, 
and apparently hopeless. There were only two 
people in all the world who knew he was inno- 
cent—his wife and his brother Mathieu. And 
they could say only: “He is innocent, because 
we know him and love him.” And these two 
began the pathetic struggle to make the truth 
known. Each of them bore the name most 
hated in France. To whom could they turn? 
They sought help where they could find it. 

The first man whom they convinced of the 
innocence of Captain Dreyfus was Bernard 
Lazare, a needy pamphleteer; and then Joseph 
Reinach. The choice of this latter champion, 
more than anything else, was the cause of the 
sullen bitterness with which the revision was 
fought. Joseph Reinach had been driven from 
public life by the Panama scandal. Personally, 
he had taken no part in that financial crime, 
but the head of it all was his 
uncle and father-in-law, the 
Baron Jacob von Reinach of 
Hamburg, who killed himself a 
few hours before he could be 
arrested. Tens of thousands of 
French homes had been ruined 
by the robber baron; the nae 
of Reinach did not smell sweet. 
It was with such assistants that 
Madame Dreyfus and Mathieu 
began their long battle. The 
only fact in their possession was 
this: the chief evidence against 
Dreyfus was a document that 
the spies of the War Office had 
filched from the German Em- 
bassy. This document (the 
famous bordereau) was a letter 
from a French traitor to his employer, Schwar - 
koppen, the German military attaché. How had 
it been procured? The charwoman of the Em- 
bassy was in French pay, and she had filched it 
from Schwarzkoppen’s wastebasket. Mathi u 


Dreyfus, in the uniform of a Cap- 
tain of the French Army, as he ap- 
peared just before his degradation 


Dreyfus thought there might be other documen’s 
at the Embassy which would make for the inno- 
cence of his brother. He engaged English de- 
tectives and a French detective named Dubois. 
These men succeeded in getting into the Ger- 
man Embassy. One of the curious things they 
discovered was a phonographic arrangement, 
whereby the French spies could overhear the 
conversations of Schwarzkoppen, head of the 
German military spy system in France. Of 
more importance was their discovery that the 
War Office had seized a letter written by 
Schwarzkoppen to the Italian military attaché, 
Panizzardi, in which there was talk of the traitor. 
But these costly investigations led to nothing 
definite; and Reinach, a skillful politician, re- 
alized that a new trial depended upon the 
sudden awakening of public opinion. First of 
all, it was necessary to find a man of known 
honesty and high repute who should identify 
himself with the cause. Henri Rochefort re- 
fused; Jaurés refused; Yves Guyot refused; 
finally, the old Alsatian senator, Scheurer- 
Kestner, was won over, and a plan was laid to 
bring the half-forgotten case before the public. 

Bernard Lazare had written a strong and 
angry pamphlet; before launching it, Reinach 
thought something should be done to call atten- 
tion to Dreyfus, so the publication might not 
fall dead in unconcern. With Mathieu Drey- 
fus he concocted a foolish plan—for folly 
marked all the case. He bribed an English 
journalist (“for a huge sum,” says Reinach) to 
print in the London “‘Chronicle” the news that 
Dreyfus had escaped from Devil’s Island. The 
article appeared September 3, 1896. It re- 
counted that an American schooner, chartered 
by Madame Dreyfus. had touched at the island, 
taken aboard Dreyfus and his guards and car- 
ried them off to safety. Of course, the next 
day, an official denial was telegraphed from 
French Guiana, and the expected excitement 
did not arise. This plot (imbecile in conception) 
had one grim consequence: the guards around 
Dreyfus were doubled, and every night he was 
chained to a plank bed with irons on his legs. 


The First Doubt Arises 


He had been a model prisoner; his jailers 
had been kind to him—permitting him many 
little liberties; now they were obliged to obey 
orders, and for forty-four nights they were 
forced to put him to the torture of those heavy 
irons, until his body was a living sore and his 
ankles were bloody and gangrened. In pity, 
his jailers wrapped his legs in rags before they 
put on the irons. And Dreyfus, thinking orders 
had been sent to do him to death, repeated 
doggedly, as though the words were a charm: 
“ I shall live, I shall live!” and 
his fine will to live carried him 
through those bad nights. Such 
was the only result of the false 
news Reinach hoped so much 
from and paid for with a huge 
sum. 

In the meantime Bernard 
Lazare’s pamphlet had ap- 
peared; it was by way of answer 
that the newspapers published 
a fac-simile of the bordereau. 
At last men could see the famous 
documentary evidence on which 
a man had becn cast away. 
As well, the lines written by 
Dreyfus at the dictation of Du 
Paty de Clam, the dramatic 
morning of his arrest, were pub- 
lished. The similarity of handwriting at first 
glance was great; a closer examination, how- 
ever, Showed disquieting divergencies. This was 
indeed dubious evidence; and doubt was born. 

What if this man were innocent? 
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Men began to suspect an error. The enemies 
of the Third Republic began to suspect a crime. 
Evidently, this tragic case could be left no 
longer in the dark. Abroad the strange and 
horrible possibility that an innocent man had 
been condemned by a military Inquisition 
touched the heart of humanity. The old 
Queen of England wrote to her grandson, the 
German Kaiser, asking him to tell her if Drey- 
fus were guilty or not. In Norway, the old 
humanitarian, Björnson, lifted his voice. There 
was not a white country in the world where 
men did not rise up to protest against this 
feudal trial. And in France, the agitation 
spread like fire in the dry grass of autumn. It 
became democracy’s battle against that old 
child of the Inquisition—the secret court- 
martial, the military “ Council of Ten; ” it was 
as though democracy marched out against a 
new Bastille. The politicians took sides. Jaurès 
at last declared himself for the ‘‘traitor,” and 
the socialists followed him. Sébastien Faure 
brought to the army of revision his mystic 
cohort of anarchists. Clémenceau took his 
place in the ranks. Dreyfus had become a 
cause, a flag, even a revolution (so democracy 
hoped ) which should destroy the feudal military 
world of France. And this should be borne in 
mind—it explains the bitterness of the fight. 

On one side were democracy and its broad 
ideals; on the other was the aristocracy of 
place and power—the sullen, conservative forces 
dragging France back to its medieval place in 
the world. There are only two races of men*— 
those who look back and those who look for- 
ward; and the cause of Dreyfus became the 
battle flag of all those who looked forward to a 
better republic, to purer laws, to finer justice; 
to a nobler and universal humanity. The 
Dreyfus case had gone beyond Dreyfus—be- 
yond the guilt or innocence of the ‘‘traitor’’— 
beyond the hate of the Jew; it had become 
humanity’s war against all the bad traditions, 
against racial prejudices, against military caste, 
against narrow patriotism, against the feudal 
spirit. And therefore it was that men of good 
will, world over, fought for Dreyfus—subscribed 
millions to the cause—were fired with an enthu- 
siasm such as the latter ages have not known. 

Now that this important truth is clear, let us 
review, as succintly as may be, the tangled and 
mysterious drama. 


Who Was the Traitor? 


Attention thus called to the star-chamber 
trial, facts began to come out. The chief of 
the service of espionage at the Ministry of War 
was Licutenant Colonel Picquart; him you saw 
receiving Dreyfus that fatal morning of his 
arrest. He began an investiga- 
tion, and the conviction was 
forced in upon him that Dreyfus 
had been unjustly condemned. 
He believed, even, that he had 
found the author of the borde- 
reau—the veritable traitor. The 
man he suspected was Ester- 
hazy. In all the confused Drey- 
fus case, there is no figure so 
striking as that of Walsin- 
Esterhazy, swashbuckler, ad- 
venturer, rogue, poet, bully, 
and devil-may-care. Born in 
France, he was vaguely con- 
nected with the great Austrian 
house of Esterhazy; one of his 
kin procured his admission to 
the military school of Vienna. 
Later he fought in the Papal troops, in the French 
Foreign Legion; he won a captaincy by his 
stanch soldiership in the war of 1870. He was 
next heard of in the African Zouaves. When 
he appeared in Paris, he was lean from his cam- 


Dreyfus just after his degradation, 
when deprived of his buttons, 
epaulets, and other military insignia 


paigns and touched with consumption; but 
there was a strange kind of fiery energy in him;he 
had the haggard, fierce look of a bird of prey. 
During the anti-Semitic troubles in Paris, he 
had taken the side of the Jews, and had sec- 
onded one of them in a duel with the Marquis 
de Morés; and promptly “borrowed” money 
to repay himself for the service. 

A greedy spendthrift, a needy adventurer, a 
rogue in whom there was a touch of the fan- 
tastic—this was Esterhazy. That he had at 
times been engaged in watching the German 
spies, who swarm in France, was well known; 
had he in the end sold himself to Germany? 
Pigquart was convinced of it; and he saw Ester- 
hazy’s hand in the bordereau, which recapitu- 
lated the traitor’s treasons. He informed his 
chiefs. Their answer was to order him to 
Africa. Before leaving the War Office, Pic- 
quart got together all the evidence that went 
to prove the innocence of Dreyfus. These 
papers and his will he deposited with a 
lawyer, Leblois. Those were days in France 
when no one knew what might happen. He 
had not been long in Tunis, when he divined 
that some dark machination was at work against 
him. He received compromising letters, signed 
with unknown names. “Speranza” wrote: 
“ Your sudden departure has thrown us all in 
disarray; the work is compromised. Speak, 
and the demigod will act at once.” ‘‘ Blanche” 
sent mysterious telegrams. He was certain all 
these communications were opened in the cab- 
inet noir and read by his chiefs. He felt the 
coils of a dangerous and hidden conspiracv 
tightening about him. But he had ammunition 
—he ordered his lawyer to fire the mine. 


The Conspirators Triumph Again 


At once Mathieu Dreyfus denounced Ester- 
hazy as the real traitor. This grim old ad- 
venturer himself demanded a court-martial, 
and the date was set for his trial. The 
friends of Dreyfus had one glorious moment of 
hope. Surely, now, the truth must come to 
light! Picquart was to give the evidence of the 
secret papers he had gleaned in the War Office; 
surely this must mean a new trial for Dreyfus; 
but the old chiefs of the War Office watched. 
Esterhazy had been charged with writing the 
bordereau. Upon that count he was tried. The 
issue was lost in the confused pedantry of the 
handwriting experts. They concluded that, 
while the writing resembled his in some partic- 
ulars, it was merely an attempt to imitate his 
hand. Esterhazy was acquitted. The name of 
Dreyfus was not mentioned. In acquitting 
Esterhazy, the judges feigned to ignore that an- 
other man had been condemned for that crime. 

Paris cheered the verdict, 
with cries of “ Vive la France!” 
and “Down with the Syndi- 
cate!” — the Syndicate being 
men of good will, world over, 
who were banded together to 
secure justice for the Jew. And 
when Esterhazy, hawk-faced, 
lean with consumption, came 
from the Cherche-Midi leering 
with triumph, fifteen thousand 
people acclaimed him. 

“Hats off before the martyr 
of the Jews!” cried one; and 
all uncovered as the lank ad- 
venturer passed. By a side 
door Mathieu Dreyfus and Pic- 
quart slunk away into the 
night, owing their safety to the 
obscurity. For a while their efforts cease. 

And so, once more, the crime was buried. 
The great chiefs of the War Office breathed 
again; Du Paty de Clam and Henry smiled at 
each other with obscure complicity; and half the 


world away lay a man, scarred and gangrened 
with irons, who repeated with indomitable will: 
“I skall live, until the day of justice shines 
for me.” 

Far enough away that daybreak seemed. It 
was a dark hour for the friends of Dreyfus. At 
this psychological moment Zola’s letter, “ J’ac- 
cuse,’ appeared—that masterly arraignment of 
the criminals and the crime. Oddly enough, 
this letter, which had been prepared by Clém- 
enceau and Reinach, was signed by Zola in de- 
fault of a better name. Up to that time, he 
had been known only as the author of fiction in 
which the ignoble elbowed the obscene; his 
entrance into the little army of the defenders of 
Dreyfus lifted him to moral and even intellectual 
heights he had never dreamed of. And his 
proclamation was really the war cry of the 
Dreyfusards. 


The Condemnation of Zola 


“I accuse Lieutenant Colonel du Paty de Clam of 
being the devilish deviser of the judicial error (uncon- 
sciously, I wish to believe) and of having, for the last 
three years, defended his nefast work by machinations 
more absurd and more culpable. l 

“ I accuse General Mercier of having made himself 
an accomplice, at least by weakness of mind, of the 
greatest iniquity of the century. 

“ I accuse General Billot of having had between his 
hands the certain proof of the innocence of Dreyfus, 
and of having suppressed them, of having rendered 
himself guilty of the crime of lèse-humanité and lèse- 
justice for political purposes, and to save the compro- 
mised General Staff. 

“ I accuse General de Boisdeffre and General Gonse 


‘of being accomplices of the crime. 


“I accuse General de Pellicux and Commandant 
Ravarry of having conducted the most scoundrelly 
trial—I mean by that its monstrous partiality. [This 
was the Esterhazy acquittal. ] 

“I accuse, finally, the Dreyfus council of war of 
having violated the Right in condemning a man on a 
document kept secret.” 


This fierce denunciation threw fear into the 
military camp, and the defenders of Dreyfus 
took new heart. Zola had been called into the 
Court of Assizes, and they determined to make 
his trial an occasion for revision, by showing 
that he had justly accused Esterhazy and that 
Dreyfus was innocent. To this effect they 
summoned the military attachés who had super- 
intended the espionage of the various great 
powers in France to bear witness that Ester- 
hazy, and not Dreyfus, had been the traitor: 
Panizzardi, the Italian, and Schwarzkoppen, the 
Prussian, were the most notable; but they 
failed to appear. The chief witness was Pic- 
quart. He told again of the documents he had 
discovered in the War Office, in spite of his 
chiefs; he averred again there was not a shred 
of valid evidence against Dreyfus. On the 
other side were the old generals, Mercier, 
Gonse, who swore Dreyfus had been justly 
condemned; Du Paty de Clam and Henry, who 
buttressed their depositions. Henry even as- 
serted there was “ ultra-secret ” evidence which 
even Picquart had not been able to see; that 
was quite true—he had forged it. The ex- 
pected happened; Zola was condemned, and 
that night he fled, under the false name of Pas- 
cal, to London, to escape imprisonment. The 
“ Army ” had triumphed. Had you heard the 
howls of joy that greeted the verdict from the 
thousands massed around the Palace of Justice, 
you had known, as never before, the sinister 
soul of a Latin mob; and long had those cries, 
“A bas Zola! Mort aux Juijs!”’ haunted your 
sleep. Seemingly, all hope was dead. The 
Dreyfus case was buried forever. 

Strange, indeed, was its resurrection; the 
finding of a dead man, hanged in a dingy room 
in the Rue de Sevres, called it to life. 

Death was a busy collaborator of the Dreyfus 
affair; this one was as mysterious as any. A 
man who went by the name_ of Lemercier- 

[Concluded on pages s24 tos 26] 
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on. Jethro’s Speech 
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HE HONORABLE JETHRO SPRIGGS alighted from the 

accommodation train and looked about him with 
some surprise. 
station to greet him; no band roared welcome in the 
familiar strains of “Hail to the Chief.” No willing 
hands reached forth to carry his bag. 

He glanced about him. Over vonder he saw the 
piles of building material, the derricks and other ma- 
chincry, indicating that the large structure, whose 
corner stone he was to assist in laying, was at least past 
the foundation period. He had not made a mistake in 
the date, at any rate. 

The Honorable Jethro Spriggs pushed back his silk 
hat and mopped his brow, while the train pulled away. 

“ Could you direct me to a good hotel?” he asked a 
lounger on the station platform. 

“The Palace is right up the street. 
the bus here,” answered the lounger. 

“Thank you. I presume that vonder is the hall of 
justice we are to dedicate to-day,” the Honorable 
Jethro observed. 

“Yes, sir. It’s a hall of justice, all right.” 

‘There scems to have been some hitch in the ar- 
rangements. I am Jethro Spriggs, member of Con- 
gress, and I was requested to come here to-day and 
speak at the corner stone laying.” 

“Was they going to lay the corner stone? I hadn’t 
heard of it. Is there anything I can do for you, Mr. 
Spriggs?’’ The lounger was well acquainted with the 
name and fame of the Honorable Jcthro Spriggs, the 
celebrated congressman from the next State, whose 
speech on the Panama Canal and whose fight on the 
Appropriation Bill had spread his renown throughout 
the country. 

“Thank you. If you would be so good as to notify 
the officials that I am at the Palace Hotel, I shall be 
infinitely obliged,” said the 
Honorable Jethro, with that 
rare smile of his, which 
never failed to win votes. 

The honorable gentlemen 
climbed into the bus, and 
the lounger, suddenly im- 
bued with life, leaped to 
the seat beside the driver iy m 
and imparted to that person 
the full knowledge of the 
honor that was being con- 
ferred upon the green and 
yellow bus. At the hotel 
the driver carried in the bags 
of the Honorable Jethro with 
a flourish, and stood with 
him while he registered, as 
though calling the clerk to 
witness that he was part and 

arcel in the distinction rest- 
‘Ing upon the Palace Hotel 
from that dav henceforth. 

Before noon there was 
scurrying to and fro of citv 
officials; there was hastv 
arranging of a programme; 
there was selection of a 
committee to wait upon the 


You can take 


No reception committee was at the - 


“Sat as a man in a trance” 


Honorable Jethro Spriggs, and convey to him the 
assurances of their regret that he had not been 
received with proper honor and ceremony, and the 
expression of their high appreciation of the favor 
he was bestowing upon their city. Also, he was 
further assured that at two p.m. an open landau, pre- 
ceded by a band and followed by prominent citizens in 
carriages, with grand marshals becomingly draped with 
red sashes, would call for him at his hotel. 

“But we’ll have to get a corner stone,” said the 
mavor. 

“ That’s easv,” replicd the contractor. ‘‘ The trick 
is to have a box of records and mementos to deposit in 
the corner stone.” 

“I'l attend to that,” offered the editor of the lead- 
ing paper, who had been summoned to the hurried con- 
sultation. 

“It’s an act of providence, all right,’’ said the 
mayor, with a sigh of relief. “I never thought of hav- 
ing a corner stone celebration. But it’s 
just the thing. Somebody must have 
Written to Spriggs and suggested the 
thing, and then forgotten all about it. 
We’ll drum up a crowd and show him 
that his labor is n’t in vain.” 

And they drummed up a crowd. The 
telephone was used, and long before 
two o'clock the folk from the country 
and from the small towns near at hand 
came in buggics and wagons and inter- 
urhan trolley cars. 

The parade, of course, did not get 
started from the hotel until two-thirty. 
This was to be expected. The mayor 
and the county judge had hurried to 
pay their call of respect upon the Hon- 
orable Jethro Spriggs, and a select com- l 
pany of politicians had been called in also, 
and the party had lunched together. 

It was an imposing sight as the procession 
wound through the streets, the band ‘‘ oom- 
pah ”-ing for all it was worth, and the Hon- 
orable Jethro Spriggs’s silk hat rising and 
falling rhythmically as he responded to the 
shouts of the populace upon the sidewalks. 

Arriving at the place of the corner stone, 
there was found a hastily constructed speak- 


er's stand, draped with bunting. On the “s Not for four years—but 
for life’ ” 


stand were awaiting some forty honorary 
vice presidents for the day. To the 
right of the stand stooda huge der- 

rick, from which depended a wire 

cable gripping a great corner stone, atop of 

which rested a tin box, in which was a col- 

lection of papers, coins, and the other what- 
not that is buried in corner stones. 

‘*She’s all right, Bill,’ whispered the 
mayor to the editor. , 

“You bet your life, Jim. Leave it to 
us, and we can lay a corner stone here 
every day.” 

The county judge, after the crowd had 
settled itself for the exercises, arose 
and went to the front of the platform. 
He said: 

“ Fellow citizens! We are gathered 
together to-day for an occasion which 
shall be historical in the annals of 
our city and country. Not so much 
that it is for the purpose of laying 
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the corner stone of this structure, which shall stand 
as a guardian over the lives and property of our 
citizens, as for the fact that we have with us the 
man whose intellect and genius have made possible 
the great waterway between the oceans, and whose 
foresight and acumen have retained in the treas- 
ury of our nation many millions that otherwise would 
have been dissipated in useless expenditure. I need 
not speak further of him, for one and all of you know 
that it is our honor and privilege this afternoon to listen 
to the Honorable Jethro Spriggs.” 

This was the signal for prolonged cheering, during 
which the Honorable Jethro stepped sedately to the 
front, rested his hand on the railing of the platform and 
looked out calmly over the multitude. Repeatedly he 
bowed, deprecatingly, smilingly, hesitatingly, shyly, 
proudly, thankfully, and at last he raised his hand for 
silence. : 

‘* Mv friends,” he began, ‘‘ to have come to your city 
is in itself an experience a man can never forget.” 
(Frantic outburst of applause.) ‘To have come to it 
upon special invitation, is an honor one must ever 
cherish in memory.” (Long continued cheers.) ‘To 
have come here to have some small part in the build- 
ing of this great structure, that shall endure as long as 
time endures, is a distinction greater than the laurel 
wreath of the ancients or the medal of the moderns.” 
(More applause.) “When I looked about me on the 
drive to this spot from the hotel, I could not help but 
think that it is a citizenship such as this, it is a sturdy, 
staunch, patriotic population such as this that seeks to 
crystallize its respect for the law and its reverence for 
the customs of our country in a structure such as this 
is destined to be.” . , 

With this as a starter, the Honorable Jethro swung 
into a twenty minute sketch of the foundation of the 
republic; he took his hearers shivering on bloody feet 
through Valley Forge; he led them aboard the “ Bon- 
homme Richard”? and fought side by side wıth John 
Paul Jones; he had them walk hand in hand with 
Franklin; he hustled them down the road in pursuit of 
Burgoyne; and he led them proudly and triumphantly 
in the streets of Yorktown, where they each and all 
received the surrendered sword of Cornwallis. He 
helped them repulse Santa Anna in the Mexican War; 
with them he stormed Chapultepec. He sat with them 
in the council hall with Lincoln, in the dark days before 
the Civil War; they heard with him the long roll of the 
rallying drum and the shrill call of the rousing bugle, 
when war flung her somber banner across the skies, 
and the white robe of freedom was smirched by the 
clutching hands of treason. They fought, bled, and 
died from Bull Run to Appomattox, and they marched 
triumphantly up Pennsylvania Avenue at the end of 
the war. Gracefully and smoothly he carried them 
along to the present day—touching lightly upon his 
services in Congress—and then returned them safe and 
sound to their homes, with an 
oratorical period that shook 
them as the winter wind 
shakes the forest. And he 
continued: 

“So I say, my fellow citi- 
zens, that when I see a city 
and county such as this hon- 
oring itself by the construc- 
tion of a building such as 
this is destined to be, the 
flower of liberty has not withered, 
ihe song of liberty does not fall 
upon deaf cars, the voice of liberty 
is not stilled, nor has the hand of 
liberty lost its strength. All honor to 
you, who have gazed adown the 
future far as human eye can see, 
and have wrought thus. As I look 
across this vast space, whereon is to 
rise this comely building, I see, as 
one in a dream, the throngs that 
shall make pilgrimages to it.” (A 
shout of “That’s right!”) “I see 
men whom to-day, even, you delight 
to honor, I see these men approached 
as was Cincinnatus at the plow, and 
compelled —a ye, compelled !— to 
heed the call of their brethren, and 
come hcre and render service to 
the public.” (Murmuring applause, 
punctuated by a shrill cry of ‘‘ Hit 
’em again!’’) “I believe, as I be- 
lieve in the perpetuity of our institutions and in the faith 
that has made usa mighty nation among mighty nations, 
there are men present at this moment, who will find that 
full recognition of their administration of your affairs 
by being asked to serve you in this building, not for a 
year, or four years—but for life!’ (More applausc, 
some laughter, and a shout of ‘‘Hit ’em hard, cap !’’) 
“So, my fellow citizens, with all my heart I compli- 
ment you and congratulate you upon your public- 
spiritedness, upon your progressiveness, upon your en- 
lightened forethought, in undertaking the construction 
of this edifice. May it endure through the ages! May 
it ever be a continuing bulwark to you! May vou, in 
vears to come, look up to it and say in your hearts: 
‘With such a home for our officials, our public affairs 
can not fail to be administered properly? (Tremen- 
dous cheers.) And now the hour draws late, and much 
as I am enjoving my-stay in your city, I find I must 
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take a train tomy home. Yet, in going, I carry with 
me memories that shall never fade, and I want to 
thank you again for the honor you have conferred 
upon me, and to assure you that, if my lines were not 
cast in other places, it would be my chiefest pleasure to 
come here and be one of you, and to look forward hope - 
fully to the day when I should have served you in sucha 
way that you would deem me worthy of a place in this 
magnificent new temple of justice you are erecting.” 
There was a strange, subdued expression on the 
faces of the committee, as they left the platform with 
the Honorable Jethro. They were very quiet on the 
drive to the station, and grew quieter as the crowds on 
the streets called: ‘‘ You gave it to them all right, Mr. 


Congressman!” The Honorable Jethro, however, con- 
tinued gracefully to lift his hat and bow. 

At the station, there was what is called “desultory” 
chat, until the Honorable Jethro asked: 

“What is the population of Morgan City?” 

“ Morgan City? I guess it must have fifteen thou- 
sand people.” 

“ Why, this looks to me to be a larger place.” 

“Itis. We’ve got at least twenty-five thousand.” 

“You’ve got twenty-five thousand? But you said 
Morgan City—’’ 

“We don’t go by Morgan City’s population,” the 
mayor smiled; “we have our own. Jonesland has al- 
ways led Morgan City.” 
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“Jonesland! thought—Is n’t this 
Morgan City?” 

The mayor drew his attention to the sign on the 
station. 

“ Heavens!” exclaimed the Honorable Jethro 
Spriggs. ‘I was billed for Morgan City to-day. But 
anyhow,” with a feeble smile, ‘‘ we dedicated your 
courthouse all right.” 

‘Courthouse !” chorused the committee. ‘ Thun- 
deration! That was our new jail!” 

All the way home the Honorable Jethro Spriggs sat 
as a man ina trance, from time to time shaking his 
head slowly, and now and again muttering. ‘Good 
Lord !” 


Why—why—I 


This month we present a partial list of 150 mining, oil, and other companies which 
advertised extensively during fourteen months of 1901-2, offernmg to pay investors 


from 150 to 3000 per cent. profit on their shares. 


Our complete investiga- 


tion shows that only one of these companies lived to pay even a small dividend 


By Frank Fayant 


Illustrated by Arthur Willi.m Brown 


CONTINUE in this number the tale of the 
false prophets of the last company 
promotion boom, digging out the facts of 
the one hundred and fifty companies that ap- 
pealed to the public through the Sunday edition 
of the New York ‘‘Herald” during fourteen 
months of 1901-2. Hereare mines from Virginia 
to California, from British Columbia to Micho- 
aca4n—properties that promised to earn fabu- 
lous dividends. And here, too, are industrial 
companies with varied schemes for fortune 
making, from plantations in foreign climes, 
wonderful inventions, catte ranches on the 
western ranges, automobiles, barrels, town lots, 
and what not. It is a tale of “‘investmen s 
safe as savings banks” that proved as specula- 
tive as Mexican lottery tickets, of “ guaranteed 
dividends” paid from the sales of stock, of 
good properties looted by unscrupulous promo- 
ters, of fat commissions paid to “ fiscal agents,” _ 
of million-dollar bonanzas that could n’t scrape 
up enough money to pay taxes, of thieving and 
swindling, of litigation and sheriffs’ sales, and 
—but oh, so rarely!—of companies honestly 
promoted by honest men, and struggling to 
earn dividends for the stockholders. 

What a different experience the many thou- 
sands of investors in all these promised bonanzas would have had, if they 
had put their money into the securities of going companies recognized bf 
stock exchanges. Against these one hundred and fifty companies that 
spent hundreds of thousands of dollars in Sunday newspaper advertising, 
it would be a simple matter to name one hundred and fifty standard 
railway and industrial stocks the purchase of which, at seasonable op- 
portunities, would have netted the investors rich returns—stocks like 
Union Pacific, that has increased its dividends, since then, from four 
to ten per cent.; Southern Pacific, that has doubled in price, and has 
entered the dividend list with an initial rate of five per cent.; Mr. 
Hill’s Great Northern, that has increased enormously in price, and has 
made rich returns to its holders; 
Amalgamated Copper, the target of 
Mr. Lawson’s Don Quixotic warfare, 
that has tripled in price and quad- 
rupled in dividend returns since the 
‘‘frenzifier ” first lampooned it; Read- 
ing, that has tripled in price; Balti- 
more and Ohio, Norfolk and Western, 
Louisville and Nashville, Illinois Cen- 
tral, American Smelting, New York 
Central, and many other stocks in 
leading corporations that have in- 
creased their dividends or given val- 
uable rights to their stockholders in 
the past five years. 

One of the most pretentious 
promotions of the 1901-2 boom was 
the Mine La Motte Mining and 
Smelting Company, based on very 
old lead properties in southeastern 
Missouri that had produced large 
quantities of ore. The promoters of 
the company were Daugherty and 
Albers, of Wall Street, New York. 


“ While they are reaching for the investor's pocketbook ” 


These two promoters, who have a record 
for watering stocks in mining companies 
for the benefit of a credulous public, have 
recently dissolved their partnership, and each 
is now in the promotion business. When 
Daugherty and Albers put out this company, 
selling the $10 stock at $7.50, thev threw out 
this bait to investors: ‘‘ Dividends will be 
declared quarterly at the rate of eight per cent. 
per annum on the par value. Inside of one 
year this rate will be doubled.” The stock 
has ceased to pay dividends, and it may be 
bought around $1.60 a share. The Mine La 
Motte has divorced itself from its promoters, 
and is struggling along. The promoters left 
the property in debt, with creditors pressing 
for payment of the debts long due. In explain- 
ing why this $3,000,000 company failed, I can 
not do better than to quote from the annual 
report of the president, sent to the stockholders 
a few weeks ago: “It may not be known to 
many of the stockholders that the property was 
purchased, some five years prior to its sale to 
Daugherty and Albers, for $300,000, which 
price was supposed to be a fair price for the 
property. It requires a liberal degree of 
optimism to magnify its value from $300,000 
to $800,000, the price paid for it by Daugherty and Albers. The ques- 
tion seemed to be, not what was its intrinsic value, but at what price 
they could float and unload it on a credulous public. They saw ‘ mil- 
lions in it,’ and capitalized it at $3,000,000.” 

Daugherty and Albers also put out the Guaynopa Smelting and 
Reduction Company, a Chihuahua, Mexico, property, capitalized at 
$1,000,000. C. B. James, of El Paso, 4 promoter with not the 
highest reputation, was also interested in this venture. The stock was 
advertised for eight months, with extravagant promises, the promoters’ 
price for it advancing from thirty-five cents to a dollar. When they 
first offered the stock, in April, 1901, they made the promise, so allur- 
ing to the small investor, that ‘a few hundred dollars” would “ earn 
an income sufficient to support in comfort the average family.” This 
ridiculous promise is made every day by enthusiastic promoters of bub- 
ble stocks. In May, Guaynopa was pronounced the “ king of dividend- 
paying industrials,” an investment which would “return more money 
in dividends each year than the stock cost.” In September, the stock 

actually did begin to pay dividends of one per cent. a month, and it 
was promised that this rate would be increased. The stock was 
selling at that time at sixty-five cents a share, and the one per 
cent. a month dividend figured out nearly nineteen per cent. 
on the investment. Little investors, who were getting three 
or four per cent. in the savings bank, naturally were tempted 
to take their money out of the bank and buy this “king of 
dividend-paying industrials.” The big dividends must have 
been paid from the sales of stock, for they soon ceased, and 
work on the property was stopped. After awhile, the Guay- 
nopa stockholders received the cheerful news that they 
could exchange their stock for half as much in a new con- 
cern styled the International Consolidated Smelting and 
Reduction Company. 
Another pretentious promotion was the California King 
Gold Mines Company, capital, $5,000,000,’ with mines at 
Picacho, San Diego County, California. The president was 
Senator John P. Jones, of Nevada, and. among,its directors 
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were Stilson Hutchins, of Washington, Hon. Ashley W. 
Cole, of Brooklyn, and Senator Pettigrew. The pro- 
moters asserted, in their broadside advertising, that 
the profit, after the plant was in operation, would “ ex- 
ceed $60,000 a month,” and would “ probably reach 
$100,000 a month within a year.” The eminent cap- 
italists and poli icians who promoted the California 
King were enthusiastic over their property, and no 
doubt had a right to be, as it was generally consid- 
ered by mining men to be a meritorious proposition. 


A Meritorious Proposition That Failed 


But the record of the California King only goe; to 
show how a meritorious proposition, promoted by 
men of reputation and experience, can fail. The 
company got into debt, failed to pay the interest on 
its bonds, and, a few months ago, was sold under 
foreclosure proceedings. A trustworthy Denver corre- 
spondent writes me that “the failure was due to one 
traitor in the company.” The property is valuable, 
and may yet be made a money maker. 

Thomas W. Lawson, a self-appointed arbiter of 
financial morals appeared as the chief promoter of 
the Arimex Consolidated Copper Company, capital, 
$5,000,000, which took over the Oxide, Angang, and Table Moun- 
tain companies. The stock was offered at $25 a share by three 
prominent banking houses, including Mr. Lawson’s, in the kind 
of big type advertisements Mr. Lawson is so clever in writing. I 
have been unable to discover that Arimex stock now has any market 
value. It probably has none. None of the banking houses that sold 
it is anxious to tell about it. I am informed by a trustworthy authority 
that the Angang property, definitely located at Chirangangueo, Zita- 
cuaro, Michoacan, Mexico, was worked on a very limited scale, and is 
probably idle; that the Oxide has some claims in the Silver Bell Dis- 
trict, Arizona; and that letters addressed to the Table Mountain Mine 
in Pinal County, Arizona, have been returned unclaimed. 

Gustave B. Hengen is the 
chief figure in the Hengen Invest- 
ment Company, which, in 1gort, 
put out from its offices in Port- 
land, Oregon, and New York and 
Boston, very attractive advertise- 
ments of the stock of the 
Helena Consol- 
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idated Mining 
and Milling Company, in 
the Bohemia District, Oregon. 
I quote from its early advertise- 
ments: “High grade dividend 
gold stock, paying twelve per 
cent. per annum on present price 
(fifty cents.)” ‘Dividends paid 
monthly. Extra dividends soon. 
Company is on a permanent divi- 
dend basis.” ‘‘Mine earning 
twice what is required to pay 
the monthly dividend.” Ten 
months later this rich property, 
earning, by Mr. Hengen’s figures, 
twelve per cent. on its capital, 
was still hawking its stock at a 
discount of forty percent. And a few months afterwards, Mr. Hengen’s 
ideas expanded into a $5,000,000 corporation, with the title of the Oregon 
Securities Company. The Oregon took over the Helena and some other 
companies, covering fifty claims, valued at the time by Oregon mining 
men at about five per cent. of the company’s capitalization. The Helena 
stockholder who had bought $100 worth of stock for $50 or $60 re- 
ceived in exchange $160 worth of Oregon stock—an exchange which 
looked well on paper, but the dividends ceased, and the new company 
accumulated a debt of $285,000 (since funded by a bond issue of $300,000.) 


Selling Stock on Thirty Days’ Tnal 

Mr. Hengen, himsclf, recently offered me $160 worth of the stock 
for twelve dollars. I did not accept his offer, because brokers offered 
me the same stock for eight dollars—the Oregon stock, that was sold in 
the beginning as high as one dollar and five cents a share, may now be 
bought for five cents. And so, to-day, the open market values Mr. 
Hengen’s $5,000,000 company at exactly what it was appraised at by 
Bohemia miners four years ago—$250,000. 

This little advertisement appeared in a New York newspaper the 
other day: “ A flyer for $2—I want you to buy $2 worth of Lardeau. I 
want you to send me $2 as a first payment on two hundred shares, 
subject to investigation. If you are not satisfied at the end of thirty 
days, I will send your money back. E. N. Ouimette, President, New 
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York.” The Lardeau Mines, Ltd., a British Colum- 
‘bia property in the West Kootenay District, capital- 
ized at only $100,000, bears all the marks of being 
an honest proposition; but when the stock was offered, 
four years ago, by the Mines Securities Company, this 
definite promise was made: “ The few lucky stock- 
holders will divide the profits of these mines, esti- 
mated to exceed three times the capital, every year.” 


The Wonder Stories of the Northwest 


But no profits have yet been divided, the com- 
pany is still selling stock at par to meet its monthly 
bills, although brokers have offered it to me at a dis- 
count of ninety per cent. The promoters say, and it 
is a reasonable statement, that “the capital is so 
small, that the enterprise is free from all suspicion of 
stock jobbing, which has too often ruined many 
otherwise honest companies.” But why should they 
say, in the very next breath, that “it will be but a 
short time until this stock can not be bought for many 
times its par value?” They show me how the prop- 
erty on a small production will earn 270 per cent. a 
year; and they emphasize this statement by saying 
there is no good reason why their production should 
not be ten times as large as this. This is the kind of enthusiasm that 
has opened up the great Northwest, and has made men give up their 
lives in the search for gold—may it never grow less! But it isn’t fair to 
the $2 investor to obtain his coöperation 
in developing even a good mine by daz- 
zling him with these wonder stories. 

A group of estimable gentlemen in 
Reading, Pennsylvania, got the gold min- 
ing fever and incorporated the Tallapoosa 
Gold Mine, capital $3,000,000. As “ fiscal 
agent ” they obtained the services of J. K. 
Tillotson, of New York, who then styled 
his business “‘ Electric Railways, Electric 
Light and Gas Plants, Minesand Mineral 
Lands.” Mr. Tillotson asserted that the 
stock would ‘unquestionably pay large 
dividends,” and that it was 
his firm be- —— 


—— lief that it 


á would advance 300 per 
cent. in price, or better, inside of six 
months. But the very next year Mr. Til- 
lotson and the estimable gentlemen from 
Reading forgot to pay the company’s 
franchise tax in New Jersey, and the $3,000,000 charter was forfeited. 


The Abandoned Mines of the Spaniards 


Mr. Tillotson turned his attention, perhaps, to “a specially attrac- 
tive proposition” in a syndicate then forming to purchase and 
develop a tract of over 29,000 acres of copper lands, that was “ posi- 
tively known to be almost unlimited in its value in gold and silver; ” 
for he informed the readers of his Tallapoosa prospectus that he had 
this syndicate in, his mind. Later on, he was forming a syndicate to 
reanimate a notorious industrial company that had had a meteoric 
career in the New York curb market. The next year he was sponsor 
for the $4,000,000 American-Cuban Development Company, the charter 
of which was later forfeited for nonpayment of taxes. Of this company 
he said: “ There is not in this country a stock investment so absolutely 
sure of large profits.” Ask the holders of the worthless paper their views. 

“Over seventy- 
six per cent. annu- 
ally” was the expec- 
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greso Copper Mining 

Company, of Jalisco, 
Mexico, capital $1,500,000. 
The property was an anligua, 
worked, so tradition said, by 
the Spaniards and Aztecs. l 
have been through the Sierra 
Madres, myself, on horseback, 
following the deeply - scored 
mountain trails of the treasure 
seekers of the past, and | 
know how alluring are these 
tales of antiguas that produced 
fabulous wealth. Antiguas in 
Mexico are aS common as 
woodchuck holes on Mohawk 
Valley farms. The El Pro- 
greso, at last accounts, was 
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on the high road to ruin, through continued dissensions and lawsuits. 

The San Luis Mining Company, of Durango, Mexico, capital 
$2,250,000, offered its stock at par, ten dollars, early in 1901, with the 
recommendation that it was “ doubtful whether anything has ever been 
offered to the public for subscription which gives so much promise from 
so small an outlay.” Among the directors were Myra B. Martin, whom 
Mr. Stevens, the cditor of the “Copper Handbook,” ungallantly accuses of 
lving about the properties she adver ises in the newspapers; George A. 
Treadwell, who, Mr. Stevens says, ‘‘ was never rated as more than a star 
of the fourth magnitude in the country where his alleged successes were 
supposed to have been made;” and the late Walter S. Logan, whose 
name in a company directorate was never a guarantee of its worth. I 
have had several letters from Miss Martin lately, offering me the stock, 
originally sold at ten dollars, at $6.50. In the open market the stock 
is $3 bid, $4 asked. The company paid last year two dividends of one 
per cent. each. It is the only company of all the one hundred and fifty 
advertised in 1go1-02 now on a dividend basis. 


Some of These Companies Are Honest but Unfortunate 


Former Lieutenant Governor Ernest Cady, of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, was the president of the Socorro Gold Company, of Yuma 
County, Arizona, capital $500,000, the stock of which was sold by the 
Philadelphia promoting firm of William A. Mears and Company, with 
the guarantee that dividends would begin “ within six months, at the 
rate of twelve per cent.” The property is idle, and Lieutenant Governor 
Cady writes me: “ The company is in the hands of its president, George D. 
Workman, of Torrington, Connecticut, but they are not giving out any 
information, so far as I am able to learn. It is my opinion that there 
should be something in this company for the stockholders, if properly 
managed. The company owns a good property, but needs funds.” Mr. 
Mears ignores my inquiries regarding the Oro Hondo Mining Com- 
pany, in the Black Hills of South Dakota, a $10,000,000 bubble he 
promoted in 1902. It was sold under the hammer by the sheriff, a year 
ago, for exactly $27,132.86. The property is said tohave gone into better 
hands. The Yankee Consolidated Mining, Milling, and Tunnel Com- 
pany, capital $2,000,000, in Clear Creek County, Colorado, offered 
investors “the greatest and best enterprise ever placed before them.” 
The Yankee is being actively developed, and is regarded as an honest 
proposition. It is now more than six years since its promoter, Henry I. 
Seeman, left the life insurance business to go into mining. He is the 
president of the Yankee, as well as of the Seeman 
Investment and Banking Company, and the Conti- 
nental Mines, Power, and Reduction Company. He 
is an enthusiastic promoter, and calls the Yankee 
“a mountain of gold.” | 

The Idaho Gold Mines Development Com- 
pany, to which the Secretary of State of Idaho lent 
his name as president, was a promotion of Makee- 
ver Brothers, one of the New York firms operating 
on the exchange-what-you-don’t- want -for-what- 
you-do system. Makeever Brothers publish a 
monthly paper, the “ Rocky Mountain Gold Miner,” 
on the cover page of which, in a list of bonanza gold 
mines, they assert: ‘‘One hundred dollars bought a 
thousand shares of Idaho Gold Mine Development 
Company in 1902, now worth $500.” A New York 
broker, to whom I submitted a list of mining com- 
panies, marked the Makeever Idaho proposition 
“N.G.” The company is certainly not paying divi- 
dends, and, at last accounts, the owners were talking 
of putting in a cyanide plant. Mr. Makeever writes 
me that his firm has “a fortune wrapped up in the 
Idaho,” and they “count upon it as a bulwark of 
our syndicate, the greatest of all our promotions.” 


Liberal Commissions—but “No Rake-offs” 


Mr. Makeever confessed to me some months ago 
that he received a commission of forty per cent. for 
selling Manhattan Express mining stock, although 
his letters to investors asserted that “every dollar 
would go into the mine—no ruke-offs.” But the 
truth, by his own confession, is that, if he sold all 
the stock he offered, $55,000 was his “ rake-off”’ 
and $75,000 the company’s share. “ But,” says he, 
“this is the rule of all companies.” Mr. Makeever 
was also the fiscal agent, in 1902, for the National 
Fiber and Cellulose Company. For information 
concerning this promotion he refers me to the 
Chicago offices of the company, but two letters of 
inquiry sent to Chicago have brought no reply. 

“ The richest copper m‘ne in the United States” was the claim 
made by R. M. Wiers, a New York “fiscal agent,” now at No. 41 Wall 
Street, for the North American Mining Company, capital, $1,500,000, 
near Baker City, Oregon. Among its officers were Thomas Burke, of 
Baker City, and Hon. F. F. Merriam, and Spencer B. Cole, of Des 
Moines, Iowa. Mr. Wiers refuses to tell me about this wonderful 
property, but Mr. Stevens comes to my aid with his “Copper Hand- 


“ Letters addressed to the Table Mountain 
Mine have been returned unclaimed” 


book:” “The company 
makes the palpably false 
claim that its copper ledge 
is a thousand feet wide and 
over a mile long, giving 
assays of. six to eight per 
cent. of copper. The man- 
agement is apparently com- 
posed of men of fair stand- 
ing, for which reason it is 
charitable to suppose that 
they do not know any 
better than to put out such 
glaring misstatements.” 
Mr. Wiers writes me that 
he. sees fit to ignore my 
letters asking also for in- 
formation regarding his 
Rio Tinto Copper Mining 
Company in the Black 
Hills, the charter of which 
was forfeited for nonpay- 
ment of taxes; his Solano 
County Oil and Develop- 
ment Company, in Cali- 
fornia, “the best oil prop- 
osition ever offered to the 
public;” and his Standard 
Amalgamated Gold Placer 
Mining Company, on Trout 
Creek, Montana, “the best gold stock .in New York City.” None of 
these superlatively excellent companies is known to any mining man or 
broker of whom I have sought the enlightenment refused by Mr. Wiers. 
The paucity of information to be had from wildcat promoters, after 
they have made their clean-up, isin striking contrast to the mass of. 
letters, circulars, and prospectuses they pour into the mails while they 
are reaching into the investor’s pocketbook. 

In Kilby Street, Boston, there is a concern which styles itself the 
American Investment Company. Its members are Edward C. Davis 
and Joseph H. Allen. It was responsible for two of our list of 1901-2 
companies—the Bingham Copper Boy Mining Com- 
pany, of Utah, and the Crescent Oil Company, of 
Santa Cruz and Kern Counties, California. The 
modest claim made by this “‘ banking house” for 
the Bingham Copper Boy was that it would be 
“one of the greatest producing and dividend-paying 
copper mines in the world,” and investors were 
ready to believe from that claim that Bingham Cop- 
per Boy would make them ‘‘more money than any 
other stock in the market.” It may, sometime, but 
the property is idle and in debt, and is trying to get 
more money out of the stockholders by offering 
one-dollar stock at twenty cents a share, which may 
be bought of brokers at six cents a share. The 
American Investment Company generously sub- 
scribes for $1,000 worth of stock, to help the com- 
pany out. An 8,000 per cent. advance was the 
possibility for Crescent Oil. The Davis-Allen con- 
cern, in offering the stock at twelve and a half cents 
a share, announced that they had ‘‘sold 200,000 
shares in eighteen days,” that it offered “the 
greatest money-making opportunity of the twentieth 
century,” and that “it might be worth ten dollars a 
share in a short time.” 


Another Easy Hundred Per Cent. Opportunity 


Theimarket value to-day of this bonanza is nil. 
The company is dead and the stock worthless. The 
crowd that promoted the Crescent later put out the 
Columbian Oil, Asphalt, and Refining Company, 
JR and gave their new stock to some of the Crescent 
Rowu stockholders. The Kilby Street concern “believes 
that this is an opportunity to make a large amount 
of money.” The firm is also sponsor for four other 
companies, now selling stock, that do not come 
within the scope of our immediate investigation—the 
Tide-Water Broken Stone Company, the Mitchell 
Punctureless Pneumatic Tire Company, the E. L. C. 
Colby Company, and the Dill Cattle Company. 
Early in rọor, stock in the Cambria Mining 
Company was offered by J. M. Fisher and Company, of Boston. 
“This mine,” they promised, “will make its present stockholders 
immensely rich. It will pay one hundred per cent. in dividends 
in two years.” The investor in this fifty per cent. stock, who writes 
to Mr. Fisher for information, gets his letter back, stamped in big, red 
letters by the government: “Fraudulent. Business of addressee 
[Concluded on pages 127~L0 130] 
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Author of “ Tramping with Tramps,” “The World of Graft,” “Powers That Prey,” etc. 


This is the most startling, the most wonderful dicts of a human life 
that has ever been written. It is by a man who, still under forty, has 
followed one of the most marvelous careers ever known. Every word 


“The arm of the apparatus caught me on the hip” 


MY FIRST appearance on the Road proper, 

after so unceremoniously leaving brush 
factory and schoolroom, took place, one night, 
at some coke ovens near the State Line toward 
which I was traveling. My boots had been 
exchanged for shoes, the old cap had given 
way to a better one, and the ragged coat had 
been patched. In this fashion I climbed to 
the top of the ovens, and said: ‘‘ Hello” to 
some men who were cooking their coffee in a 


tomato can over one of the oven openings. I 


do not recall now whether they were ‘‘Gay 
Cats” or ‘‘Hoboes,” (two different species of 
vagrants) but they were, at any rate, very hospi- 
table, which must be said of both classes of men 
when separated. Thrown together,they are apt to 
be on their dignity,—particularly the ““Hoboes.”? 

Coffee was given me, also bread and meat, 
and I was shown how to fix some planks 
across the edge of the oven for sleeping pur- 
poses. My inexperience became only too ap- 
parent when I told the men that I had ‘‘just 
beat the Ref.” The look they gave one an- 
other after this confession, was a revelation to 
me at the time, and remains in my memory 
still as one of the carliest typical hobo traits I 
remarked. What it meant to me at the mo- 
ment is not clear any longer; I probably 
simply made a note of it, and resolved to know 
more about it later on. Thinking it over, it 
seems to me that it epitomized in a glance all 
the secret clannishness and “‘ear-wigging” ten- 
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of it is true. 


dencies which the travelers of the 
Road possess in such large and abun- 
dant measure. The ‘“‘ear-wigging”— 
listening—was plain to see when the 
men stopped talking themselves, and, 
gave heed to me, practically a kid; the 
secrecy when one of them kindly ad- 
vised me not to spread the news of my 
escape too promiscuously; and the 
clannishness in giving a fellow roadster 
such practical counsel. 

That night on the coke ovens was 
uneventful, except that all of us had to 
be careful not to roll off our perches 
into the hot fires beneath us, which 
fact calls to mind an experience I nad 
later on in a railway sand house in 
Ohio. Thesand was just comfortably 
hot when I lay down to sleep, but I 
forgot that the fire might brighten up 
during the night, and lay close to the 
stove. What was my dismay in the 
morning, on brushing off the sand, to 
find that the seat of my best trousers 
had been burned through over night. 
Fortunately, I had two pairs on, 
otherwise my predicament would have 
been no laughing matter. 

Once over the State Line, I made 
for Wheeling. There was no partic- 
ular reason in heading for that State, 
a! but in tramp life there is no special 
reason for going anywhere. Time and 
again I have started north or south 
with a well mapped out itinerary, and 
plans fixed and set, when along would 
come some roadster with a more in- 
teresting route to follow, or what 
seemed to be such, and my route would 
_ bediscarded ina moment. Thus it ever 
was during the eight months: one day Chicago 
might be my objective, and I fancied that I knew 
exactly what was necessary to be done there. 
In a hundred miles, as likely as not, something 
far more important, as I thought, required my 
attention in New Orleans. Die Ferne has sel- 
dom had her wild calls more carefully listened 
to by me than they were at this time. There 
was no home to which I dared go; the world 
was literally my oyster, and all I had to do, or 
knew how to do, for the time being, was 
wander. Roadsters, who railroad as persist- 
ently as I did, seldom stopping for more than 
a day or so, at the most a week end, in any 
place, are called victims of the “ railroad 
fever.” i ` 

In West Virginia I heard of a country district 
between the State Line and Wheeling where it 
was easy to “feed,” where, in fact, travelers on 
the highway, when mealtime came, were beck- 


Mrs. Mattie Bryarly, Benton City, Missouri, 
has sent the following letter to SUCCESS 
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“I want to say to the Success Company and 
to Josiah Flynt that Mr. Flynt’s articles of his 


own life history are sure to do much good. 
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Bring them to the light, thereby helping others 
to overcome and help build success where 
failure once reigned.” 
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He has even begged, and, perhaps, at your own back door.—The Editor. 
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oned into the cabins by the mountaineers to 
havea bite. Such localities are called by tramps 
“ fattenin’-up places.” As the nervousness in- 
cident to the escape and the following severe 
travels had worn me out and made me rather 
thin, the country district in the hills took hold 
of my fancy. There is nothing of particular 
interest about the locality or my stay there to. 
call for especial comment, except that the 
mountaineers were so friendly and hospitable 
that I was able to build up my strength very 
considerably for the struggle of existence in in- 
hospitable places further on. It was also a 
capital hiding place until the excitement over 
my departure from the school, if there had 
been any, shculd subside. 

During the first month of my wanderings I 
was bedless, and frequently roofless. Indeed, 
when I finally did rest, or try to, in a bed, the 
experience was so strange that I slept very 
little. A box car, a haystack, a railway-tie 
drawn close to a fire—these were my principal 
lodging places during the entire eight months. 
It may have been a hard outing, but it tough- 
ened and inured me to unpleasantness which 
would certainly seem very undesirable now. 
In a way, they were undesirable then. I was 
able to sleep uncommonly well in box car or 
haystack, and, except when traveling at night, 
eight hours’ good rest constituted my regular 
portion. I traveled in a majority of the States, 
and visited many of the large cities. In general, 
I kept track of the names of the different 
places I visited, but certain “ stops”? at com- 
paratively insignificant towns have clung in my 
memory when much larger places that I must 
have seen are dim and hazy. 

At one of these minor “‘stops” in Michigan 
I probably had a chance to experiment with 
that tantalizing dream of earlier years—the 
notion that, to amount to anything, I must go 
secretly to some place, work my way intoa 
profession, and then on up the ladder until I 
should be able to return to my people, and 
say: ‘Well, with all my waywardness, I man- 
aged to get on.” 

The town had the conventional “Academy,” 
and other educational institutions, which my 
dream had always included in the carcer I had 
in mind, and there was a hospitality about the 
people which promised all kinds of things. I 
got my dinner at the home of a well-to-do 
widow, who very sensibly made me work for 
it, chopping wood,—a_ task that I was careful 
to perform behind the house, so that my com- 
panions—real hoboes, every one of them, should 
not see me breaking one of their cardinal rules. 
The work over, I was invited into the dining 
room for my meal, during which the good 
hostess asked me rather minutely about my 
life. For some reason, I was in the ‘‘self- 
made man” mood at the time, and told the 
woman about my desire for an education, and 
later, a professional career. She came over to 
my seat, examined my cranium, and then, 
turning to her daughter—a sightly miss—said: 
“ The head is not at all badly shaped. He 
may be bright.” 

“Let us hope so, for his sake, anyhow,” was 
the daughter’s rather doubtful comment. Be- 
fore leaving, the mother was rather insistent on 
my calling at the office of a local lawyer who 
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was reputed to be “ much interested in young 
men, and their welfare.” I promised to look 
him up, but somehow his time and mine did 
not agree—he was not at his office—and per- 
haps I lost another chance to be a legal light. 

As weeks and months went by, he dream 
of “‘self-madeness,’’ as I once heard a tramp 
describe it, became less and less oppressive; at 
any rate, I noticed that merely because a town 
or village harbored an academy and college, 
and possibly a philanthropic lawyer, did not 
sufhce to tempt me out of the box car rolling 
through the locality. Nothing else in particular 
had come to take its place, that I recall. But 
certain it is that the box car, on a_ bright, 
sunny day, rolling along, clinkety-clink, chunk- 
ety-chunk, possessed temporary attractions 
which dreamy self-madeness could not offer. 

This particular time in my wanderings 
probably saw the height 
of the railroad fever in 
me. It burned and siz- 
zled, it almost seemed, 
on occasions, and the 
distant whistle of a 
“freight” going my way, 
or any way, for that 
matter, became as sweet 
a sound as was ever the 
dinner call, or the re- 
cess bell. To-day, I can 
laugh at all this, but it 
was a very serious mat- 
ter in those days; un- 
less I covered a certain 
number of miles each 
day or week, and saw 
so many different States, 
cities, rivers, and kinds 
of people, I was disap- 
pointed—Hoboland was 
not giving me my share 
of her bounteous supply 
of fun and change. Of 
course, I was called 
‘railroad-crazy” by the 
quieter roadsters in 
whom the fever as such 
had long since subsided, ` 
but I did not mind. 
Farther, farther, /arther! 
This was what I insist- 
ed on and got. In the 
end I had seen a great 
deal, of course, but alto- 
gether too much of it 
only superficially. Later 
tramp trips, undertaken 
with a serious purpose 
and confined to narrow- 
er limits, have netted me 
much more lasting in- 
formation and amuse- 
ment. 

Of accidents, during 
my whirlwind travels, I 
am thankful to say that 
there is very little to 
report. While other men and boys were break- 
ing legs, getting crushed under wheels, and 
falling between cars, I went serenely on my 
way unharmed. There is a world of signifi- 
cance to me now in the words: “ Unknown man 
among the dead,” printed so often in connec- 
tion with freight-train wrecks. They usually 
mean, that one or more “ Hobo,” or “Gay 
Cat,” has “cashed in,” and is “bound out.” 

Perhaps, I came as near to a serious mishap, 
in Western Pennsylvania, as anywhere else. I 
was traveling with a tall, lanky roadster, called 
Slim,” on the “ Lake Shore” Railroad. We 
had been on the train the greater part of the 
night, in the hope of reaching Erie before day- 
light. The “freight,” however, had met with 
a number of delays, and dawn found us still 
twelve miles out of Erie. We were riding 
“outside,” on the bumpers, and on the tops of 


the cars. When the train stopped, to take 
water, we cautiously hid in the long grass near 
the track, so that the trainmen would not dis- 
cover us. Pretty soon the whistle blew, and 
the train moved on again. “Slim,” my com- 
panion, was the first to climb up the ladder, 
and I soon followed him. By that time the 
car;we were on had reached the watering-plug, 
where the fireman had carelesslv left the swing- 
ing arm pointing toward the train. There was 
plenty of room for the train to pass without 
touching it, but, while climbing the ladder, I 
let my body swing backward some distance to 
see whether the crew in the caboose were 
watching us. “Slim” was already on top. 
Suddenly the arm of the watering apparatus 
caught me on the hip, and I was swung com- 
pletely over it, falling luckily on my back, 
hands, and feet on the ground below, but with 


“On seeing his disabled pals, he made for the door” 


my left hand within about three inches of the 
rail and wheels. I was so frightened, that at 
least two cars went by me, before I ventured 
to move. Then I slunk over to the grass, to 
see how badly I had been hurt. There was 
not a bruise or a scratch on me. In a moment 
I was back on the train again, looking for 
“Slim.” 

“You’re a nice fellow!” I said to him in no 
uncertain tones of disgust.‘ Could n’t even 
look back to see where I had fallen, huh? ” 

“I did look back,” he returned in an ag- 
grieved manner. “I saw the whole business. 
What was the use o’ gettin’ off when I saw ’t 
you was all to the good? Besides, I want to 
make Erie for breakfast.” 

Such are the “blowed-in-the-glass stiffs.” 
When in a hurry,anda square meal is in sight, 
even accidents can occur without influencing 
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their itineraries an iota. Even had my hand 
been crushed under the wheels, it is doubtful 
whether “Slim” would have got off the train. 
Erie once reached, and a good breakfast added 


-to his assets, he would doubtless have bestirred 
himself in my behalf. 


One learns not to com- 
plain in Hoboland about such trifles, and I, 


also, have been guilty of seeing companions in 


danger with a calm eye, and a steady lip. 

My first “ baptism of fire,” when the “ Song 
of the: Bullet’? was heard in all its complete- 
ness, took place in Iowa, or Western Illinois, 
I forget which, this forgetfulness being an- 
other testimony to the cold-blooded indiffer- 
ence of the Road and its travelers as to time, 
place, and weather. Five of us were very anx- 
ious to “make” Chicago (“Chi”) by early 
morning of the next day. Ordinarily, we had 
plenty of time, but we failed to consider the 

railroad we were on— 

the Chicago, Burlington, 
and (Quincy, or the 

“QO,” as it is more fa- 

miliarly known. Some 

years previous the great 

“Q” strike had taken 

place, affording so-called 

“‘scabs’’ from the East, 

who were very liberally 

introduced into the 

“Qs” territory, an op- 

portunity to Manage 

things for a time. Their 
lot was not an easy 
one, and to be called 

“scabs,” incensed them 

not a little. 

We determined to 
ride on an afternoon 
“ freight’ at least far 
enough to land some- 
where nicely about time 
for supper. I certainly 
remember catching the 
train in Iowa,but wheth- 
er the “Song of the 
Bullet” was sung there 

_ or on the Illinois side of 
the Mississippi, I am at 

a loss to say. On one 

side or the other, the 

crew discovered us, and 
insisted on our “ hitting 
the gravel,” getting off 
the train. We demurred. 

“Get off, you dirty 
tramps,” the conductor 
ordered. 

We were not particu- 
larly dirty,and, although 
we might have been 
called tramps and lived 
up to the “calling,” we 
believed that, even as 
such, we were higher in 
the social scale than 
were “‘scabs.”’ The crew 
numbered four. As I 

have said, we were five strong. Finally, losing 
our tempers and judgment, we told the conductor 
that we would not only ride his train but his 
caboose as well, and we scrambled for places 
on the platform. He tried to kick at us first, 
but fright at our numbers soon overcame him, 
and, with an oath, he ran into the caboose, 
shouting back that he would soon see who was 
running that train. We knew only too well 
what his actions meant, and dropped off. Ina 
minute he appeared on the back platform with 
a revolver, and opened up on us. Fortunately, 
his train was moving ahead at a fair pace and 
he was a poor shot. As I recall the incident 
none of us was particularly frightened, and 
there was no such ‘“‘pingh-h” in the “ Song of 
the Bullet” as I have so often heard described. 
The “pingh-h,”?” indeed, I have never heard 
anywhere. The bullets that the conductor sent 
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Our way went over our heads and around us, 
with a whizzing whine. As Bret Harte sug- 
gests, in his bullet verses, it was as if the 
disappointment at not reaching us was over- 
whelmingly acute. Since that experience other 
bullets have whizzed and whined about me— 
not many, thanks!—and it has seemed to me 
sometimes that they went purring on their 
flight, and then again whining. 

An experience that I had in a railroad sand 
house in Wisconsin illustrates the definiteness 
with which the hobo must frequently assert his 
rights. A man, called “Scotchy” by some, 
“ Rhuderick ” by others, was my companion at 
the time. We were the first-comers at the sand 
house, and wholly ignorant of a Wisconsin col- 
lection of rovers, nicknamed ‘‘The Kickers.” 
These Kickers, it appears, had been in the 
habit of running all available tramp ‘“‘stops” 
(sléeping places) to suit their own convenience, 
and if their so-called ‘‘spots” at any “stop” 
were found appropriated by others on their ar- 
rival, no matter how late, they proceeded to 
drive the alleged interlopers out, if they felt 
strong enough. They were hoboes of a kind, 
but they were careful to travel incognito when 
alone. “Scotchy” and I quite unwittingly took 
three of the Kickers’ places in the sand house 
in question, and were comfortably asleep when 
the Kickers appeared. 

“You got yer nerve on,” said one of the 
burly brutes to “‘Scotchy,” tickling him none 
too gently in the ribs with his toe-tip. “Get 
out o’ there, an’ give yer betters their rights.” 
The rasping voice and the striking of matches 
wakened mealso. Somehow, it may have been 
tramp instinct, for certainly the Road develops 
such things—I felt impelled on the instant to 
grab and capture the poker, and ‘* Scotchy’’ se- 
cured the sand bucket. 

“ Me betters, huh?” cried ‘Scotchy,’’? omi- 
nously swinging his bucket. ‘“‘This for you,” and 
he brought the bucket perilously near one of 
the Kickers’ heads. Matches were being struck 
on all sides, and it was not difficult to see. 
The Kickers framed closely together for their 
attack. They forgot, or did not know, about 
my poker. Pretty soon. another match was 
struck. The Kickers had coupling pins, and 
looked formidable. I was in a shadow. They 
consolidated their forces against ‘‘Scotchy.” 
His bucket, however, stretched one Kicker flat 
before he had time to defend himself. Total 
darkness and silence followed. Then a Kicker 
ventured another match. This was my chance. 
The long poker shot out, and the point must 
have hit hard in the temple; at any rate, the 
wounded Kicker sat down. The remaining 
Kicker risked still one more light, but on seeing 
his disabled pals, he made for the door. ‘Too 
late! Other hoboes, not Kickers, had arrived, 
‘“‘dope’”’ lights were secured, and the story was 
told. The poor Kickers were “kicked” out of 
that sand house as never before or since, I am 
sure. 

Such aggregations of tramps are met with 
throughout Hoboland, and there are constant 
clashes between them and itinerant roadsters 
traversing the gangs’ districts. The only thing 
to do, we found, was to fight shy of them when 
alone, and, if in force, to fight them; otherwise 
they became so arrogant and despotic that no 
one, not even the mere short-distance trespasser, 
was left unmolested. 

A thirty days’ sentence to Jail, toward the 
close of the eight months’ trip, hurt and tan- 
talized me more than any of the wrecks on 
railroads or disputes with bullies. It came, un- 
fortunately, in June, the hobo’s favorite month. 
Sleeping in a box car at night was my crime. 
I have described the arrest and general experi- 
ence in one of my tramp books, but I can not 
forbear saying a few words about the judge who 
sentenced me. At the time—1889, I think, was 
the year—he was Police Judge, in Utica, New 
York where, in company with a friend, I was 
caught. The night’s batch of prisoners were 


brought before him—drunks, thieves, runaway 
boys, ,train-jumpers, bona fide ‘‘ Hoboes” and 
“ Gay Cats.” The court-room was a dingy little 
place with benches for the prisoners and officers, 
and a raised platform with a desk for the judge. 
I shall never forget how the latter looked— 
“spick and span” to the last degree in outward 
appearance, but there was an overnight look in 
his face that boded us ill, I feared. “‘Just as if 
he’d come out of a Turkish bath,” whispered 
an unfortunate who had been found asleep in 
the streets. The judge certainly paid little 
enough attention to our cases to have come from 
anywhere, but a Turkish bath ought to have 
left him more merciful. We were all punished 
according to the judge’s whims and the law’s 
limitations, the overnight look on the face of our 
persecutor, aS we considered him, deepening, 
it seemed, with each sentence. My “‘thirtyday” 
fate rolled as easily from his lips as did the five 
and ten day pronouncements for the “alcohol- 
ics;”? he did not seem to know any difference 
between them. Perhaps, in the years that have 
intervened, he has been enlightened on this 
point. I hope so, for his sake, at least. 

The sentencing over, we prisoners were taken 
to our different destinations, mine being the 
jail at Rome, as the Utica prison was crowded. 
There is little to add to what I have longsince 
told in print about my stay there; but perhaps 
Ihave never emphasized sufficiently the tramp’s 
disgust at having “to do time ” in June. From 
May till November is his natural roving time, 
his box-car vacation; in winter, jail, even the 
workhouse; is often more of a boon than other- 
wise. The Rome jail consequently harbored 
very unwilling guests in the persons of the few 
tramps lodged there. However, even thirty 
summer days, precious as they are on the “‘out- 
side,” pass away sooner than one at first ex- 
pects them to, and then comes that glorious 
moment—thunder, lightning, not even a pour- 
ing rain can mar: it—when the freed one is 
again his own master. There may be other 
experiences in life more ecstatic than this one, 
but I would willingly trade them all tempora- 
rily for that first gasp in the open air, and that 
unfettered tread on the ground, which the 
discharged prisoner enjoys. 

* * * * * * * 

Of my status as a tramp, in the general so- 
cial fabric in Hoboland, perhaps enough is said 
when I report that, before quitting the Road, I 
could have at any time claimed and secured 
the respect due to to the ‘‘ blowed-in-the-glass”’ 
wanderer. Yet I could make myself quite as 
much at home at a “hang-out” of the “ Gay 
Cats” as among the “Hoboes.” Begging for 
money was something that I indulged in as 
little as possible; at the start, it was impossible 
for me to ask for ‘‘coin.”” My meals, however, 
lodging, and clothes were found by me in the 
same abundance as the old timer’s. I had to 
have such things, and, as asking for them was 
the conventional way of getting them, I asked 
persistently, regularly, and fairly success- 
fully. 

There is nothing to be said in defense of this 
practice. It is Just as much a “graft” as steal- 
ing is; indeed, stealing is looked upon in the 
Under World as by all odds the more aristo- 
cratic undertaking. But stealing in Hoboland 
is not a favorite business or pastime. Hobo- 
land is the home of the discouraged criminal 
who has no other refuge. His criminal wit, if 
he had any, has not panned out well, and he 
resorts to beggary and clandestine railroading 
as the next best time-killer. Punishment has 
tired him out, frightened him, and the Road 
looms up before him spacious and friendly. 

There were tramps thousands of years ago, 
and I fear that they will be on the earth, if 
there be an earth then, thousands of years 
hence. ‘They change a little in dress, customs, 
and diet as the years roll by, just as other people 
change. But, for all practical purposes, I 
should expect to find the ancient Egyptian hobo, 
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for instance, if he could come to life and would 
be natural, pretty much the same kind of road- 
ster that we know in our present American 
type. Laziness, loafing, Wanderlust, and beg- 
ging are to-day what they ever have been— 
qualities and habits that are passed on from 
generation to generation, practically intact. 

My longest Wanderlust trip came to an end 
in the much maligned city of Hoboken, New 
Jersey. Some work done for a farmer, near 
Castleton, on the Hudson River, netted me a 
few dollars, and, one night in September, in 
company of an aged Irishman, I drifted down 
the river to the great city ona canal boat. The 
Irishman got separated from me in the 
crowded thoroughfares in New York, and I 
drifted alone over to Hoboken, bent on an 
important errand, but doubtful about its out- 
come. Little did I realize then what a hard 
task there was ahead of me, and how great 
the change in my life was to be, the task once 
finished. 

* * * * * * % 

Twenty years ago, and probably at an ear- 
lier date still, the traveler bound for Europe on 
any of the ships, sailing from Hoboken, might 
have seen, had he been curious enough to look 
about him, a strange collection of men of all 
ages, Sizes, and make-ups, huddled together 
nights in a musty cellar only a few steps from 
the North German Lloyd’s docks. And, had he 
talked with this uncouth company, he would 
have learned much about the ways and means 
necessary to make big ships go and come on 
their ocean voyages. 

Somewhat less than twenty years ago, say 
eighteen, a greasy paper sign was tacked to 
the door of the cellar for the benefit of those 
who might be looking for the dingy hole. 
It read: ‘“‘Internashnul Bankrupp Klubb— 
Wellcome!” The words and lettering were 
the work of an Italian lad, who had a faculty 
for seeing the humor in things which make 
others cry and sigh. In the years that have 
passed the sign has been blown away, and a 
barber to-day holds forth where the “ Bank- 
rupps ” formerly lodged. The store above, a 
general furnishing establishment for emigrants 
and immigrants, has also given way to a saloon, 
I think, and the outfitting business of former 
days has developed, in the hands of the old 
proprietor’s sons, into a general banking and 
exchange affair nearby, around the corner. 
The old proprietor has long since been gath- 
ered unto his fathers, I have been told, but the 
boys possess much of his business acumen and 
money-getting propensities, and are doing well, 
preferring, however, to handle in cash the cur- 
rencies of the various nations to selling tin 
pots, pans, mattresses, and shoddy clothing, as 
did the old man. 

Their father was a Hebrew, who may or 
may not have had a very interesting history 
before I met him, but at the time of our ac- 
quaintance he looked so fat and comfortable 
and money was so plainly his friend and bene- 
factor that he was a pretty prosaic representa- 
tive of his race. I had heard about him in 
New York, after making unsuccessful attempts 
there and in Brooklyn to secure a berth as 
caretaker on a Europe-bound cattle ship. 

Eight months of roughing iton the Road had 
worked many changes in my temperament,ways 
of calculating, and general appearance. I was 
no longer the youth who had jumped out of 
that second story window and made for parts 
unknown. Had it been necessary, so tough 
and hardened had my physique become, that, 
on arriving in Hoboken, I could havedone my- 
self credit, I think, in getting out of a third 
story window. Iwas thin and scrawny, to be 
sure, but such characteristics are most deceiv- 
ing to the observer unacquainted with tramp 
life. They may mean disease, of course, but 
more frequently not than the contrary, and in 
my case most decidedly not. Whatever else 
hoboing had done or failed to do for me, it had 
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“in a moment he appeared on the back platform and fired on us” 
— 


steeled my muscles, tightened up my nerve, and 
jostled my self-reliance into a thoroughly work- 
ing condition. Many a vacation in recent 
years, So far as mere health is concerned, might 
have been spent with profit on the Road. But 
eighteen years ago it was a different matter. 
Die Ferne, as such, was at least temporarily 
under control, I had become tired of simply 
drifting, and, whether I should find a home 
abroad or not, the outlook could hardly be 
much darker over seas than in my own coun- 
try. I had some knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages, and knew that, at a pinch, I could 
retreat to England, or to one of her colonies, 
if Germany should prove inhospitable. How 
to get across was the main problem. The 
cattle ships were overmanned, it seemed, and 
the prospects of succeeding as a stowaway were 
pronounced bad. 

I finally heard of the corpulent Hebrew and 
the “‘Bankrupp;” Club in Hoboken. A Ger- 
man sailor told me about the place, describing 
the cella: as a refuge for “gebusted”” Europe- 
ans, who wer: prepared to work their way 
back to their Old Country homes as coal pass- 
ers. The sailor said that any one, European 
or not, was welcome at the club, provided he 
looked able to stand the trip. ‘Fhe Hebrew re- 
ceived two dollars from the steamship compa- 
nies for every man he succeeded in shipping. 

My first interview with this man, how he 
lorded it over me, and how I answered him 
back—these things are as vivid to me to-day 


as they were years ago. “Dua bist zu schwach,” 
(you are too weak) he told me, on hearing of 
my desire for a coal trimmer’s berth. “ Pig 
mens are necessary for dat vork,” and his large 
Oriental eyes ran disdainfully over my shabby 
appearAnce. 

“Never you mind how schwach I am,” I 
assured him; “that’s my lookout. See here! 
I'll give you two dollars besides what the com- 
pany gives you, if you'll get me a berth.” 

Again the Oriental’s eyes rolled, and closed. 
“Vell,” the man returned, at length, ‘‘ you can 
sleep downstairs, but It’ink you are zu schwach.” 

The week spent “downstairs” is perhaps as 
memorable a week as any in my existence. 
Day after day went by. “Pig mens” by the 
dozen left the cellar to take their positions, 
great ships whistled and drew out into the 
mighty stream, outward bound, my little store 
of dimes and nickels grew smaller and smaller 
—and I was still “downstairs,” awaiting my 
chance (a hopeless one, it seemed,) with the 
other incapables that the ships’ doctors had 
refused to pass. The Italian lad, with his 
sweet tenor voice and sunny temperament, 
helped to brighten the life in the daytime and 
early evening, but the dark hours of the night, 
full of the groans and sighs of the old men 
trying for berths, were dismal enough. Nearly 
every nationality was represented in the cellar 
during the week I spent there, but Germans 
predominated. What tales of woe and distress 
these men had to tell! They were all “ge- 


busted,” every one of them. A pawnbroker 
would probably not have given five dollars for 
the possessions of the entire crew. 

“Amerika” was the delinquent jn each re- 
ported case of failure—the men themselves 
were cock-sure that they were in no particular 
to blame for their defeat and bankruptcy. “TI 
should never have come to this accursed land,” 
was the assertion of practically all of the in- 
mates of the cellar, except the little Italian. 
He liked Neuvo Yorko, una citta molto bellis- 
stma—but he wanted to see his mother and 
Italia once more. Afterwards he would come 
back to Neuvo Yorko, to be mayor, perhaps, 
some day. The hope that is in Americans was 
also in him. He believed in it, in himself, and 
also in his mother; why should he not become 
a good American? Why not, indeed ? 

But those poor old men from Norway! Theirs 
was the saddest plight. ‘The boogs ” (bugs) 
one said to me—an ancient creature, with 
sunken eyes and temples—“ they eat down all 
my farm—all. Fhey come in a day. My mort- 
gage money due. They take my crops—all I 
had. No! America no good for me. «I go 
back see my daughter. Norway better.” I won- 
der where the poor old soul is, if he is still on 
earth. Ship after ship went out, but there was 
no berth for his withered up body, and, after 
each defeat, he fell back, sighing, in his corner 
of the cellar, a picture of disappointment and 
chagrin such as I have never seen elsewhere, 

[Concluded on-pages £48 to-120} 
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The Right to Be Disagreeable 


ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


F BUSINESS MEN were to throw off self-control in their offices and 
places of business as many of them do in their homes, and say the 
same mean, contemptible, unguarded things to their customers that 
they say to the members of their own families, their business would 
soon, go to pieces. 

No good business man would risk his reputation, or the welfare of 
his business in such a way. He knows better than that. He knows 
| that it would be fatal. When he is away from 
home he thinks too much of his reputation to risk 
it for the sake of gratifying his spleen, and he is 


There Are Many 


Social Jekylls always on his guard, for his pride is touched. He 
thinks too much of himself. His egotism, or 
and Hydes vanity, prevents him from making a fool of himself, 


and so he practices self-restraint wherever his repu- 
tation is at stake; but at home he does not care. He knows that his wife 
and children will try to protect him, and he does not hesitate to show 
the hog in him. 

There are thousands of men who are polite, tactful, diplomatic 
toward their customers, and in everything which bears upon their 
business, who seem to lock their good manners up in their offices at 
night, men who are known as Dr. Jekylls in all their business or pro- 
fessional relations, but who assume the character of Mr. Hyde as soon 
as they enter their own homes, where they feel at liberty to ride rough- 
shod over everybody’s feelings. They do not seem to think that the 
wife, or any other member of the family, gets tired, has “ nerves,” or 
troubles of any kind. They exercise self-restraint all day, but the 
moment they get home, they seem to vent their bad humor on every- 
body, even on.the dog or the cat. Is it not a strange thing that so 
many people think that home is not a place for the exercise of self- 
‘control, but take it for granted that there they can abuse everybody 


without restraint ? 
a a 


Why should a man who is polite and politic in business, and in his 
club, who can control himself elsewhere, use his home as a kicking 
post, a place to get rid of his bad blood,—a place which, of all others, 


ought to be the most sacred, most peaceful, and the sweetest place in 


the world to him? 

Manv 21 thoughtless parent leaves a depressing influence upon some 
member of the farmly, in the morning, the shadow of which hangs 
over the life all day. It does not matter that it is 
a thoughtless, heedless word flung out in impa- 
tience, its thrust is just as painful. 
thrusts are infinitely more painful than blows 
from the hand. 

If, on his return, there is company at home, he is just as suave 
and tactful as in his place of business. He defers to his wife’s judg- 
ment, and is very kind to the servants and children, because his reputa- 
tion is at stake. He can not afford to take chances with that. Out- 
side people might spread his hoggish qualities, gossip ‘about his mean- 
ness, and injure or humiliate him, while the members of his household 
would feel under a certain obligation to take everything in silence, to 
protect his name. 

As soon as the guests go, however, this type of man grunts and 
growls, snarls and nags and finds fault, until he works everyone within 
sound of his voice into a state of nervous irritability. Then he finds 
fault with them for not being more amiable. 


Using His Home 
as a Kicking Post 
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The head of the house is not always the only offender in this re- 
spect. Wives and children often seem to think that the home is the 
place where they can indulge in fits of hot temper, and say all manner 
of mean, disagreeable, and despicable things. They think that they 
have a right to spend a whole evening, or perhaps days, pouting over 
some fancied injury or over some trifle. 

I have been in homes where a domestic storm was raging furiously, 
but the moment the doorbell rang and a caller came the storm subsided 
instantly and there was a complete revolution in the manner and the 
conversation of the inmates. 

It is strange that so many people act as if the members of their 
immediate family have no special rights which they are bound to re- 
spect. ‘They can not imagine why they should 
not converse or whistle, scold, find fault, or make 
any kind of a noise, just because somebody else 
wants to read or think. Self-restraint is a rare 
virtue in many homes. : 

There are many homes where all the laws of 
courtesy, and even of ordinary decency, are set at 
defiance, where the boys go downstairs in the morning and about the 
house half-dressed, without the slightest feeling of delicacy. 

The girls are often just as careless as their brothers. 


Anything is Good 
Enough at Home 
with the Family 


They go 


‘The coarse brute always has the advantage. 


Tongue 


. Things 


‘nothing more. 


around the house in all sorts of costumes, soiled and untidy, and often 
to the table, especially in the morning, in a disgraceful condition. They 
think it is all right because only their brothers and parents are present. 
In many homes the father and boys think nothing of sitting around 
the house in their shirt-sleeves, or of going to the table in the same 
manner, and ‘dften they indulge in profanity and use language that they 
would be terribly ashamed of if anybody outside of their home should 
happen to hear. 
_ All safeguards, all self-respect and consideration for others are 
thrown down in many homes, and everybody is thought to be at liberty 
to be just as slovenly, cross, crabbed, and disagreeable as he pleases. 
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There is no one thing more fatal to that dignity of bearing, that 
refinement, that personal grace which commands respect, than this 


habit of dropping all standards of ordinary good behavior and conduct 


in the home. It fosters a vulgarity which is very 
demoralizing to all the laws of character-building 
and right living. This easy-going, slipshad man- 
ner of living, as practiced in many homes, tends to 
the loss of self-respect and respect for one another. 

How can you expect the respect of the mem- 
bers of your family, or of those who work for you, 
when you do not show any sort of respect or deference, or kindness, 
or consideration for them, and when you act as though anything was 
good enough for them? 

It often occurs that a man marries a beautiful, bright, cheerful girl 
who is always bubbling over with animal spirits, and in a short time 
everybody notices a complete change in her character, brought about 
by the perpetual suppression of her husband, who is severe in his 
criticisms and unreasonable in his demands. The wife is surrounded 
with this atmosphere of sharp criticism or severity until she entirely 
loses her naturalness and spontaneity, and self-expression becomes 
impossible. The result is an artificial, flavorless character. 

It is easy to say that a wife or employee should stand up for her 
rights, that she should resent harsh criticisms and perpetual nagging, 
fault-finding, and severity of judgment; but natural timidity, modesty, 
weakness of disposition, or dread of discord often mak«s this impossible. 
Then, the better-bred person is always placed at a disadvantage. 
The finer the character, 
the more sensitive the nature. The sense of propriety which comes 
from high breeding and nobility of nature places the victim at a great 
disadvantage. There may be a sense of disgust and a feeling of resent- 
ment, but these finer natures often cease after a while to resist or pro- 
test, and meekly submit to the injustice, however brutal, until the 
power to resist and stand up for one’s rights is almost oblterated. 


One can not be a lady or a gentleman some of the time and a bear 
the rest of the time without making unguarded slips. What we do 
habitually we tend to do all the time. Company 
manners are very dangerous things. Those who 
practice them are always betraying themselves. 
They are like good clothes that are worn only 
occasionally,—the wearer never becomes sufh- 
ciently used to the seldom-worn garments to feel 
. easy and comfortable in them, and is all the time 
betraying the fact. Like clothes, which must be worn often enough 
for the wearer to become unconscious of them, good manners must © 
become so habitual that we shall practice them spontaneously and 


The Effect of 
Constant Scolding 
upon the Character 


Company Manners 
Are Dangerous 


unconsciously. 


Many a man who is very deferential to society women, treats the 
girls or poor women who happen to be dependent upon him for a 
living very shabbily. In societv always on the alert to show the 
slightest service to the ladies, he is absolutely indifferent to the comfort 
and feelings of a stenographer or other woman in his employ. Those 
who are bound to him by the necessity of earning their living, do not 
call out his nobler sentiments. He regards them as “just help,” 
They may be infinitely finer grained than himself, but 
he rides roughshod over their sensit ve feelings, domineering, criticising, 
merciiessly scolding, even using profane language. 

Such a man would be terribly shocked if those to whom he is so 
deferential in society knew how he treated the women in his employ. 
They would not believe it possible,—if they could be in his office, 
store, or factory for a day—that the man who displays these coarse, 
brute qualities, could ever be the polished gentleman they met the 
evening before. Think of a woman, perhaps with a gentle, delicate 
training, a woman of culture and rare refinement, and who has seen 
better days, but whose changed circumstances compel her to earn a 
living for her little ones, endu ing thé ill-humor, submitting to the 
insulting remarks, the coarse and cruel treatment of such a man! 

[Concluded on page TF 7} | 
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illions for Music 
| By EDGAR MELS 


New York City is to-day the most important center of grand opera in the 
world. Two magnificent rival opera houses are supported by the public’ 
something heretofore unknown in even the great metropolitan cities of 


Oras Hanmer Europe. Two large companies comprising the world’s greatest singers pert 
Director The Metropolitan 


The Manhattan 


AMERICA is going to the extreme in music, so 

far as financial extravagance is concerned. 
According to conservative estimates, the people 
of this country will spend ten million dollars on 
this form of amusement between November, 
1906, and April, 1907. Included in this esti- 
mate is only the better class of music, the comic 
operas, musical comedies, and so-called “at- 
tractions” of this type not being considered 
at all. 

America has become music-mad—mad in 
its desire to hear music that it does not al- 
ways understand, and musicians whom it 
does not always value rightly. A musical 
obsession has taken hold of the people, and, 
having the necessary money to pay the 
demands of those wise enough to realize the 
extent of this newborn craze, we are now 
hearing the best there is in music at Eu- 
rope’s artistic expense. As a matter of fact, 
there were not twenty really first-class singers 
and instrumentalists left in Europe on De- 
cember first, for the “almighty dollar” is a 
patent attraction to even so impractical a 
being as the average musician. 


An Expensive Luxury 


In order to account for this sudden de- 
sire for music in this country, though it has 
been growing for the last five years, it is 
necessary to take a peep behind the scenes. 
To begin, music, as a commercial proposi- 
tion, is an expensive luxury, for only the 
very few make money, the vast numbers 
giving years of work to a cause which ap- 
preciates only the well-advertised. Granted 
that a human being is endowed with ab- 
normal talent in music, he or she can not 
hope for recognition in this country, until 
(1) he or she has gained a foreign reputa- 
tion; (2) has enough money to hire a hall, a 
famous orchestra and a noted conductor; 


have set a pace that has given music a new impetus in the United States 


or, (3) has been advertised along circus lines. 

In the first category are comparatively few 
American men, for not many seem to care for 
musical careers. Of women there are more, 
and, regretfully it must be said, for musical 
ethics, not all of them have attained success by 
methods that would stand the light of day. 


This portrait of Miss Geraldine Farrar, the leading soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, was taken about three years 
ago, when she first went to Europe to complete her musical 
studies. Ina beauty contest arranged by the Paris “ Figaro,” 
in 1903, Miss Farrar won second honors, the palm going to 
Miss Maude Fealy, an American actress. ‘The contest was 
very close, and was decided only after considerable discussion. 
The German Emperor, who was interested in the affair, 
expressed a hope that Miss Farrar would win, and openly 
declared, afterwards, that she possessed the most beautiful 
face he had ever seen. Miss Farrar appears also on the front 
cover of this issue, in the famous balcony scene of Gounod’s 
“Romeo et Juliette.” with Charles Rousseli¢re, which was 
specially painted by Frank B. Masters from the exact scene in 
the opera. The color tone, costumes and stage settings are 
just as they were designed and used for this production. 


The second category is growing more numer- 
ous. A girl has studied the piano for three or 
four years, and has made fair progress, and 
the time has come for a public début. Her 
parents and friends raise a fund—§$1,200 is 
needed for such an event in New York City,— 
and, after having had her vanity flattered for a 

night, the girl is forgotten by the public, and 

becomes a more or less competent teacher. 

Who gains by her début? A first-class or- 

chestra, like the Russian Symphony, can be 

hired for $400; Walter Damrosch and the 

New York Symphony ask $500. Carnegie 

Hall may be had for another $400; advertis- 

ing costs $100, and thepersuasive “‘manager”’ 

generally receives the balance for his services. 

The third class is most dangerous to the 
cause of music, for it exalts the less worthy 
to heights they do not deserve and could 
not attain without the use of . pernicious 
advertising. At the risk of offending the 
musical opinions of many, the writer will 
name two, who may be included in this cate- 
gory—Ignace Paderewski and Jan Kubelik. 


Almost Fabulous Incomes 


The former, a Polish pianist possessed 
of good technique, clarity of tone, and con- 
siderable temperament, is yet not so truc 
an artist as Busoni, D’Albert, Terese Car- 
refio, Lhévinne, or even Fannie Bloomfield- 
Zeisler; yet which one of these could obtain 
$3,000 for a two-hours’ recital, as Paderewski 
is doing this season? In addition, he is re- 
ceiving $25,000 for using a certain make of 
piano, making a total income, for his seven 
recitals this spring, of $46,000, or $3,285 an 
hour! Circus methods of advertising made 
him a popular favorite, as it did Kubelik, 
though the latter was a financial failure— 
to his manager—last season, and abandoned 
his tour this year, after-‘more than onc hun- 
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RICCARDO STRACCIARI, 


as ‘‘Amonasro’’ 


BARONESS 
VON HAMMERSTEIN, 


at the Irving Place Theater 


dred concerts had been booked in America. 

Let us consider the causes for this demand 
for music. Human beings, in their “ follow- 
the-leader” proclivities, took to grand opera, 
because the wives and daughters of the 
‘*four hundred” desired some place in which 
to exhibit themselves, their clothes, and their 
jewels, and so established a fashion which 
drew the “ would-like-to-be”’ fashionables, as 
well as the music lovers, to the opera. Then 
came opera in E-nglish—half-baked, it is true, 
hut opera nevertheless; and in its wake a host 
of unattached singers, pianists, violinists, and 
‘cellists, all seeking a living, and incidentally 
spreading the gospel of harmony and counter- 
point. Last came the fashion of touring 


ENRICO CARUSO, MME. BRESSLER-GIANOLI. PAULINE DONALDA, | [curope, where music is second nature and 
Consted"s Coal Tenor ae en a 9 S EITT. | every child a music lover, if not a musician. 


The returning tourists, increasing in num- 
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FERNAND SOUBEYRAN, 


as ‘‘ Manrico’ 


JOSEPHINE JACOBY, 
the Contralto 
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MARION WEED, 


in ‘‘Salome’’ 


bers yearly, interested their relations and ts 
friends in their tales of the music they had & 
heard abroad, and so, gradually music grew 
and prospered, until, this season, the expend- 
tures in this line in the United States will 
amount to three times that of Europe. 

Of this ten million dollars, more than 
one-third will be spent on opera at the two 
New York opera houses, the Metropolitan 
and the new Manhattan. The Metropolitan 
organization, financed by the millionaires of 
the “‘ four hundred” and directed by Heinrich 
Conried, is spending $50,000 a week, the 
season comprising twenty weeks in New 
York and about four weeks on the road. 
The Manhattan Opera House, built, owned, 
and controlled solely by Oscar Hammerstein, | 


l Pi N. 
CHARLES DALMORES Vi BESSIE ABBOTT, 


as ‘‘Radames’’ as ‘‘ Marguerite’ 


to ly Mishkin Studio, N, J 


ALLESANDRO BONCI, 


Hammerstein's Great Tenor 


will cost its director at least $1,500,000 for 
[Concluded on pages 135 and 136] 
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“Traveling on a last year's model” 


MR. JEROME 


rm to Platform 


By Charles Battell Loomis 


ILLUSTRATED BY CLARE V. DWIGGINS 


F you want to have a glorious, awful, nerve-racking, 
~ restful, depressing, and exhilarating time, go out as 
a lecturer. 

If you want to find out that you are not known to 
the average man and woman and also that there is 
scarcely a town where some one does not know you, 
go out lecturing. 

You may say that you have no lecture. What do 
you want with one ? One of the delightful things about 
the lecture business is that a lecture is not absolutely 
necessary. If youare asinger, you must have a song and 
a voice; if you are an instrumentalist, you must have an 
instrument and a mastery of it; but if you are a “ lec- 
turer,” all you need is an engagement and a fee. This 
may seem paradoxical, but itisnot. There are concerts, 
theatrical representations, stereopticon shows, prayer 
mectings, and—lectures. If your entertainment comes 
not under one of the first four heads, it comes under 
the head of lecture. 

Last winter, Jerome K. Jerome and I traveled fif- 
teen thousand, five hundred and one quarter miles, and 
appeared four and one third nights each week in 
church, parlor, hall, theater, and “opera house,” and 
the two of us together could not produce a lecture; but 
our form of using up the hour and a half during which 
we faced our audiences was always called by that ven- 
erable and historic term. I remember that, in Los 
Angeles, Jerome, as usual, gave extracts from his va- 
rious and varied books, and when he had finished, a 
lady went up to the manager and said, “‘ What was the 
lecture about? It did not seem to stick to any on 
subject.” 

That was the beauty of it for both of us. We 
did n’t have to confine ourselves to any one subject. If 
our audiences looked intellectual, we gladly gave them 
nonsense; if they looked foolish, we stuck to sense. 
And allow me to say that you will not find that dull 
audiences are peculiar to any State. I have faced au- 
diences that were heart breaking within a few miles of 
New York, while some of our most—what Jerome 


used to call ‘“‘hair-trigger audiences ’’—were 
found in Texas and Arkansas,—and I don't 
refer to shooting, either. 

Blessed is the town that has an casy 4AA 


laugher in it. If I knew in advance just 
who he was, I would send him compli- 
mentary tickets. In many localities 
audiences do not consider it good 
form to laugh out loud. I have 
heard mothers reprove their daugh- 
ters for laughing in just the right 
spot, and have secn the daugh- 
ters sit silent and awed for the 
rest of the evening. 

Laughter, to a man who is on 
a hunt for laughs, is like a Janded 
trout to a fisherman—it makes 
him eager to go on; whereas, the 
well-bred person, who bottles up 
his laughs, to be used next day, 
when he is retailing the things he 
heard, acts as a brake on the machine, and forces the 
man on the platform to work with a millstone about 
his neck. Three hearty laughters in different parts of 
the house, and success is assured- for there is nothing 
else so contagious as laughter. No, the man on the 
platform has nothing to do with it. 

An extended tour given up to one-night stands has 
all the fascination of gambling. You, who go travel- 
ing for yourown pleasure, can pick vour own trains, 
and stop and go on when you like, but we, who travel 
to suit the pleasure of committees, must get there. Our 
mode of conveyance may be the Empire State Ex- 
press, or it may be a hand car of the model of 19005— 
and no sporty person likes to feel that he is traveling 
on a last year’s model. 

So, too, the traveler for pleasure goes ‘‘incog,” as it 


“*T bet he’s lost his way’ ” 


were, the whole length and breadth of his journey, but 
the lecturer's position fluctuates from that of the only 
pebble on the beach to that of only a pebble on the 
beach. There were towns we struck in which we 
were so important that we would be misreported by 
at least three reporters, who set down most entertain- 
ingly (to other people,) things we had never thought of 
saving. Were we not met at the station, in one such 
town, by three of the leading citizens, in two hacks, 
and were n't we invited to address the school chil- 
dren and made to feel that, even as Lafayette’s return 
to America is still treasured as a tradition, so will our 
visit to this bustling Western city be one of the cher- 
ished memories? 

You can not help feeling “ chesty” under such cir- 
cumstances, and you wonder why men are con- 
tent to mew themselves in New York, “ unhon- 
ored and unsung,” when, by the simple expe- 
dient of delivering a so-called lecture, they can 
be numbcred among the really great men of the 
hour. Like little boys who swim on bladders, 
you float around that town and admire its up- 
to-dateness, its architecture, its civic improve- 
ments. Perhaps you are entertained at luncheon 
by the local /iterati, and are called on so quickly 
for a speech that you make it before you have _ 
time to be nervous, and do your knce trembling 
afterward. You feel that he has not lived who 
has not lectured. And then the evening comes, 
and you go out and “deliver the goods,” and 
receive the plaudits of a grateful populace (a 
little thin in the dollar and a half seats) and 
when you retire you necd two pillows, side by 
side, for your head. 

Next moming, “what a fall is there, my country- 

men!” The local paper, that had heralded you the 
day before, and had printed a picture of a bank rob- 
ber as your portrait, now says, “As for Loomis, we 
wonder why Jerome pays the freight on him.” 
l What have you done? Why 
have they thrown you from your 
pedestal in full view of the 
populace? 

Ah, it comes on you like a flash. 

A heavy-footed man clumped 
around behind the scenes while 
your colleague was doing his 
share of the programme, and you 
admonished him to be quiet— 
doing as you would be done bv. 
You noticed that he scowled, 
and you also subconsciously no- 
ticed that he had a note book. 
He was a reporter,and you don’t 
like the sound of his report. 
, However, don’t let the sting 
work in too deep. Was it not 
last week that one scribe likened 
you to an amalgam of Wendell 
Phillips, Artemus Ward, and 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox? 

But they don’t proclaim ‘a half holiday in every 
town you visit. I could not see that Chicago hushed 
its noises a particle when we arrived there, and in St. 
Louis work went on as usual. And as the great cities, 
so do some of the smaller ones. Perhaps, in the same 
week in which you address the school children, and 
you and your colleague are hailed as great and good 
men, vou strike a town where there is no one to re- 
ceive vou, as vou gladly tep from the mixed train in 
which you have been stewing for eight mortal hours, 
while it covered every foot of ninety miles. The flags 
are not flving from the city hall. No procession of 
leading citizens and school children in this place. 

You climb into the ramshackle bus, and are immedi- 
ately jolted over pavements so bad that you are invol- 
untarily reminded of Chicago. Then vou catch a 


(FR 


ff 


glimpse of a bobtailed horse car, and that naturally 
reminds you of New York. But this place is neither 
the one metropolis nor the other. 

A ride just ten times too long carries you to a hotel 
so unprepossessing that you think there must be some 
mistake—until you see the rival hotel. Then, unre- 
sisting, you enter the—yes, the Palace Hotel. The 
proprictor, himself, does you the honor to escort you 
to your room—not because he ever heard of you be- 
fore, but because there is no bell boy—nor any bell, 
for the matter of that. 

The higher ycu mount the rickety, ill-smelling stairs, 
the lower sink your spirits, and by the time vou have 
reached the “ bridal chamber,” a dingy room, with a 
kerosene lamp, a small bed, one chair, and a wash- 
stand of hideous, cottage-furniture type, you wonder 
why Oliver Wendell Holmes and Henry Ward Beccher 
ever made it fashionable to lecture. You notice that 
there is no receptacle for soapy water, and you follow 
the landiord out into the hall and say, in an off-hand 
way, “ There’s no slop jar.” 

He is not a pleasant tempered man, at best, and he 
seems to think that you are chaffing him. 

“What’s that?” he says, pausing a moment. 

““Er—there’s no slop pail.” Perhaps that is what 
he calls it. 

He looks you all over, and you feel that you are be- 
coming a finical, fussy dude. Then he walks slowly to 
the window that opens on the kitchen vard. 

“What’s the matter with the window?” he says, and 
you blush that the obvious uses of the window had not 
occurred to you. 

Dinner in such a hotel may prove to be a pleasant 
disappointment. It will be simple, but it may be ap- 
petizing. Farms are very near. Perhaps there will be 
fresh-laid eggs, tender chickens nicely broiled, creamy 
mashed potatoes, rich vellow milk—why you can put 
up with the miserable bedroom if the table is all right. 

You join your confrère at the table. But it does not 
groan with good things. No, it is vou who do the 
groaning. Such wanton spoiling of edibles could only 


“The man on the platform has nothing to do with it” 


be duplicated—why, it could only be duplicated in a 
thousand hotels of the same type, north, south, east, west. 

The chicken was a great-grandmother before the 
(necessarily) sharp ax finally cleft her head from her 
venerable shoulders; the omelette should have black- 
balled one of its members; the milk is no more milk 
than your reading is a lecture; and the potatoes— But _ 
one does not have to be a lecturer to go to bad hotels, 
and the less said of them the better. 

In a little town in Indiana we had a different experi- 
ence. There the people had come in from miles around 
—-to hear Jerome. I don’t think that, in that par- 
ticular place, I was an irresistible magnet. But they 
did want to see and hear the man who had made so 
many people laugh so many times in so many countries 
by his books of good-humor and good humor. 

At a little before eight, Jerome started out for the 
theater, leaving me to follow. He always read for 
a half hour before I came on, and so there was no need 
for me to hurry. 
Some time later, I 
followed him, and 
found people leaving 
the theater, while 
others were trying to 
get in—and it was 
after eight o’clock. I 
asked some one what 
the trouble was, and 
he said, ‘‘ Jerome has 
n’t come.” 

It was a little early 
for him to have been 
sandbagged —they 
seldom tried to sand- 
bag us until we werc 
returning with our 
spoils. I thought it 
odd, as Jerome is a 
punctual man. But 
there were people 
coming out and stem- 
ming the tide that 


“And you blush” 
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was sweeping in, and Jerome had not appeared. 

I went around to the stage door, and there was 
Jerome, in anything but a humorous humor. He was 
ordering the curtain up, and was prevailing on our 
locc] manager to go out before it and explain that he 
had neither been lost nor sandbagged. 

It seems that, when he reached the theater, he found 
a large crowd blowing their fingers in the March air 
and waiting for the doors to open. Realizing that 
there was plenty of time, he took a little turn around 
town, and when he eame back the crowd was both 
colder and hotter—as he could see by their noses and 
eyes. The crowd was also smaller. ‘‘Some have gone 
in,” he said, but they had not. They had taken a long- 
distance trolley to their homes in various parts of the 
county. 

Once more he strolled away, and when he came 
there a third time, he asked some one what the trouble 
was. 

“ Trouble enough. Here we ’ve bought our tickets, 
and Jerome has n’t showed up. Hasn't reached town 
yet, and there are no more trains for two hours.” 

“ He ought to be ashamed of himself,” said Jerome, 
and hastily sought the stage door, there to learn that 
the local manager had cheerfully handed back a 
hundred dollars to disappointed patrons. Just how 
the impression got about that Jerome was not in 
town no one ever knew, but, after that, we always let 
the local manager know that we were there, and that, 
barring earthquakes, we’d bask in the footlights’ 
gleam at the appointed hour. 

I wonder why it is that one feels it is such a feather 
in his cap if he can make a stage hand laugh. Ire- 
member that, one evening, there was an unusually 
intelligent audience, made up of college professors and 
collegians, and they laughed readily and often at 
Jerome’s sallies. 


THE 


Just off scene sat a stolid and stupid stage hand, and ' 


he yawned at least four times while the reading was 
going on. I knew perfectly well that, if Jerome were to 
leap to his hands and walk around the stage with his 
feet in the air, singing, ‘‘God save the King,’’ mean- 
time, the stage hand would laugh, but I knew that 
Jerome never did that particular trick. And the stage 
hand sat there stolid. 

““Will he like my work?’’ I asked myself, and I 
realized that I would value his verdict above a whole 
theaterful of the others, although they were alert men- 
talities. 

I went on. The professors and collegians prospered 
my jests, for which I was grateful, but I heard a noise 
at the wings that made me do my level best. The 
stage hand was laughing out loud. 

Later, I heard what it was he said when he laughed. 

“Gee, I have to laugh to see such a solemn lookin’ 
cuss before the footlights. I bet he’s lost his way.’ 

But, at the time, I thought I had made a hit with 
him, and I was happy. 

I always preferred churches to theaters, because 
there were no stage hands. I don’t know how a stage 
hand acts toward an actor, but I always felt that they 
merely tolerated us, because we never used slap sticks 
nor yet made up. I know they made me feel uncom- 
fortable. But once, half a dozen of them laughed at 
me and I didn’t half try to make them doit. The 
first thing a lecturer does, after accustoming himself to 
the darkness of “behind the scenes,” is to find a “peep 
hole” and “count the house.” One night I tricd 
several, but they were all too small. Just at “ tiptoes” 
was a big one, and I made for that, and raising myself 
on my tootsies until I resembled a ballet dancer, I 
applied my eye. Then it was that they laughed, for I 
was looking into a little trick mirror that reflected my 
eye, but gave me no glimpse of the house. 


PARTNERSHIP 


By Calvin Johnston 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. G. WILLIAMSON 


T was very pleasant on the warm side of the adobe 
hut, and little Theresa had made a playhouse there 
out of warm red sandstones. She was deeply interested 
in a brilliant new plaything that caught the beams of 
the coppery sun and held them like a great jeweled 
torch. She set the broken piece of looking-glass in 
front of Neoa, the buckskin doll that an Indian woman 
passing on a pony had given her, where it reflected her 
little beaded moccasins and bright scarlet jacket. 

It was a very wonderful plaything, and, after she 
had found it out on the old trail, it threw a white spot 
on the side of the hut. She felt like laughing as she 
looked at Neoa sitting in the glare that showed the 
cracks in her face, but did not laugh aloud because of 
papa, who lay very still in the house. 
He had groaned all day, yesterday, 
and last night had talked very loudly, 
calling her name until she seemed 
to hear it in her sleep, but to-day he 
lay on the couch without moving. 

She had spoken to him very softly 
just once when she was hungry, and 
had taken his hand, but he did not 
answer and the hand was cold and 
did not hold her own, so she knew 
he wanted to be still and alone. 

Although thinking of this rather 
sadly, she did not know why, she 
wished to laugh whenever she looked 
at that splendid new plaything 
shining brightly in Neoa’s eyes. 

Far out across the arid plain with 
its scorched brown grass, Pecos Jim 
saw it, too, and pressed his knee 
against his pony to turn him toward 
it. The pony was galloping heavily 
in a thin cloud of alkali dust that 
spurted from under his hoofs and 
floated in a long white line miles 
behind them. 

Due west they were going with 
the low, blue range of the foothills 
showing just over the horizon, and, 
as they changed their course slightly 
to reach the hut, Jim turned in the 
saddle and, brushing the dust from 
his eyes, swept the plain behind. 
Here and there grew withered mes- 
quite or thorny chaparal; but for 
these the expanse was unbroken and 
as yet there was not a puff of dust 
to tell the approach of his vengeful, 
hard-riding pursuers. So, shifting 
the Winchester that lay across the 
saddle before him, he urged his 
wearied pony anew. 

“Water; water,’’ he kept repeat- 
ing aloud; “ ‘better face death yonder 
than fall in this living hell!’"—he 
glanced grimly toward some skele- 


tons of cattle and a great red-eyed vulture hopping 
heavily among them. 

A short distance from the hut he dropped from his 
ony, which stood with hanging head, and called, 
oarsely: 

“Come out, you herder.” 

The only sign of life in response was from Theresa, 
who rose and stared at him, clasping Neoa in her arms. 
He had noticed that scarlet jacket, the only splash of 
color in the whole gray landscape, some time before, 
and wondered what it was. 

Standing behind the pony with his rifle~across the 
saddle, he looked at her vaguely and then, aroused to 
the advantage that possession of the little girl would 
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Original Ideas 


in juvenile attire, with an extensive and 
select assortment of exclusive styles in 
suits, dresses, hats, shoes, = 
and every requisite of 


Children’s Outfitting 


Wearing apparel for misses, youths, 
children and infants, that is distinctive, 
becoming and serviceable. 

Large sales in all departments make 
it possible for us to continually offer the 
newest styles at moderate prices. 


New Catalogue 


of Children’s Spring Outfitting will be 
issued March 1st. Copy mailed to any 
address on receipt of four cents in stamps, 
to cover postage. 


A well equipped 
Mail Order Department 


is at the service of distant patrons. 


Address Dept. 27 
60-62 W. 23d St., NEW YORK 


We have no branch stores—no agents. 


Take Baby 


Everywhere 


Here isa simple, inexpensive vehicle that en- 
ables mother to take baby anywhere without 
any trouble whatever. On the street—in the 
street car—in the crowded store-—-in the eleva- 
tor—doesn’t make any difference. Baby goes 
with perfect ease and security. And mother 
isn’t worn out. When it is inconvenient to 

wheel it, pick it up and carry it as a 

satchel. lt weighs only seven pounds, 

and it is as easy to carry baby in it as 


inarms. It’s the 
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Withrow Manufacturing Company, 
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How to Become a Private 
Secretary 


Young men who have received appointments 
as confidential secretaries, and how 
it was done 


GTATESMEN, business men, bankers, railroad magnates 
and captains of industry draw from the ranks of 
stenographers for their private secretaries. A con- 
fidential man to a man of affairs holds one of the 
best positions in the business world, and is in close 
contact with people who can be of benefit to him. 

Perhaps the voungest private secretary in the United 
States is Roy D. Bolton, who holds that position to the 
Comptroller of the Illinois 
Central Railway Company. 
Mr. Bolton is but cightcen 
years of age, and it is because 
of his ability as a stenographer 
that he has secured this desir- 
able position. Another success 
in this line is Mr. W. J. Morey, 
who is private secretary to 
Joseph Leiter, the Chicago 
millionaire. Both these young 
men were educated in short- 
hand for these positions by 
the Success Shorthand School 
of Chicago and New York. It 
was after but seven months’ 
study by correspond:nce, and 
with no previous knowledge of 
shorthand, thatRay Nyemaster, 
of Atalissa, Ia., received the 
appointment as private secretary to Congressman 
Dawson, of the Second Congressional District of 
Iowa. He was also a pupil of the Success Short- 
hand School. Edwin A. Ecke studied at his home at 
Auburndale, Wis., and within a month after completing 
his course was appointed private secretary to John F. 
Wallace, formerly chief engineer of the Panama canal. 

No other school in the world can show so many 
successes in the shorthand world as the Success Short- 
hand School. Its graduates include private secretaries 
throughout the country, and also those who earn 
princely salaries as court reporters. The instructors 
are the most successful practical shorthand reporters 
in the world, having built up the greatest business in 
shorthand work. Schools are maintained in Chicago 
and New York, where shorthand is taught to those 
who desire personal work, and 
also by correspondence. Be- 
ginners are instructed in the 
most expert shorthand known, 
while stenographers are per- 
fected for the most expert 
work. 

If you are a young man or 
young woman, you should 
write at once to the Success 
Shorthand school for the hand- 
some books, “Success Short- 
hand System,” and “Evidence 
of Success,” sent free on ap- 
plication. A written guaranty 
is given each pupil to return 
all money in case of dissatisfac- 


EDWIN A. ECKE, 
Private Secretary to John 
F. Wallace, former chief 
engineer Panama canal. 


ROY D. BOLTON, 
Private Secretary to the 


tion. Write to-day. Your Comptroller of I. C. 
opportunity may come to- Ry. Co. 
morrow. You can learn to 


become an expert stenographer by home study. These 


books will tell you how to become an expert writer | 


and will show vou what others havedone. Addresseither 
school, The Success Shorthand School, Suite 32, 79 Clark 


Street, Chicago, or the eastern school, Success Shorthand | 


School, Suite 32, 1416 Broadwav, New York City. If 
a stenographer, state system and experience. 


Notr.—W. L. James and Robert F. Rose edit and publish 
THE SHORTHAND WRITER, the most instructive, 
inspiring and interesting shorthand publication ever printed. 
Price $2.00 a year. Send 25 cents for three months’ trial sub- 
scription. Address THE SHORTHAND WRITER, 79 
Clark Street, Chicago. 
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give him, called to her. She stepped toward him tim- 
idly, and, lifting her somewhat roughly, he strode to- 
ward the hut, the pony remaining in his tracks. 

After another hail, he looked in at the door and saw 
the herder lying on the bed. He shook him once and 
then, taking in the situation, walked around to the 
little well back of the hut. There he set Theresa on 
her feet and with eager, trembling hands, drew up a 
bucket and drank of the warm, brackish water; then 
he drenched himself with it, the water rolling off his 
coat in little pellets and streaking the dust on his 
leather chaps. 

This somewhat revived him and he glanced back 
over his trail, giving an exclamation, as, far to the 
eastward, he saw an ominous puff of dust that told of 
the pursuing vigilantes. Without waiting another mo- 
ment, he ran toward the pony with a bucket of water, 
which the latter drank languidly at first, then with 
eagerness, and raised his head more hopefully. 

“Now for the hills, old chap,” Jim said to him, and 
in a moment they were galloping away, again due west. 

But, after a few strides, he looked back and saw 
Theresa still standing where he had left her near the 
well. He scowled and turned away. 


“They will take care of her when they come up,” 
he muttered; then, on reflection, he added, “No; they 
won't, cither; they will see our dust and cut across 
without going to the hut.” 

He jerked the pony’s head around angrily. 


“A few 


pounds extra may mean death to all of us,” he thought, 
“but what’s the difference? It’s got to come, anyhow, 
some time.” 
Reaching the well, he swept Theresa into the saddle 
before him and started again, when she began to cry. 
“I know,” he said, gruffly, “it’s papa. That’s all 
right, I’ll take care of you.” But, as they passed the 
sandstone playhouse, she reached out her arms and he 
saw the piece of broken mirror glittering in the sun. 
With a muttered, but vehement, curse, he jumped 
picked it up. “Do you want to get us all 
killed?” he demanded. ‘Here, take it and shut up.’’ 
Then they were off again, the cloud of dust having 
rolled perceptibly nearer in the meantime. Hour 
after hour they rode, the silence of the vast solitude 
broken only by the muffled pounding of the pony’s 
hoofs, until a low growth of bushes and clusters of 
coarse grass began to spring up around them. The 
hills were getting very close and now and then a puff 
of chill air swept their faces. Pecos Jim imagined he 
could hear the deep organ tones of the pines, whose 
highest tops were outlined against the setting sun like 
the spars and crosstrees of ships floating in mid-air. 
An hour passed; in a half hour more they would 
enter the first of those dark ravines that would insure 
safety. Suddenly the pony stumbled and Jim drove in 
his spurs; he recovered and staggered on a few steps, 


“Jim sprang off with Theresa” 
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and as Jim felt him falling he sprang off with Theresa, 
who had for hours been a dead, sleeping weight upon 
his arm. 

For a moment he waited beside the pony, who made 
no effort to rise, and ,it became evident his race was 
run; then, without a word, Jim turned and began to 
run toward the hills, the pony raising his head for a 
last look at his master. 

Active and sinewy, the fugitive raced along, carrying 
the rifle in his left hand and breathing heavily under 
his double burden, until, with a thrill of triumph, he 
passed a great bowlder and entered a narrow ravine, 
throwing a glance behind him across the prairie. 
Through the gathering dusk he could see that sinister 
cloud of dust that shrouded his deadly and persistent 
enemies; but it was not much nearer than when he 
had left the adobe hut, early in the afternoon; their 
horses were fagged out, too. . 

About two hours later, in a little “pocket” of the 
hills several miles from this ravine, Pecos Jim sat on 
a log looking in a puzzled, meditative kind of way at 
his protégée, who was munching some crackers he had 
given her. 

It was an inaccessible place that he had discovered 
by accident and had u more than once when hard 
pressed. It was impossible that any one could trail 
him there, and in all security and as composed as if he 
had not just escaped the hardest chase of his life he 
was smoking his inevitable pipe and looking at Theresa 
in the dim moonlight. 

He had wrapped his 
coat about her and made 
her warm and comfortable 
on a heap of pine needles, 
and after her long nap 
she looked back at him 
with wakeful, bright-eyed 
interest. 

“You are not much of 
a talker, Tress,” he ob- 
served, for so he had un- 
derstood her name; “and 
neither am I, as a rule; 
but this is an exceptional 

” 


She nodded her little 
head as if she understood 
every word, and he con- 
tinued, as men will talk 
to children. 

“Tress, I was in a 
pretty tight place when I 
saw that flashlight of 
pun the pony was on 

is last legs, about that 
time, and if we hadn’t 
found the well when we did 
I’d have been stretched 
out, back there in the 
desert, riddled like a 
sieve.” 

He drew on his pipe 
again and looked at her 
admiringly, sitting there 
in the moonlight. A child 
had always seemed a won- 
derful thing to him, who 
had neither chick nor kin 
of his own, and there he 
found himself the only 
guardian and protector of 
as pretty a little girl as he 
had ever laid eyes on. 

During that long ride 
he had at times forgotten 
the enemies behind him, 
thinking of the providen- 
tial manner in which he 
had been led to the hut, 
for it merged into the 
desert, and, without the 
spark from the mirror, would have been passed unseen. 
He shook his head grimly, reflecting on what her fate 
would have been in that vast desert alone with her 
dead father. 

“Where’s your mama?” he had inquired, but Theresa 
puckered her brows as if trying to summon up an old, 
dim memory, and shook her head. 

“Hasn’t got any,’’ he muttered; “that’s pretty 
rough. I never had any, either, that I can recol- 
lect,” and this gave a new trend to his thoughts. 

“I’ve never paid very much attention to Providence,” 
he told her, “but He certainly interfered in your case. 
Maybe this is my chance to get next. I haven’t any 
place to leave you and hend if I’m goin’ back on you 
after packin’ you all this way.” 

Theresa laughed and held out Neoa as a sign of 
perfect confidence, and, taking the doll carefully in his 
big, rough hands, he remarked, critically: ‘‘ Dead swell 
squaw, ain’t she?” 

They sat silent for a while, Jim holding the doll 
awkwardly, while Theresa, unwrapping the precious. 
piece of looking-glass from the blue handkerchief Jim 
had worn about his neck, held it up to the moon and 
was fascinated to discover that a silver torch instead 
of a copper one burned in it. It threw a pale, thin ray 
on the rocks and wove in and out of the pine trees up 
the hillside as.if a ghost wandered there. 
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Jim was not apprehensive of discovery, and, besides, 
he was thinking deeply on subjects that he had refused 
to consider for a good many years. They had generally 
brought on a spell of recklessness whenever they cropped 
out, but to-night they had a different effect. He 
seemed to have a curious feeling that a gate closed to 
him for many years was swinging slowly o 

Now, among the pines on the hilltops that Theresa 
was flashing her glass toward was a wanderer, but not a 
ghostly one. He was substantially made of six feet of 
bone and muscle, in the rough dress of a plainsman, 
and carried a rifle under his arm. His roving eye 
caught the twinkling point of light, and, becoming very 
curious about it, he began to move ina roundabout way 
toward the ledge of rock directly above the little glen. 

He glided along silently as an Indian, and it was 
some time before he reached the desired post, where 
he Wh on his face and looked down over the 
brink hat he saw and heard there appeared to 
surprise him very much. 

“ You see it’s this way, ” Jim was saying; “you've got 
no papa now and I have n’t any little girl, so we ought 
to strike up a partnership. You have n’t any friends, 
either; I have a few, though,”—here he ran his hand 
reflectively through his hair,—‘‘ but I would n’t miss ’em 
a bit; in fact, I’ve been trying to lose ’em all day. 

“I’ll admit I haven’t a very good record about here, 
Tress, but I’ve always been honest. It was all a— 
ahem!—lie about that Brushwood bank robbery; it 
was because Sim Armstrong made some hint to a differ- 
ent effect, last night, that I let him have it. He’s the 
third man I’ve had to call, and, though I always shoot 
on the square, the vigilantes had warned me, and if they 
had got me to-day,—well, you would have had a good 
chance to adopt another papa. 

“What d’ye say? I’ll quit playing cards, shake the 
whole gang and the country, and you and me will start 
all over again. I’ve been thinkin’ about it a long time, 
but it seemed like I never had an opportunity.’’ 

“Papa!” chirped Tress, holding out her arms. 

“That does settle it,” exclaimed Pecos Jim, with a 
sigh of relief. “Let’s pack up and vamose. We’ll 
have to hoof it at first till the exchequer picks up.” 

“Sit whar you are a minute, Jim!” suddenly broke 
in a voice above his head. 

Jim’s lips compressed a moment; 
moving, he answered, in a quiet way: 

“That you, sheriff? I thought I’d given you all the 
shake. ’ 


then, without 


“You did, all but me,” replied the other; “but I 
had a hint, some time ago, that you’d put up hereabouts 
before, and made in this direction. Whar you goin’ ?” 

“I know one thing; I’m not goin’ back with you.” 

“I said I’d bring you in for this, dead or alive.’’ 

““You’d better arrange for a funeral, then,” said 
Jim, grimly. 

““Whar’d you get the little girl?” inquired the sheriff, 
and there was a lull in the conversation after Jim had 
explained. 

‘I had one once,’ ' said the sheriff, finally. 

“I reckon J know it,” Said Jim; “I’ve had her in 
my saddle many a time.” He had thought of grasping 
his rifle and springing aire the rocks, but change his 
mind. ‘‘What’s the use?” he reflected; “Sam's got 
me dead to rights.’’ 

“Nice night fur a walk,” observed the sheriff. 

“Fine!” agreed Jim, and the sheriff resumed: “A 
good long walk; a man ought to cover, say, twenty 
miles between now and daylight.” 

Jim looked up in a puzzled way but did not answer, 
as, following this remark, something fell at his feet. 

“Just somethin’ in that pouch to keep the little girl 
goin’ fur a time,” explained the sheriff, apologetically. 

Stoically Jim picked it up and put it into his pocket, 
as the former continued: “I’ve allus said you was 
honest, and now I’m goin’ to trust you; but, mind, no 
card-playin’. a 

“TIl send it back.” 

“Darn the money, I don’t mean that; but say, Jim,” 
plaintively, “you don’t seem to mind makin’ a liar out 
of me a bit,—about my bringin’ you in, you know.” 

“No,” said Jim, slowly, “I can’t say as I do.” 

“But you won’t lose your respec’ fur me on that 
account?” 

“No; I can’t say as I will.” 

“ You see,” said the sheriff, suddenly, a bright idea 
striking him, “Providence has kind of altered circum- 
stances.’ ’ 

“So I was thinkin’,” replied Jim; “I think you stand 
excused.” 

“I’m glad you say so, fur I know you’re honest; I 
never believed that bank robbery story. Now you git 
where there ain’t no poker and gun-playin’ as soon as 
you can. Good- -by! Take good keer of her.” 

“I guess that’s the only way J can stand excused,’ 
said Jim. “ Good-by, sheriff! ’’—and, lifting Tress care- 
fully in his arms, he began the ascent of the mountains 
with the gate wide open before him. 


THE THIRD HOUSE 


The Lobby of the Interests at Washington 


VERYBODY has now : 
heard of the People’s - 
Lobby. The idea of some X 
representation for the whole ~, 
people has taken a great hold 
on the public mind. But this very 
interest, this turning of public thought 
to the influences which control and warp leg- 
islation, has led to the demand for more light. 

“Success Magazine’ will turn on the light 
in its next (March,) number. 

The Third House. The Lobby of the In- 
terests at Washington!” Do you know what 
it is? What do you know about it? Is there 
such a thing? Who are the congressional 
lobbyists ? 

Would you like to be introduced to the 
“real thing?” How would you like to hear 
a little from the inside about what a real lob- 
byist does? Something with names and facts ? 

* * * 

Men build houses in Washington on their 
profits as lobbyists. Does that concern you? 
It ought to. You live under the laws which 
they get passed. The food you eat, the clothes 
you put on your back, the medicine you give 
yout baby are each affected in price and 
quality by the operations of a man who is paid 
thousands of dollars annually to “attend to 
legislation.” Do you know his name? Prob- 
ably you never heard it mentioned. These 
articles will tell you. 

* * * 

Did you ever think of a lobbyist as anything 
but a rascal? Did you ever think of a lobbyist 
as doing good ? 

That is another interesting thing about the 
lobby. There are lobbyists and lobbyists. A 
good many people think that a lobbyist is 
always buttonholing legislators, or buying 
them wine and good cigars. Perhaps you 
never heard about the lobbyist who never is 


seen in the lobby, and never 
buys a cigar except for his 
own consumption? Ever hear 
of the bookkeeping lobbyist, or 

the man who wields the bludgeon 
of a mailing list? 

* * * 

There is no objection to the honest lobby- 
It is perfectly legitimate for a represen- 
tative of a corporation to appear before a 
legislative committee just as a lawyer appears 
before a judge. The trouble is this: the lob- 
byists get behind the legislators and force their 
influence. 


ist. 


* * * 


Permit us to introduce to you the manufac- 
turer of ‘‘canned speeches for Congressmen.” 
Let us make you better acquainted with the 
man who sells brains to the brainless. Let us 
tell you of the “tipster” and the “eyes of the 
octopus:” the man who is on the ground to 
collect and sell information. Let us tell you 
of the confidence man who poses as a lobbyist, 
and gathers in the shekels of the guileless. 
He has been spotted. Perhaps we shall have 
his picture. 

* * * 

Let us tell you of some of the “ easy money” 
that has been gathered in by the professional 
influencers of legislation. How would you like 
to bank a check for a quarter of a million for 
the labors of lobbying? Did you ever hear 
about the banquet of the $2,500 tablecloth ? 

* * * 

The material has not been easy to secure. It 
is not the hasty pickings of a casual visitor to 
the Nation’s Capital. It is the accumulated 
knowledge of ten years’ experience in the 
active labors of a Washington correspondent 
who knows and sees and dares to tell what he 
sees. Further than this, Gilson Gardner needs 
no introduction or commendation. 
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WHITE BREAD 


Makes Trouble For People with Weak 
Intestinal Digestion. 


A lady in a Wis. town employed a physician who 
instructed her not to eat white bread for two years. 
She tells the details of her sickness, and she certainly 
was a sick woman. 

“In the year 1887 I gave out from over work, and 
until 1901 I rema ned an invalid in b d a great part 
of the time. Hau different doctors but nothing seemed 
to help. I suffered from cerebro-spinal congestion, 
female trouble and serious stomach and bowel trouble. 
My husband call d a new doctor, and after having 
gone without any food for 10 days the doctor ordered 
Grape-Nuts for me. I could eat the new food from 
the very first mouthful. The doctor kept me on 
Grape-Nuts and the only medicine was a little glyce- 
rine to | eal the alimentary canal. 

‘When I was up again Doctor told me to eat Grape- 
Nuts twice a day, and no white bread for two years. 
I got well in good time and have gained in strength 
so’I can do my own work again. 

‘My brain has been helped so much, and I know 
that the Grape-Nuts food did this, too. I found I 
had been made ill because I was not fed right, that 
is I did not properly digest white bread and some 
other food I tried to live on. 

‘I have never been without Grape-Nuts food since 
and eat it every day. You may publish this letter if 


you like so it will help someone else”? Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Get the little 
book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
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COURSES 


UR School affords the 
home student an op- 
portunity to pursue a Com- 
plete High School Course 
under professors in leading 
American colleges and uni- 
versities. The courses in 
English are given by Prof. 
Genung, of Amherst; Latin, 
by Prof. Harkness, of 
Brown; Greek, by Prof. 
Chase, of Harvard. An 
eminent specialist is at the 
head of every department. 
Students may register at 
any time and may take up 
complete courses or pursue 
special branches. Special 
attention is given to students preparing for college. 
We also offer instruction in Commercial and Nor- 
mal Branches. | 
Every reader of SUCCESS MAGAZINE who is in- 
terested in home study and correspondence teaching 


JOHN F.GENUNG,A.M..PH.D, 
Professor of English. 


HOME STUDY 


is invited to send for a free copy of our eighty-page 

catalogue and full information in regard to our 

home study courses, 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept, “A,” Springfield, Mass. 


SHORTHAND 


Taught by mall; guaranty contract; system simple, 
speedy, accugate. Thousands of graduates hold- 
ing responsible positions. Send for free booklet to 
THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
69 The Baldwin, - Indianapolis, Ind. 
| |$ 0 ii G- p 0 J K S arranged. Publication se- 

cured. Cash or royalty if 


available. WAINWRIGHT MUSIC CO., 78-40 Evergreen Ave., Chicago. 
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| Am Coming with the Dessert. 
It’s JELL-O. 


Pure, Wholesome, Appetizing, 
Delicate, Delightful, Dainty. 


Do not accept any similar preparation when you ask 
for Jell-O, Don’t run therisk of having your system 
filed with coal tar dyes, borax and corroding chemicals. 
Don’t take any chances where your health is concerned. 


Jell-O is Absolutely Pure. 


Every 


Package Approved by Pure Food 
Commissioners and so stamped. 

Stands the test of the National Pure Food Law and is 
guaranteed to give satisfaction. Easily prepared. 
Simply add boiling water and set to cool. 

Received Highest Award at 


ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION, 1904. 
PORTLAND, - - 1905. 
BIRMINGHAM, 1906. 


7 flavors: Lemon, Orange, Raspberry, Strawberry, 
Chocolate, Cherry and Peach. At Grocers everywhere. 


10 cents per package. 

Leaflet in each package, telling how to get fancy 
Aluminum Jelly Molds at cost of postage and packing. 
THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., 
Le Roy, N. Y. 


Let ME Quote YOU 


On my full line of famous Split Hickory 
Vehicles. I sell direct from factory on 30 


i 
days’ Free Trial and 2-year guarantee. 
| Save you 30 to 50% in price 
Write for big free Buggy Book: finer than 
ever this year. 125 styles Vehicles and full 
line high-grade harness shown. Don’t buy 


= = — on! / until you get my book and prices. 
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R H. C. PHELPS, Pres. 


aey; SOA ey Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co., 
OY N AN ÁY Station 218, - - Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Pony Rigs for 
» Boys and Girls 


Nothing else could give your children so 


much pleasure. Our Tony Pony Vehicles, 
all styles, strong, roomy, safe, combine 
best material, original designs, expert 
— ee workmanship,—nobby and durable. OUR 
PONY FARM is the best stocked in the 
West. Prompt shipments. Illustrated catalogue free. 


Michigan Buggy Co., 160 Office Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Coupon Bonds drawing 6% interest, pay- 
able in January and July at National Park 


SHORT STORIES-—1c to 5c a Word 
We sell stories, plays, and book MSS., on com 

; mission; we eriticize and revise them and tell 
MONEY you where to sell them. Story-writing and 
Journalism taught by mail. Send for free book- 
let, **Writing for Profit,” tells how. National Press 
Association, 69 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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This is the President's favorite cartoon. 


< = HIS FAVORITE AUTHOR -- 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


‘nee 
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It hangs in his study in the White House 


The Inside at Washington 


The Editar¥ regret that, for obvious reasons, it is impossible to divulge the name of the author of this department which 


will be a rolar feature of Success MAGAZINS. 


“The Man I’m Working For” 


FOREIGN ‘NOBLEMAN, famous the world over as a 

high government official, was lunching at the 
White House not so long ago. To the statesman from 
over the sea the occasion was one of rare opportunity. 
Long before visiting this country, he had come to re- 
gard the President of the United States not only as 
the popular idol of the American nation, but also as the 
foremost figure in the world. It was this nobleman’s 
dominating desire, therefore, to discover the source of 
Theodore Roosevelt’s power and influence. And he 
went about the task of satisfving his curiosity with a 
directness which would have done credit to his host. 

The foreigner explained that he was more or less 
familiar with the President’s policies; that he believed 
in many of them, and that he could see why such 
policies would necessarily have a wide appeal, but, to 
his mind, the people do not necessarily idolize the 
champion of popular policies. Evidently this noble- 
man would exclaim, with Edmund Burke, ‘‘ The cant 
of, Not men, but measures!’’—for he concluded by 
saying, with brutal frankness: 

“ But I find that my friends and acquaintances in 
New York do not support you. Whence comes yonr 

ower, Mr. President? ”’ 

“You have talked in the clubs of New York,” said 
Mr. Roosevelt; “in the Metropolitan and the Knick- 
erbocker, for example. You have talked with persons 
in Wall Street.” 

The foreign statesman acknowledged that such was 
the case. 

“Those men are not for me,” said the President. 
“ But come this way.” 

He preceded his guest up the marble staircase 
which leads to the private apartments of the White 
House, across the broad hall and into his study, where 
there is a plain but commodious desk—a workman’s 
desk—at which he spends much time of an evening. 

Every inch of wall space is utilized for books, and 
the cases form a resting place for as unique and inter- 
esting a display of treasures as was ever gathered 
together. There are implements of battle and em- 
blems of peace. There are portraits and faded letters 
of Abraham Lincoln. And there are clever cartoons, 
each a kindly thrust at some characteristic of the 
many-sided man, or a reminder of an interesting event 
in his wonderful career. 

One of these cartoons, prominently placed in the 
collection, represents an old farmer, with shaggy hair 
and bristly beard of gray, reading “his favorite 
author” by the light of a kerosene lamp, as he toasts 
his shoeless feet before a blazing log fire. The detail 
of the drawing may be studied from the reproduction. 


Let it suffice when we assure you that what he writes will be the truth and 
that his sources of information are too certain to admit dispute. 


Note the quaint furniture, the circular rag mat on the 
floor, the patches which adorn the old fellow’s trou- 
sers, the home-knit stockings, with double heels and 
toes, which are narrowed to a point. Note the picture 
of “his favorite author’? on the wall, and particu- 
larly the time o’ night. By the hands of the ancient 
clock, it lacks but a few minutes to midnight,—very 
late for such a hardworking farmer as this,—but his 
eyes are very wide open, and the tense expression of 
the mouth evidences the fact that he is deeply interested 
in the latest literary output of “ his favorite author’”— 
the President’s message. 

Before this cartoon the President led the nobleman, 
and, giving him no time to grasp the idea in the pic-, 
ture, Mr. Roosevelt exclaimed: 

“That’s the man I’m working for! I would n’t do 
anything wrong for him, but ke would n’t ask me to.” 

The foreign. statesman studied the cartoon intently, 
and began to nod his head. Then President Rooose- 
velt snapped out these words: 

“If I can get that man and his sons and his neigh- 
bors—and their counterparts in the city—with me, I 
can carry through my policy. I can count on that man 
to follow me in my ight against Hearst, just as in my 
demand that Rockefeller and the Standard Oil obey 
the law. The old chap will support me in any sane 
proposition. He’s the man I’m working for.” 


The Ancient Irish Sagas 


HE BUSIEST MAN in the executive branch of the 
Government is the President himself. He de- 
mands faithful, intelligent, and industrious service from 
his subordinates, but he sets them a splendid example. 
A large majority of the Government clerks, who reach 
the office at nine, are out on the street a moment after 
4.30 o'clock. Until the present administration, these 
saine clerks labored only until four o’clock; but it was 
discovered that they were not giving the service re- 
quired by law. 

The President puts in much more time for the Gov- 
ernment. He is at his desk in the Executive Offices at 
9.30 a. m. There he remains, with every moment 
occupied, until, at 1.30 p. m., he tears himself away 
from admiring countrymen, many of whom ask only 
the privilege of shaking his hand. 

As arule, there are guests at luncheon, and then 
there is a range of discussion which would tire the 
mind of any ordinary man, were he master of cere- 
monics. At 2.45 Mr. Roosevelt is again at his desk, 
where he remains, hard at work, until he leaves at four 
to enjoy some form of health-giving exercise out-of- 
doors. He returns to his office soon after six, and there 
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is more government work until 7.45, when he hurries 
away to dress for dinner. 

The preparation of state papers, including messages 
to Congress and executive memoranda, and public 
addresses, is done entirely after 9.30 p.m. It is at 
this time, moreover, that he must do his exhaustive 
reading, and must practice the avocation which he has 
always loved,—that of a literary craftsman. 

It is to creative literary work that the President 
turns for relaxation, and for a respite from the respon- 
sibilities and worries of his great office; of these the 
general public can form no appreciation. Some notion 
of the militant forces with which he has to contend 
was furnished at the close of the President’s great fight 
to secure justice to all shippers alike, and to the travel- 
ing public, on the great highways of commerce. The 
Railroad Rate Bill was ready for passage in the upper 
house of Congress. when Senator Tillman disclosed the 
fact that the President, through ex-Senator Chandler, 
had been carrving on secret negotiations with the 
Democrats of the Senate. Charges were made, and 
promptly denied from the White House, that the 
President had turned his back on certain Republicans 
of the Senate. A merry shindy seemed imminent, 
but, after issuing his temperate statement, the President 
remained silent. 

Senators Tillman and Bailey, and particularly the 
trouble-making ex-Senator from New Hampshire, had 
a great deal to say, but soon the “tumult and the 
shouting died.” The people lost interest in the con- 
troversy, mainly because the President was a silent 
party to it. Why he was able to keep still is now 
known. 

Having made public his statement, the President 
said to his secretary, Mr. Loeb: ‘‘We are nuw in for a 
week’s ghost dance. Chandler and Tillman and Bailey 
must have their fling. If I read what is said it will 
make me angry. So I’m going to interest myself in an 
absorbing task. I shall write that article on the ancient 
Irish sagas.” 

The “ ancient Irish sagas’’—how many people know 
anything about them? How many could compare the 
Erse with the Norse sagas? Truly remarkable is the 
article in the January Number of ‘‘ The Century Maga- 
zine,” entitled, ‘‘ The Ancient Irish Sagas,” and signed, 
Theodore Roosevelt. It is remarkable for the high 
quality of the writer’s literary style, and yet more par- 
ticularly for the deep study and comprehensive insight 
into an unusual subject. 


: * a * 


Politics Behind the Brownsville Affair 


FTER SENATOR FORAKER’S speech in the Senate, in 

which he affected so much concern for the dis- 
charged colored soldiers, the prevailing sentiment 
among those who criticise the President’s action was 
summed up in this comment of an anti-administration 
newspaper: 

“ An excellent speech, but it is a pity that some one 
else could not have made it.” 

As a matter of fact, Senator Foraker cares not a 
rap for the Negro. Considerately willing that there 
should be Negro Federal office-holders in the South, 
the senior Senator from Ohio has vigorously opposed 
the appointment of the black man to Federal offices in 
his own State. Mr. Foraker’s animus in the Browns- 
ville Affair is not far to seek. No more willing tool 
of corporations than he occupies a seat in the United 
States Senate. Compared with him, Senator Bailey, 
of Texas, is an angel of light. It was Foraker who 


did his best to defeat the President’s railroad rate | 


legislation, but, by the vigor and openness of his at- 
tack, and by voting against the bill on final passage, 
the Ohio Senator disarmed criticism through his very 
boldness. That’s the way he plays the game. 

Both Senators Foraker and Dick were anxious to 
have the President's moral support in the Ohio cam- 
paign, but, once the election was over, Foraker re- 
sumed his old rôle as the special pleader for the 
corporations. With patronizing complacency, he ut- 
tered this bit of political philosophy: 


The people have gone as far in the direction of rad- 
ical Populistic propositions as they will go. The next 
swing of the pendulum will be back in the other direc- 
tion, and by the time 1908 comes around I do not think 
there will be much chance for the election, whatever 
chance there may be for the nomination, of any Democrat 
who entertains the views of either Mr. Hearst or Mr. 
Bryan. . 


Senator Foraker knows better. The wish was father 
to the thought. For, above everything else, he longs 
for the return to political power of the big corporations. 
They dominate him, and he desires to have the gov- 
ernment of the United States returned to their control 
and subject to their tender guidance. This can never 
be so long as Theodore Roosevelt continues to wield 
the influence he does. Senator Foraker thought he 
saw, in the Brownsville affair, an opportunity to un- 
dermine the power and popularity of the President. 

And there are other reasons. Like all politicians 
of high degree, Joseph Benson Foraker aspires to the 
Presidency. In his secret soul he knows that, were he 
to‘ bunco” the Republican National Convention into 
giving him the nomination, he would be beaten to a 
pulp on his record as a docile servant of corporations. 
Nevertheless, he is willing that his party should run 
the risk. Incidentally, the senior Senator from Ohio 


courts the dog-in-the-manger attitude. He is unwilling 
that his State should mother any new President other 
than Foraker. He is gunning for the Taft boom. 

The President’s action in the Brownsville affair is 
supported by such great constitutional lawyers as 
Secretaries Root and Taft, Justice Moody, (until De- 
cember 17, Attorney-General,) Senator Knox, ex-Attor- 
ney-General ; Senator Culberson, ex-Attorney-General of 
Texas, and Senators Bailey and Spooner. Thus for- 
tified in his judgment, President Roosevelt is firmly 
convinced that he acted not only with justice and 
wisdom, but absolutely within his constitutional rights. 
He will “ stand pat.” As he has informed several Sen- 
ators, he would pay no attention to any act on the 
subject which Congress might pass. As for impeach- 
ment—the President calmly says, “ Let it come.” But 
there won’t be any impeachment. 


* x x 
Score One for 


the People’s Lobby 


“THE People’s Lobby has made good.” 

This was the verdict rendered by President 
Roosevelt to Henry Beach Needham, secretary of the 
organization. The facts which gave rise to this flat- 
tering expression of approval constitute an interesting 
Story. 

The readers of the October Number of Success 
MAGAZINE will recall that in the article entitled, ‘‘ The 
People’s Lobby,” Mr. Needham criticised a hill which 
became a law at the last session of Congress, and 
which bears the misleading title, ‘‘An act to amend 
existing laws relative to the fortifying of pure, sweet 
wine.” The writer concluded his criticism of the act 
in this language: ‘‘ This is an illustration of the char- 
acter of legislation which may be secured where the 
attention of the people is not called to it, and where it 
is quickly put through committees and through Con- 
gress without any publicity and practically without 
debate.” 

Enter now President Roosevelt. After the publica- 
tion of the article, the portion referred to was sent to 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, by the Secre- 
tary to the President, with an order for a report on the 
merits of the controversy. Mr. Yerkes replied at 
length, and his voluminous letter, together with the ex- 
hibits, was sent to Mr. Needham for his information. 
The writer of the article then presented a letter in re- 
buttal. In this communication he laid particular stress 
upon the fact that, at the so-called public hearings, just 
two persons were heard; namely, the Commissioner of 
Interna] Revenue, whose sole concern is the raising of 
revenue for the Government, and the representative of 
the “ special interests ” affected by the proposed legis- 
lation—the president of the California Winegrowers’ 
Association. He said that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, who is charged with the duty of protecting the 
food supply of the nation, was not heard, nor was any 
officer connected with his department. Mr. Needham 
concluded his answer in these words: 

“The expression ‘pure, sweet wine’ is a travesty 
upon the words ‘pure,’ ‘sweet,’ and ‘wine.’ The 
proper title of the act should have been, ‘To provide 
for the production of an impure, artificial, so-called 
wine by the aid of an impotable, poisonous, so-called 
grape brandy.’ ” 

The letter in rebuttal was referred, by the Secretary 
to the President, to the Secretary of Agriculture, who 
obtained an exhaustive report on the same from Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley, Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry. 
In transmitting this report to the President, Secretary 
Wilson said that Mr. Needham’s history of the legisla- 
tion was, in the main, correct. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture volunteered the information that he had 
received no notice of the ‘‘ public hearings,” and had 
not been invited to attend them. He concluded his 
letter in this language: 

“Tt is possible to make, under the law, a product 
which is dangerous to health, which will foster the al- 
cohol habit, and which is contrary to the provisions of 
the pure food law.”’ 

As a result, the President directed the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue to confer with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and to prepare a bill to correct the defects of 
the so-called “pure sweet wine law.” 


Taft and the Presidency 


ECRETARY TAFT’S statement that he is not a candi- 

date for the Presidency, does not by any means 
eliminate him as a candidate. It strengthens him. 
Harking back to the Republican convention of 1904, 
when Roosevelt was nominated for President, Vice- 
President Fairbanks, who wanted the vice-presidential 
nomination more than anything else, pretended that 
he did not want it at all, although his ‘“‘ heelers” were 
working for it desperately. Fairbanks wanted to be 
“drafted”? for it, as Roosevelt was four years before. 
The administration supporters became disgusted with 
Fairbanks, and the nomination was offered to Taft by 
the Roosevelt people. Taft, fearing that his labor 
record would injure the ticket, refused to take it. When 
a Circuit Judge, he fearlessly issued injunctions against 
certain labor organizations. Had Taft said the word 
in 1904, he would have been Vice President of the 
United States to-day, and would now be the leading 
possibility next to Roosevelt, who, we can state in all 
contidence, is not a candidate and will do all in his 
power to prevent another nomination. 
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A DOCTOR’S SLEEP 
Found He Had to Leave Off Coffee. 


Many persons do not realize that a bad stomach 
will cause insomnia. 

Coffee drinking, being such an ancient and respect- 
able form of stimulation, few sealize that the drug— 
caffeine—contained in coffee and tea, is one of the 
principal causes of dyspepsia and nervous troubles. 

Without their usual portion of coffee or tea, the 
caffeine topers are nervous, irritable and fretful. 
That’s the way with a whiskey drinker. He has got 
to have his dram ‘‘to settle his nerves’’—habit. 

To leave off coffee is an easy matter if you want to 
try it, because Postum—well boiled according to direc- 
tions—gives a gentle but natural support to the nerves 
and does not contain any drug—-nothing but food. 

Physicians know this to be true, as one from 
Ga. writes: 

‘““I have cured myself of a long-standing case of 
Nervous Dyspepsia by leaving off coffee and using 
Postum Food Coffee,” says the doctor. 

“I also enjoy refreshing sleep, to which I’ve been 
an utter stranger for 20 years. 

‘In treating dyspepsia in its various types, I find 
little trouble when bean induce patients to quit coffee 
and adopt postum.” The Dr. is right and ‘‘there’s a 
reason.” Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 


Mr. Edison Says: 


“I want to see a Phono- 
graph in every Ameri- 
can Home.” 


An offer open to every 
responsible persen. 
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No Money Down! 


Free Trial 


The Edison, the genuine Edison! - positively on 
free trial in your own home! No ©C.0.D.—no guaran- 
tee required. If acceptable pay lowest cash price at 50 
Cts. a Week, $2.00 a Month (larger installments 
for larger outfit) without even interest on payments 


$2.00 a Month, 50c a Week 


buys a genuine Edison outfit! 
Remember—nothing down—no C. O. D.—we want you 
to see the great Edison outfit and compare It with any 
of the imitation machines sold at many times the price 
of the Edison outfits, 
WRITE TODAY for the great Edison catalogs and 
full explanation of this wonderful offer—free prepaid. 


FREDERICK BABSON, 


Edison Phonograph Distributors. 
149-150 Michigan Ave., Suite 1232 Chicago 


Your Photo on a 
Cushion 
Top 


What can be prettier or 
more appropriate for your 
husband’s, brother’s* or 
sweetheart’s 


Birthday or 
Wedding Gift 


than a picture of yourself, 
your sweetheart, a friend, 
or a kodak picture of a 
Pleasant outing, or some 
childhood or vacation scene, 
enlarged on a Cushion Top 
fora Sofa Cushion. We reproduce perfectly in life-like size 
any photo sent us, on white, pink, blue, green or yellow 
genuine silk-fnced satin. Can be washed and ironed 
and will not fade, as we photograph directly on the fabric by 
our secret process. Three sizes, 18x18 inches $2.00, and 20x20 
nt 5 ig and 24x24 at $3.00. Mail usany good photo with mone 
order and we will send your cushion top within 6 days, an 
return photo uninjured, all OA ee prepaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Established 15 years. For 
full purticulars send for free booklet. Address 


THE JAP PHOTO CUSHION CO., 200 St. Clair Ave., Clevelaad, 0. 
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HOW We Give This Roll Seat Rocker 
is fully explained 


sven PREE 


showing 1000 other useful articles 
given with orders for our Soaps, 

xtracts, Grocery Sundries, Tea. 
Coffee, Baking Powder, ‘Toilet Ar- 
ticles, Food Products, etc., direct 
from factory to family. A postal 
card brings it and a sample cake 
of soap, for test. Tells how the 
housewife can furnish her home 
throughout without cost. 
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FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washington, 
D. C. No attorney's fee until patent ia 
allowed. Write for dnventor's Grade. 
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Sixteen Thousand Miles 


WITH A PERFECT SCORE 


POPE-TOLEDO 


qE 


At the time we made the photograph from which 
to make the above cut of the Type XV, 50 H. P. 
Pope-Toledo, the odometer registered a total of 
16,000 miles, which the car has made since it left 
our assembling room to make the rounds of the 
larger cities as a demonstrator. ‘Through the sands 
of Ohio, Michigan and Indiana; over :he mountain- 
ous roads of Pennsylvania and the New England 
States—under all and every kind of road and 
weather conditions, this car has done 16,000 miles 
with an absolutely perfect score. 

The picture below shows the three very large 
Deutsche Waffen Fabrik Ball Bearings which carry 
the crankshaft of the Type XV, Which receives 


the greatest prominence in this car D. W. F. Ball 
Bearings or Chrome Nickel Steel, is hard to deter- 
mine. These D. W. F. Ball Bearings carry all 
shafts in the gear-set and form end thrust bearings; 
they crop out in the differential and Jackshaft bear- 
ings, front and rear road wheels are carried by 
them; steering knuckles, pump commutator—even 
the motor fan revolves on them. At every point 
where a Ball Bearing is possible the genuine im- 
ported Deutsche Waffen 
Fabrik is used, 


Send for Catalogue. 
Pope 
Motor Car Co., 


Members Association Licensed 
Automobile Manufacturers, 


ee a a TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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ULTS Feo POULTRY 


| Amateurs as well as Profes- 
sional Poultrymen aided by the 
Patented and Exclusive Labor- 
Saving, Automatic Features of 
Latest Pattern 


CYPHERS 


Incubators and Brooders 


AS 


Í GUARANTEE EO 
BEST HATCHER 


obtain most successful hatches of CHICKS — that Live. 
FREE—New 260 page Guide to Poultry Profit with Chapters 
on Broilers, Roasters and Capons; Successful Chick Rearing, 
Profitable Chicken Farming and other Important Poultry 
Information. 600 Illustrations. Address nearest office. 


CYPHERS INCUBATOR COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Everything for Poultrymen. 
Buffalo, New York, Boston, Chicago, Kansas City, Oakland, California, London, Eng 
Winners of the Gold Medals at Pan-American, World’s Fair 
ma lewis and Clark F Tpoeitions, 
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Five pkta of our new 
Early Flowering 
Carnations, 


White, Pink, Maroon, 

Bloom in 90 days fre 

e, double, fragrant and 
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Scarlet, 
Yellow 
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Catalogue for 1%07— Greatest 
rook of Novelties 
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-vicious prison discipline and a sanguinary 


Edwin Markham’s 


The Noveis of Capital and Labor 


HE genesis of the novel of the social question, of 
which the labor and capital novel is one aspect, in- 
volves a sketch of the whole history of the English novel. 
I can give only a few brief paragraphs for your help. 
Following Sidney’s “ Arcadia” in the sixteenth 
century and Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress” in the 
seventeenth and “Robinson Crusoe” in the early eigh- 
teenth, we come upon a new variety of novel—the 
novel of manners, reflecting the customs and speech 
of the age. Richardson’s “Pamela” and ‘Clarissa 
Harlowe”’ lead the long train. Jane Austen’s novels, 


‘with their tract-suggesting titles, “ Pride and Prejudice,” 


“Sense and Sensibility,” mark the finest attainment of 
this novel of the small canvas of particulars. These 
novels are mildly concerned with the improvement of 
deportment and morals. Richardson counsels, Miss 
Austen satirizes. 

Historical fiction swam into our ken in the gallant 
fleet of the thirty-two “‘ Waverley Novels.” Here romance 
and adventure are in full sail. Occupied with pomp and 
pageant, with the purely cmotional, the historical novel 
of this time allows its teachings to be merely incidental; 
perhaps the best of all ways of teaching, if the people 
ring true and the situations square with ethics. But 
fustian and rococo are a poor material for a sounding 
board of novels. 

Running in line with the historical novel came the 
novel of mystery, like “The Castle of Otranto,” and 
“The Mystery of Udolpho.” Diversion only was the 
excuse for these excursions into secrecy and necromancy. 

4 4 


Contemporaneously with these stories of history and of 
mystery, there sprang up a famous novel of purpose 
that has colored the trend of thousands 
of stories since. This was Godwin’s 
“Caleb Williams,” the first book to turn 
the search-light on social abuses and 
unjust laws. It was a blast against the 
conventions of a sawdust aristocracy. 

“Paul Clifford,” by Bulwer, was one of 
the earliest creations to spring from the 
dragon’s teeth sown by Godwin. Bulwer’s 
hero is a highwayman, the victim of 


penal code. 

About the beginning of the Victorian 
era swept in the novel of street and 
trade and club—preéminently the novel 
of city and town. Here social scenes 
and social themes are woven in with 
stories of home and the common way; 
all reflecting the life of this period of 
England’s greatest material prosperity. 
Dickens takes for his material the 
middle classes and the off-scourings of society. 
Thackeray chooses the upper classes and their 
servants and hangers-on. In “Hard Times,” Di kens 
twines a story around a phase of trade-unionism; 
for labor troubles were in the air of that day. In 
“Oliver Twist,” he lunges against abuses of the 
workhouse; in “Nicholas Nickleby” against the 
abuses of certain boys’ schools; in “Bleak House” 
against chancery courts; in “Little Dorrit” against 
imprisonment for debt. His works are crowded with 
characters. His exaggerations and sentimentalities 
are palpable; but his compassion for the multitude 
made a deep impression upon a reading public that 
had been accustomed for years to sorrow only over the 
woes of prince and page. 

Thackeray was not touched by the wrongs of the 
common people. He was inclined to sneer at Dickens’s 
treatment of criminals and incompetents. But he had a 
wholesome contempt for snobbery and injustice, and he 
helped to brush away aristocratic pretension with laugh- 
ter as Dickens helped wash away injustice with tears. 

Thackeray had his shadow in Anthony Trollope, as 
Dickens had his shadow in Charles Reade. Like 
Balzac, Trollope endeavored to conjure from his ample 
ink bottle another Comédie Humaine. He hammers 
out much about political and commercial life, but his 
novels lack the convincing touch of genius. His work 
is wooden. a 4 


Charles Reade comes nearer to snatching the divine 
fire, but he does not rise to the creative rank of his 
master. In “Put Yourself in His Place” he takes up 
labor conditions, especially in trade-unionism. 


EDWIN MARKHAM 
Author of 
“The Man With the Hoe” 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE . 


Talk on Books 


Charles Kingsley, the friend of Maurice and Carlyle, 
who were preaching in sermon and essay the people and 
them crucified—Kingsley, a scholarly clergyman, was 
the next notable novelist to be heard inthe cause of “ the 
disinherited.” His “ Alton Locke” is a ringing story of 
a representative workingman, but in none of these 
early stories is there the ear-to-the-ground, intimate and 
convincing appeal, such as our own Hamlin Garland 
gives in his “Main Traveled Roads.” None of these 
early writers knew the workman in his grime and grief. 

The women of this time zad caught up the discussion 
of labor that was buzzing through England. Charlotte 
Bronté in “Shirley” and Mrs. Gaskell in “Mary Bar- 
ton” had pictured factory conditions, with a certain 
fidelity and sympathy. But it was left to the greatest 
woman novelist, George Eliot, to give the most artistic 
and the most searching of the social studies of the 
century. 

With George Eliot a new strain comes into novel 
writing. She is not content to merely tell a story; she 
seeks for the relation between the life of her characters 
and the life of humanity. She builds into fiction the 
conflicts and questionings that Mill and Darwin and 
Spencer were voicing in economics and science and 
philosophy. Evolution, heredity, environment—the 
new-risen doctrines surging in the thought of the day— 
these gave the sense of social responsibility. And 
George Eliot drew for us a world where these forces 
are in their changeless, unconquerable activities. Her 
people try to see life in full circle. The large cause, 
the large use—they are forever seeking these qut, 
whether among homely farm-folk, or country gentry, 
or bourgeois townspeople. The vast sympathy of the 
author makes her characters intensely alive, and holds 
our interest in their fortunes. ‘‘ Felix Holt, the Radical” 
is a story involving the labor movement. 
One of the speeches of Felix is so up-to- 
date that it could be printed in our news- 
papers as an editorial against “graft.” 


á a 

Neither Hardy nor Meredith deals 
primarily with the problem of labor; still 
both are concerned with life as it comes to 
the common people, as well as to the 
leisure class. Hardy’s men are often 
workmen close to the soil, victims of the 
“unfulfilled intention” that makes the 
struggle of the poorer workers so pathetic. 

Walter Besant, less of an artist, but 
still a true and fine writer, gives us ‘The 
Children of Gibeon” and “All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men”—explorations into 
the labor conditions of East London. But 
these fiction studies are cold and aloof 
when compared with such sympathetic 
insights as Morrison’s ‘Tales of Mean 
Streets.” These heart-warm tales make us live in the 
alleys and attics of ‘‘the disinherited.” Gcorge Gissing, 
in “The Nether World,” also brings together in one 
powerful book the myriad squalors and shames of the 
industrial quarter of London. It is a book of epic 
significance. 

In “Sir George Tressady,” Mrs. Humphrey Ward 
presents a study with a good degree of imaginative 
understanding of certain types of the working world. 
But Mr. Richard Whiteing, author of “No. 5, John 
Street,” is the English novelist of to-day closest in 
touch with the hardships and hopes of the labor host. 
This novel is a simple, but heart-wringing drama of the 
life of the downmost man, and asilent yet stern arraign- 
ment of the classes that hold him bound. A new novel 
of great power has just come from his hand. 

In America the first notable fiction ‘lealing with 
social conditions is Hawthorne’s “ Blithedale Romance,” 
a sketch founded upon the noble social experiment at 
Brook Farm. Thomas Bailey Aldrich in “The Still- 
water Tragedy” offers a strong story involving a labor 
strike. The celebrated anonymous novel, ‘The Bread 
Winners,” was the first popular novel to deal at close 
range with the struggle of labor and capital. The book 
has been attributed to John Hay; but no author has 
ever claimed it. 

“Cæsars Column,” by Ignatius Donnelly, is a 
forecast of a gigantic struggle yet to come between 
labor and capital. Beside this novel should stand 
Bellamy’s “ Looking Backward,” the stirring “ Utopia ” 
of the nineteenth century. The latest visions of a read- 
justed social future spring from the fertile brain of H. G. 
Wells. His ‘‘Anticipations,” his “In the Days of the 
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Comet,” and his other writings, are alive with ingenious | 


conjecture. a a 


William Dean Howells in “A Traveler from Altru- 
ria ” gives us a fine unforgettable satire upon the relations 
in our civilization between the working people and the 
“upper classes.” His “Hazard of New Fortunes” 
also takes note of these phenomena. 

Frank Norris’s two books of his broken trilogy —‘‘ The 
Octopus” and “The Pit”—deal forcefully with social 
conditions involving the laborer and his reward. 

In the last year or two the labor motif has been 
strongly predominant in the fiction of this country. 
A few of the many I may swiftly indicate. -Mary Wil- 
kins Freeman has written one of the strongest long 
stories weaving in the labor struggle. Leroy Scott, in 
“The Walking Delegate,” puts out one of the most 
fair-minded of all these “labor” novels, weighing in 
even scales the cause of master and worker. In “The 
Grapple,” Grace MacGowan Cooke sets forth the 
picturesque conditions of a strike; Octave Thanet, in 
“The Man of the Hour,” leads up to the climax of a 
labor strike, but her view-point is that of the field glass, 
not that of the struggler in the ranks. ‘‘ Amanda of the 
Mil,” by Marie Van Vorst, is a strong and sympa- 
thetic tale of the Southern cotton worker. Moore’s 
“ Bishop of Cottontown” takes the same theme, and 
ends with a fine appeal for God in business. “The 
Work of Our Hands,” by H. Mitchell Keays, is one of 
the labor books that ought to be better known. It is 
a tale of a captain of industry defeated by the ideal that 
he has defied, an Æschylean interweaving of the desti- 
niesof the toiler and the spoiler. “The Long Day,” 
by Dorothy Richardson, is one of the latest and truest 
stories taking up conditions of toil. The author speaks 
at first hand, and her book is a human document of 
both statistic and artistic excellence. In ‘‘The House 
of Mirth,” Mrs. Wharton, though she would disclaim 
all intention of a labor novel, has given an arraignment 
of wealth and capital such as never appeared in any of 
the purpose novels of the most ardent reformers. 

No space is left me to speak of the many foreign 
novelists who deal with these vital questions. I squeeze 
in only the bare mention of Hugo’s “The Man Who 
Laughs,” Zola’s “Labor,” Dostoyevsky’s “The Humil- 
iated and the Wronged,’’ and the terrible labor stories 
of Maxim Gorky. 

Y B 


QUERIES ANSWERED 


A. C. B., UNnton Crry, PA.—Walter Map, in the 
twelfth century, translated the King Arthur legends into 
ringing Latin, including the “Quest of the Grail,” and 
the “Death of Arthur.” Sir Thomas Malory, at the 
end of the fifteenth century, translated these legends 
(now in the French) back into splendid and stately 
English. Fortunately, Caxton gave the noble collection 
to the world from his newly set-up press. This is the 
source from which Tennyson drew most of his material 
for his “Idyls of the King.” He did not, however, 
adhere to Malory’s arrangement. Sidney Lanier, in 
his “ Boy’s King Arthur” has given a spirited adaptation 
of the fine old stories. 

* è * 

L. L. G., ASHLAND, O.—I think that we must take 
Poe’s poem “Eulalie” at its face value, and not try to 
read any cryptic meaning into it. A lonely lover finds 
his beloved in the first stanza, describes her beauty in 
the second, and testifies to her responsiveness to his 
nature in the third. The reference to Astarte is to the 
Phoenician moon goddess, the queen of heaven and 
love. Love’s planet isoverthem. In Poe’s “ Ulalume,”’ 
however, I take it that Astarte is presented in her 
sinister aspect, and is made to symbolize the goddess of 
carnal love. * * * 


M. S., Foxsoro, Mass.—If, as the old counsel 
goes, you wish to make ‘the Bible and Shakespeare 
your library, I strongly advise you to get “The Modern 
Reader’s Bible.” This edition is of the first importance 
to every student of literature. It will come to you in 
handy inexpensive volumes that can be slipped into 
the pocket. But more important than this convenience 
is the fact that this edition is the only one that gives 
you a sense of the dramatic values of the various books 
of the Bible. It sheds on the meanings of the Scriptures 
more light than a shelf of commentaries; and it makes 
the reading of them a surprise and a delight. “The 
Modern Reader’s Bible” shows the Scriptures to be a 
great literature, as well as a great religious revelation. 

* * * 


G. S. K., BALTIMORE. Mp.—To a boy of sixteen, 
with only twelve dollars to spend for aids in study, I 
would give the following advice: 

First.—Buy Bartlett’s “Familiar Quotations,” last 
edition—a book unsurpassed in its line. 

Second.—Also buy Elson’s “History of the United 
States,” (Macmillan.) This is perhaps the best inex- 
pensive work of larger treatment. I know no lower- 
priced volumes, except the small school histories. 

Third.—You ask for an inexpensive biographical dic- 
tionary. But all inexpensive works of this sort are so 
meager as to be well-nigh worthless. I advise you to 
wait till you can pick up a second-hand encyclopedia— 
Chambers’s, the American, or the Britannica. Any one 
of these will give you satisfactory biographies, as well 
as a large mass of information upon nearly all topics 
of inquiry. 
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Music Master: 


the quality of the different records. 


records that 


| Columbia Records 


“Pardon Madam: you ask of 


Permit me to point to the only 


never disappoint 


yo cannot get the best results from any talking machine without using 
Columbia Disc or Cylinder Records. 


Why? 
repertory. 


Because they are as unapproachable in quality as they are in 


Columbia Records reproduce the voice, whether in song or speech in exact 
fac-simile, unmarred by the rasping, wheezy sounds produced by all other records, 


Perfect purity of tone with perfect enunciation are the distinguishing features 


of Columbia Records. 


You hear the real Sembrich, the real De Reszke, the real Bispham 
among the other famous singers for the Columbia. 


And only from the Columbia’s enormous 


repertory will you find the best in Opera—the best in Popular Songs—the best in Bands, 


and the best in Everything. 


All talking machines accommodate Columbia Records 


Disc Records, 60c. 
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“Sw REAL ESTATE 
ay BUSINESS.. 


We will teach you by mail the Real Estate, General Brokerage, 
and Insurance business and appoint you 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 
of the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and brokerage 
company in America. 

Representatives are making $3,000 to $10,000 a year without 
any investment of capital. Excellent opportunities open to you. 
By our system you can make money in a few weeks without 
interfering with your present occupation. A thorough Com- 
mercial Law Course free to each Representative. 

W rite for 62 page book free. 


THE CROSS COMPANY, 448 Reaper BIk., CHICAGO 


Grand Prix, Paris, 1900 


NATIONAL 
schoo o ORAT Y 
For the development of power in public speaking. 
Complete course, new and original methods, very 
successful. Includes breathing exercises, memory 
culture, argumentation. ete. Address INTER- 
CONTINENTAL UNIVERSITY, (Instruction by 
nail only) 1106 14th Street, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Justice Brewer Among our founders are Hon. David J. Brewer, 
Justice of the Supreme Court, Judge Martin A. 
Knapp, Chairman Interstate Commerce Commission, William 
Torrey Harris, for 17 years U. N. Commissioner of Edueation. 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale; all of whom are interested in developing a 
great poplar educational movement 60 other courses, including 
LAW, Short Story Writing, Flementary and Advanced English, 


Journalism, ete. Send for 1007 Catalogue. 


Shorthand by Mail 


Ours the most widely used System in the world. Type-writing and Boeke 
keoping taught at home by the most Complete and Sclentific methods. 
Strong Business -bringing Course in Letter Writing. Free Booklet, 
Standard Correspondence Schools, 4243 H. Calumet Ave., Chicago» 


Columbia Gold Moulded Cylinder Records, 25c., best at any price—why pay more. Columbia 10 inch 
Columbia Half Foot Cylinder Records (“20th Century”), 50c. 
Half Foot Records contain every verse of a song and complete dance music. “ 20th 
Century” Records are played only on the newest style Columbia Cylinder Graphophones. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO. Gen’l 


353 Broadway, New York 
Double Grand Prize, St. Louis, 1904 


Stores in every large city—Dealers everywhere 


The 


Grand Prize, Milan, 1906 
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On a Typewriter 
Save $ ance Sale now in pro- 


Our Big Annual Clear- 
gress—astounding Bargains in Slightly-used Typewrit- 
ers—been operated just enough to put them in perfect 

running order. Better than new—Shipped on ap- 
proval for examination and test. Judge the qual- 
ity for yourself. 450 brand new Visible Sholes Ma- 
chines, built to sell for $95—only $45 each. Reming- 
tons, $20 to $75. Smith-Premiers, $25 to $75. Caligraphs, $10 to $30. We 
rent all makes $3.00 per month and up 
FREE Send quick while sale is on for free Bargain Q 
Catalogue and save big money. Write today 
ROCKWELL-BARNES CO, 1555 Baldwin Building, CHICAGO, LLL, 


OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


More than 30,000 appointments made last 
year. Chances better than ever. Thousands 
we prepared have been appointed. Estab- 
lished 1898. Work confidential. No political 
influence needed. Common school education 
sufficient. Full particulars free concerning 
positions, salaries, examinutions (held soon in 
every state), sample questions, etc. 


National Correspondence Institute, 
18-40 2d Nat'l Bank Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


$75 A MONTH 


are Sure—Patent Gem Aluminum Steam Cooker 


FREE to Agents. We are the largest manufac- 
turers of Aluininum Cooking Utensils inthe worid 
R. H. Smith, Oakville, Pa., cleared $212 in6 days: so 
can you. Every woman needs one. We share profits 

I with our agents. Nocapital required. We ship on time. 


C Experience not necessary. We teach you the work. 
American Aluminum Mfg. Co., Dept. 28. Lemont, Ill. 


BE AN ACTOR OR ACTRESS 


OR ORATOR 


Best haying protean in the world. Engagements secured when 
qualified. rite for Free Booklet on elocution and dramatic art 
by correspondence. CHICAGO SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 
929 Chicago Opera House Building, Chicago. 
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The Remington Billing 
Typewriter 


fills the bill—everybody’s bill and your 
dill. It fits the needs of every business. 
It completely covers the field of bill, 


charge, and order work. 


It adapts itself to every system—and more. Itim- 
proves system. It creates system. Weare students 
of system, and the Remington Billing Typewriter is 
the fruit of our study. 

The Remington Billing Typewriter saves not only 
in’ speed of writing, but in quantity of writing—con.- 
bines several writings in one—eliminates waste work— 
helps the smooth running of the entire business ma- 
chine. 


Our illustrated booklet on the Remington Billing Typewriter 
tells you all about it. Copy gladly sent on request. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
3252327 Broadway, New York 
Branches eee 


f RECORYS 


SEEDS 


If you have never planted them, try them 
this year. They never disappoint — they 
grow—they yield. Always sold under three 
guarantees, insuring freshness, purity and 
reliability. For this reason thousands of 
farmers, gardeners and planters, both in 
the United States and Canada, plant 
Gregory’s Seeds exclusively. Our 

new Catalog contains many @ . 
suggestions and directions— 
the fruit of fifty years’ exper- 
ience in the seed business. 


J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, 
Marsletap, Mass, 


Our Seeds, Plants, Roses, 


Bulbs, Viness Shrubs, Fruit and Ornamental Trees 
have been the standard of excellence for 
over half a century. You take no chances 
in buying of us, as no fairer prices are 
quoted on high quality goods. The best are 
„ always most satisfactory in results. We 
mall, postpaid, Seeds, Roses, Plants, 
Bulbs, Vines, Etec., and guarantee safe 
. arrival and satisfac tion, larger by express 
or freight. You will be interested in our 
extraordinary cheap offers of over half a 
: hundred choice collectionsof Seeds, Planta, 
Roses, Ete. Your address on a postal will 
bring you our e ale ‘gant 168-page Catalogue 
FREE. Send for it today and see what 

é' values we give fora little money. 53 years, 
44 ap TP 1200 acres. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 312, Painesville, Ohio 


D.oanuG. Rose 


are the best. Always on their own roots. Plants mailed to any point in 
the United States. Safe arrival guaranteed. Over 60 years’ experience. 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds a specialty, Write for 


eNEW GUIDE TO ROSE CULTURE 


for 1907—the leading rose catalogue of America, 114 pages. Mailed 
free. Describes over 1,000 varieties. Tells how to grow them and all 
other desirable flowers. Established 1850. 70 greenhouses, 


THE DINCEE & CONARD CO., West Crove, Pa. 


AVICK’S 


Nida) GARDEN ano FLORAL 
yB A GUIDE FOR 1907 
FREE 


ay ; JAMES VICK'S SONS 
4%) MAIN 
ROCHESTER N.Y. 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


1 907 tells all about pure-bred poultry and describes and 
illustrates 60 varieties. 10 beautiful natural color plates. 
Gives reasonable prices for stock and eggs; how to cure 
diseases, kill lice, make money. This valuable book only 


10 cents, postpaid. R, H. GREIDER, Rheems, Pa. 
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- brief a period. One point to remember in enter- 
taining a public man or woman is, do not be 
selfish and place your own interests before those 
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A February House Party 


By LAURA A. SMITH 


Illustrated by Harriet Adair Newcomb 


USTERE indecd is she who can withstand the alluring 
invitations of jolly February to be social and en- 
tertain. Holidays and feast days fairly trip over each 
others’ heels, so rapidly do they come. Let not the 
chill of melting snows and ‘ ‘mushy” roacs seep into 
your veins. Winter is breaking up. The pictured 
signs of February from ancient of days are fishes, 
plows, harness, and tools wherewith to prune the trees. 
You can keep every red-lctter day in the month, even 
Saint Valentine’s Day. Why shake your head and say, 


“Iam too old for such foolishness,” when kings and 


queens in olden time chose their valentine with much 
revelry? It is this opportunity February gives to 
weave the old with the new, the customs of ancients 
with our American patriotic feasts, that makes the 
month unique. The set feast days run, February 
second, Candlemas Day; February twelfth, Lincoln’s 
Birthday; February fourteenth, Saint Valentine’s Day, 
and February twenty-second, Washington’s Birthday. 
There is also Shrove Tuesday, a movable feast cele- 
brated with masquerades, pancake suppers, and quaint 
rites. The Chinese New Year, too, is a movable feast 
extending into February, when the Chinese exchange 
calls and red and gilt cards with good wishes, and in- 
dulge in much eating and native wines. 


Lincoln's Birthday 


It may fall to your lot this year to entertain a dis- 
tinguished visitor on Lincoln’s Birthday. For ex- 
ample, you may be the wife of the editor of the leading 
newspaper in a small city, and your husband actively 
interested in the city’s affairs. Perhaps his political or 
commercial club has invited a senator, congressman, 
or public lecturer to deliver an ad- 
dress on Lincoln on the night of Feb- ey 
ruary twelfth. Or, perhaps the literary Dy yigi 
club of which you are president has ate 
invited a woman of note to address the 
club on Lincoln. Do not shirk your 
part of the entertaining and leave the. 
lecturer to loneliness in a hotel before 
the evening’s entertainment. Invite 
him to your home for a reception, and 
to dinner. Make this the occasion 
for inviting a house party, selecting 
guests who you know will enjoy 
meeting the celebrity, to come for the day’ 
and remain over Saint Valentine’s Day. As 
far as the guest of honor is concerned, unless 
your city boasts no fit hotel, you need only 
concern “yourself with the reception and din- 
ner. The majority of public persons prefer sleep- 
ing in a hotel and being independent as to hours, 
to fitting themselves into a family circle for so 


of his public. If vou give an afternoon reception 
do not make it so late that the guest of honor has 
to break a dinner engagement or be tardy there. 
If he dines with you, serve dinner promptly, so 
that a speaker will not keep his audience waiting. 
As lectures close early, it is a graceful thing 


‘You need only concern yourself 
with the reception and dinner” 


to allow your guest to hold a brief reception after the 
lecture, either in the auditorium or in your house. A 
fruit punch, cooling and refreshing, is all you need for 
this ‘‘ hand-shaking.” 

Any sort of celebration of Lincoln’s Birthday 
must be marked by dignity and patriotism, indic- 
ative of the man who bore the heaviest load that 
could come to any leader. Then, too, the epoch lacked 
the gay trappings and picturesque settings of Wash- 
ington’s day when Virginia hospitality was unrivaled. 
You can, however, take this opportunity to give an- 
other lesson in patriotism, remembering how closely 
the “home” and the “brave” are blended in our na- 
tional hymn. Fly the Stars and Stripes from your 
flagstaff. Decorate your rooms with flags and red, 
white, and blue streamers. ‘Tissue paper lends itself 
to this, so you need not cry, “Expensive.” Hold your 
afternoon reception from half past three to half past 
five o’clock, and ask your husband and the members 
of the reception committee to assist you. Extend a 


general invitation to this, announcing it in the news- 


blue vases. 
ainty sand- 


paper. Use scarlet and white flowers in bi 

Serve an ice, fruit punch or coffee, and 

wiches. 

For the dinner, decorate the table with tiny silk or 
cotton flags on standards before each plate or in the 
center of the table. If you can not secure the stand- 
ards, a tiny raw potato concealed in smilax will do. 
For name cards usc rolls of gray paper, tied with the 
tricolor, and with the guest’s name written in blue ink 
on the outside. Inside have a medallion of Lincoln, 
or a quotation from one of his addresses, the date, and 
the name of the guest of honor. For the salad course, 
prepare imitation lettuce leaves of green tissue paper. 
Write one of theshort, crisp anecdotes, 
which Lincoln loved to tell, on thin 
white paper and roll the green paper 
around it. Let these be brought on 
in a large salad bowl and each guest 
served with one leaf. Half of the 
stories can be read during the real 
salad course, and the remainder dur- 
ing the serving of dessert. 

Dolls and mimicry would be out of 
lace on the guests’ table, 
ut you can allow the little 

folks to trim their dinner 

table, very prettily and in a 

way which will stamp the 

holiday in their minds. Let 

a toy wagon, covered with 

canvas, represent the emi- 

gration of the Lincolns 
from Kentucky to Indiana. 

Other significant objects 

can be a flat boat filled with 

striped stick candy, a log 
cabin made of the candy or 
breadsticks, a tiny ax, plow, 
mailbag, rails. Let the chil- 
dren tell what periods in the 
early life of the great man 
these objects represent, thus 
making history real to them. 
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Or, use dolls and flags to represent the patriotic songs, 
‘The Star Spangled Banner,” ‘‘Dixie,” “Columbia, the 
Gem of the Ocean,” “The Red, White, and Blue.” 
The evening can be made pleasant for the children, 
who are too young to attend the lecture, by telling them 
Stories from some child’s book about Lincoln, and hav- 
ing a magic lantern show. 


A "High Tea" 


Wednesday morning let the older daughters chaper- 
one the guests who wish to go for a long trolley ride, if 
you live in a trolley country. This may be preferable 
to a carriage ride or sleigh at this time of year, and 
will give your guests a good glimpse of the surrounding 
country. This is also a good way to entertain visiting 
little folks while your children are in school. Arrange 
it so that those who prefer to remain indoors can play 
games or be cozy and comfortable, in an upstairs room, 
with their needlework, while you are busy. A jolly 
way is to let everyone lend a hand in preparing for 
the High Tea, the entertainment for Wednesday after- 
noon. This is the most complimentary entertainment 
you can give your visitors. As all are to be seated, 
limit your guests to twenty-four at the utmost, twelve 
or sixteen being the usual number. If you serve at 
small tables arrange it so that one of your house 
guests will be at each table. Between the courses let 
these ladies exchange places so they will visit each 
table in turn. Ask onc friend at each table to intro- 
duce strangers. For invitations to this tea use your 
visiting card. Write the date under your name and, 
the words, ‘‘Tea at five o’clock,” in the lower left 
comer. Make this a Dresden tea, with flowers of dif- 
ferent colors arranged in four different bouquets on 
each table, as favors for the guests. Or, use one color 
for each table. If flowers are scarce, substitute fern 
bouquets, tied with streamers of ribbon of these colors. 
Group them around a single candle of the same color, 
and use watercolor or tissue paper of a corresponding 
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The Queen of Hearts and Cupid 


color for little nut and bonbon cases. Serve three or 
four courses, not more. Let the first be a hot bouillon, 
in dainty cups, with bits of lemon, carrot, beet, and 
parsley to give the Dresden colors. If you wish a 
novelty, serve tiny unsweetened cream puffs with this. 
Next, have any preferred salad, and sandwiches cut 
round and filled with nuts, lettuce, watercress, or any 
favorite filling. For the last course, you can serve 
orange marmalade, little tea rolls, and a cup of tea 
with a slice of lemon or cream and sugar; or, serve 
ice cream in individual forms and small fancy cakes. 
Your tables are in place and your tiny flags are ready 
for a military euchre Wednesday evening. Name the 
tables after forts of theCivil War, and let winners capture 
flags. Set aside one table with games for the children, 
dominoes, checkers, jackstraws, “‘ authors,” and puz- 
zles. Before your guests retire, tell them that old-time 
Saint Valentine customs will prevail on the morrow. 


Saint Valentine’s Day 


In the morning send a child bearing a flower-trimmed 
tray or basket to each door. On one tray have the 
name of each lady and little girl rolled in a tiny paper 
roll. These are drawn by the men and boys. Ona 
simliar tray are the names of the men and boys, which 
are drawn by the ladies and little girls. Thus, each 
draws his or her valentine for the day. This is a very 
ancient custom. It gives each person a chance to draw 
a valentine and to be one. The man, naturally, was 
supposed to show more attention to the valentine he 
drew, than to the one who drew him. You can mod- 
ernize the custom by sending the names to the men 
and boys alone. With their valentine indicated, the 
men must shower real or imitation gifts upon them, 
compose verses in their honor, and entertain them 
for the day. Can you not prophesy the fun this 
makes? 

Make your house proclaim Saint Valentine’s Day. 

[Continued on page 131] 
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Annual Special Sale 
Ostermoor Mattress 


Superfine French Edge Mattresses, extra thickness, extra weight, exceptional 
softness, weighing sixty pounds, finest grade of covering, all full size, 4 feet 
6 inches wide by 6 feet 4 inches long, in one or two parts as desired. 


These mattresses are in every way as great, if not greater bargains than the Special Mattresses we sold last 
year at the same price. If you were fortunate enough to secure one, you will fully appreciate the present sale. 
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The mattresses are all full double-bed size, 4 feet 6 inches wide, 6 feet 4 inches long, in one or two parts, 
with round corners, five-inch inseamed borders, and French Rolled Edges, exactly like illustration. 

The filling is especially selected Ostermoor sheets, all hand-laid, and closed within ‘ticking entirely by hand 
sewing. Mattresses weigh 60 lbs. each, 15 Ibs. more than regular, and are the very softest we can make and 
much more luxuriously comfortable than regular. , 

The coverings are of extra fine quality, beautiful Mercerized French Twills— pink, blue or yellow, both 
plain and figured, or high-grade, dust-proof Satin Finish Ticking, striped in linen effect; also the good old- 
fashioned blue and white stripe Herring-bone Ticking. a he 

Mattresses are built in the daintiest possible manner by our most expert specialists. They represent, in 
the very highest degree, the celebrated OSTERMOOR merit of excellence and are a rare bargain both in price 


and quality. 
Price, $18.50 Each 


We pay Transportation Charges anywhere in the United States. l 
Offered only While they last; first come, first served. The supply is limited. 
Terms of sale: Cash in advance; none sent C. O. D. 


Order direct of us or through your Ostermoor dealer 


Note:—Ostermoor Mattresses, regular stock, same size, two parts, cost $15.50 
each. ‘They have four-inch border, weigh 45 lbs.. and are covered with A.C. A. 
Ticking. These French Mattresses cost $30.00 each, finish fully two inches thicker, 
weigh 15 Ibs, more, have round corners—soft Rolled Edges—close diamond tufts— 
and beautiful high-grade fine quality coverings, and are much softer and far more 
resilient. Even if you do not wish a mattress now you should know all about 
the ‘‘Ostermoor” and its superiority to hair in health, comfort and economy. Send 
your name on a postal for our free descriptive book, “The Test of Time,” a veri- 
table work of art, 144 pages in two colors, profusely illustrated; it’s well worth while. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY == 
134 Elizabeth Street, New York Rs 7 
Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather and Down Co., Ltd., Montreal, LL, 
When ordering, please state first, second and even third choice ~~~ 

of color of covering, in case all you like are already sold, as there Reg U.R. 
will be no time for correspondence. Pat. office 


is ‘¢to try all things, hold fast to those that 
are good,—and then make them better !’’ If 
you would have pleasure or profit from your 


the BEST SEEDS that Grow! 


Shall we mail you a copy of “The Leading American Seed Catalog"? It is an elegan€ 
book of 200 pages and is mailed only .to those who can appreciate the BURPSE QUALITY 
in Seeds. Most Important Novelties for 1907, — including the two most remarkable “New 
Creations,” — which can be had only direct from us. Write TO-DAY! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Motor Boats, Row Boats, 


Mullins Steel Boats Hunting and Fishing Boats 


are the fastest and safest boats built. Made of pressed steel plates, with air chambers in each end 
like a life boat, they are absolutely safe and can’t sink. Faster, more buoyant, practically inde- 
structible—they don’t leak, crack, dry out or wear out, and every boat is absolutely guaranteed. 
The ideal boats for pleasure, 
summer resorts, boat liveries, 
etc. Send for catalogue. 
The W. H. Mullins Co., 


105 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio, 


WHY STAMMER? 


Be Helped at Home for a Few Dollars 


Permanent relief given. No hand movement or slow drawl. For 
particulars write our school where personal treatment is also given. 


GEO. C. RAWSON, 714 Market St., Wilmington, Del. 


Taught by Correspondence. 
Send for handsome booklet on 


SI NGING VOICE CULTURE FREE 


Illinois Conservatory, 918 Lakeside Bldg., Chicago. 


In 


every city 


5 there is one store 
that has the privilege 

of displaying this sign. There 
and there only, will you find the 


KNOX 


HAT 


‘If your hatter does not sell Knox 
Hats, he should not be your hatter. ” 


New York Salesrooms and Agency Department in the 
Knox Building, 452 Fifth Avenue, Corner 40th Street, 


IF YOU 

WANT 

BETTER and 

CHEAPER 

LIGHT, read this 

special offer carefully. 

For over six years Ann 

Arbor Gasoline Incandes- 

cent Lamps have been the 

standard light for thousands of 

homes. They give a brighter light 

than gas or electricity, at a cost of 

less than ic. per hour. They are espe- 
cially adapted for usein small 
towns and in the country in 
place of the dim, dirty and costly 

kerosene lamp. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER. 
In order to introduce the Ann Arbor Lamps 
in your community, we will, for a limited 
time. send either of the lamps shown in this ad- 
vertisement by EXPRESS PREPAID, to any 
part of the U.S. 
No. 25, Stand Lamp, shown above, in_ 
polished nickel, prepaid 84.75 
No. 114. shown below, brass or oxidized 
copper, prepaid Pirate 4.00 
Many other artistic styles shown in our cata- 
log. sent free on request. Every lamp guaran- 
teed. If not satisfactory, return after 30 days’ 
use, and we will refund your money. We mean 
exactly this. References: Dun or Bradstreet. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO AGENTS. 
We have many agents who make good money 
working for us all or part of their time. If 
you are interested, write us for special terms. 
SUPERIOR MFG. CO., 
289 Second Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


a Incandescent 


AVINGS & TRUSTCO J 


SIX MILLION DOLLARS 


and total resources of over 


42 MILLION DOLLARS 


Fill out the blank space below and enclose with post 
office or express money order, bank draft or check; or 
currency by registered mail or express. Letters con- 
taining money orders, checks and drafts need not be 
registered. We pay 4% compound interest on any 
amount up to ten thousand dollars. 

YOU MAY OPEN AN ACCOUNT 
WITH ONE DOLLAR. 

If you are not ready now to open an account we 

invite you to send for free booklet *' C.” 


To THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO., Cleveland, 0. 
Enclosed find 


with which to open an account at 


Dollars 
4. in your Savings Department, 


matlling pass book to 
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SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


l 


per 


Conducted by MRS. CHARLOTTE BIRDSALL WILLIAMS 


Rules of this Service 


[All articles mentioned below, or any other merchandise that 
is offered for sale in New York City, can be obtained by for- 
warding price to ‘‘ The NewYork Shopper,” care of this magazine. 
This department is in charge of Mrs. Charlotte Birdsall Williams, 
manager of the Woman’s Domestic Guild of America, an in- 
stitution devoted to solving all shopping, catering, furnishing, 
and purchasing problems of the home, and much patronized by 
fashionable New York women for these purposes. Mrs. Williams, 
herself, is well known socially, and possesses rare taste, 
judgment, and intuition. Her services are [freely placed at the 
disposal of our readers, and her advice, artistic taste, and eco- 
nomical judgment may be had without charge. All articles 
(except bedding and combs) will be sent on approval, and a 
cheerful refund of the purchase price made on demand, 


Price Qyotations, Samples, and Information Wanted 


Letters requesting information, price quotations, and samples, 
should state concisely all essential particulars, as age, height, 


S. A. F., LEETONIA, O.—I am unable to 
obtain at our local bookstore some of the 
books recommended by Edwin Markham 
in his book talk in a recent issue of this 
magazine. Can I obtain these books through 
you? 

If you will send me the names of the 
particular books you desire, I shall be 
pleased to quote prices. Any and all 
books mentioned by Mr. Markham, or 
recommended by other members of the 
Editor’s Cabinet, can be obtained through 
this department at the lowest New York 
prices. In fact, we can obtain any book 
for you, and, in most cases, at a lower 
price than will be quoted at your local: 
Lookstore. 

5 * * 

INQUIRER.—What is the proper visiting 
card? I havean old plate, but it is in script, 
and I do not care for it. I understand that 
the Old English style is very expensive. 
What would it cost for the name alone, 
without any address? My husband's card isin block type. 

Unless you seriously object, I think it would be 
better to have your cards correspond in type with those 
of your husband. As your name has eighteen letters, 
it will cost you, in block type, $2 for the first fifteen 
letters, and ro cents for each additional letter, or $2.30 
for the whole. For the same price, you can have small 
Old English lettering. This would be for fifty cards. 
One hundred cards would cost 50 cents additional. 


* * * 

Miss N. T.—With snow on the ground, it seems almost 
ridiculous to be writing about summer dress goods, but I 
understand that, at this season, the New York shops are 
displaying their new spring goods, and that especially 

ood designs can be secured, which are not duplicated 
ater in the season. Is this so, and are they much more 
expensive than later on? I like things that are distinctive, 
and if I could get dainty patterns now, I should like to 
order my materials for spring frocks. 

You are correct in regard to spring and summer 
dress materials being displayed at this season. The 
shops now present a gala appearance, with the display 
of these fabrics. I am sending you some samples, 
which I feel sure you will find attractive. Of course, 
from now on, new matcrials will be constantly coming 
into the shops, but I agree with you that the opening 
displav of these fabrics is always the most distinctive 
and less apt to be reproduced. I do not consider 

them any more expensive. 
* * * 

ECONOMY.—The brown suit you 
sent me has arrived, and fits beau- 
tifully. I received also the samples 
of white net and China silk for the 
waist, but, after adding up the ex- 
pense of the material, it seems to 
me that possibly I could ay a 
ready-made lace waist, just as low 
in price and of better style. What 
would you advise? Also suggest 
a pretty belt to wear with the suit. 

My advice would be to buy a 
ready-made waist at $4.95,which, 
I can assure you, is good style 
and most becoming. ‘There are 
two different models—one of 
cream net, trimmed with heavy 
Cluny lace and lined with China 
silk; the other of white Brussels 
net on China silk, with front panel of embroidered net. 
Both open in the back, and have three-quarter sleeves, 
To make such a waist would take three yards of China 
silk, at so cents a yard; two yards of net at 75 centsa 
yard, and at least $1.50 worth of trimming. This 
would amount to $4.50, not counting 
the labor. 

If you wish, I will send you a waist 
on approval, and if not satisfactory, ss 
you may return it, and the moncy A 
will be refunded within a short time. 


ag 


Lamp, $7.50, postpaid 
 Ă— 


Shirt waist, $4.95, postpaid 


monogram belt buckle 


weight, and complexion, when dress goods are wanted, or size of 
room and kind of wall paper when ordering rugs or hangings. 
If reply by mail is desired, a stamped and self-addressed en- 
velope must be included. The amount the purchaser desires to 
pay should always be stated. 


Ordering and Remitting 


Orders must be written on a piece of paper separate from the 
letter of transmittal. 


Drafts, checks, and money orders must be made payable to 
Charlotte Birdsall Williams. 


Shipping and Forwarding 

Remittances must include sufficient postage, or goods must be 
sent by express, charges collect. Postage on merchandise is 
one cent an ounce. Mail packages are at customer’s risk, un- 
less registered, which costs eight cents additional. Larger ship- 
ments will be sent by freight or express as directed. Within 100 
miles of New York, an order of $5 or over can usually be sent 
expressage free. THe Epirors.] 


As regards the belt, a wide crushed 
kid, monogram buckle belt, with gold- 

lated buckle and combination of two 
initials, at $2.35, including postage, would 

very attractive. Extra belts to go 
with these buckles are 75 cents. This 
enables one to wear them with any col- 
ored gown. 
* * * 

HYGIENIC.—I have been reading a great 
many articles advising against wearing fian- 
nels during the winter season. It is very 
hard for me to make such a radical change, 
as I have ,had them on since October. I 
should like to ask your advice on this sub- 
ject, and have your help in purchasing the 
proper garments. My little daughter, four- 
teen years old, and my little boy, twelve 
years, are wearing three-quarter wool un- 
derwear, while I am wearing one-half wool. 

I should consider it most unwise to 
make any change in your undergarments, 
or those of your children at this season. 
Although I do not believe in overburdening oneself 
with heavy flannels, yet there are many things to be 
taken into consideration, and common sense 
should be used in deciding this question. Many peo- 
ple, who are in perfect physical condition, and have 
ed an outdoor life, do not feel the 
necessity of wearing wool under- 
garments. Others dislike the looks 
of flannel underwear, and go shiv- 
ering through the winter months 
for the sake of appearance. I think 
it is better judgment to dress ac- 
cording to the climate one lives 
in, and keep the body warm and 
comfortable. If you and your chil- 
dren are comfortably warm in 
your present clothing, then you are 
clothed according to your needs. 

Cold baths, taken every morn- 
ing, will enable one to wear gen 
weight underclothing, as the body 
becomes accustomed to the effect 
of cold. 


arura- any 


py ` 


A bag for keeping 
nursing bottles warm 


* * + 


MASQUERADER.—I am inclosing 
$5, and wish you to help me select a 
pretty dress to wear to a masquerade 
party. I am eighteen, have light hair, brown eyes, am 
medium height, and have rather a plump figure. Will you 
please suggest something pretty? Buy the material and 
send it to me, if I am not asking too much, with direc- 
tions how to make it. 


As you will see by the $4 returned herewith, it did not 
require $5 to have a pretty dress for the masquerade. 
I feel sure you will look as pretty as any one at the 
party at an expense of only $1. 

I sent you to-day, by registered mail (which cost 18 
cents) five rolls of crêpe paper tissuc, at 15 cents a roll, 
and if you will follow out my directions carefully, you 
will have a very effective costume. You will represent 
“ Mistress Mary, Quite Contrary,” and the paper, in 
American Beauty pattern, will carry out the idea. 

First, take two rolls of this paper, and plait it very 
fine into a piece of tape; do the same with 134 rolls 
again. Use a short white skirt for the foundation. 
On the bottom of this, place the two-roll flounce, sewed 
firmly to the bottom of the skirt. Then sew the 1% 
roll flounce at about the middle of the skirt, forming a 
two-flounce skirt, with a space left above for a flat yoke 
effect, which should be cut out of the remaining paper. 
This should fit snugly, with darts at the sides if neces- 
sary. A low-neck corset cover can form the founda- 
tion for the waist. This should be artistically arranged 
in bolero style, with short puff sleeves 
and pretty silk belt. 

Wear a large mull summer hat, and 
have a large bow, in the front, of rose 
paper. On the edge of the hat sew 
little bells, to carry out the idea of the 


February, 1907 


Mother Goose rhyme on which the costume is based: 


“Mistress Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your garden grow, 
With silver bells and cockle shells, 
And pretty maids all in a row.” 
You should carry a little watering pot, such as is 


used in gardens. 
* * * 


OHN R.— I have $60 to spend on furnishing a den or 
smoking room. Please help me in making this amount 
go as far as possible. As soon as I hear from you, I will 
send on the amount. Please include a couch and Morris 
chair, as I should like the room to be comfortable, as well 
as artistic. The wall has plain green cartridge paper, 
with a deep frieze of odd design in red, tan, and green. 
The size of the room is seven by ten. There is one window. 


An Axminster rug in Oriental design at $10 will be 
the most suitable and effective floor covering for the 
room. I would advise a box couch at $9, if you need 
closet room, as these are invaluable for storing things. 
Otherwise, a couch at $8, with an imitation Bagdad 
cover at $3.50, will serve. There should be numerous 
pillows covered with either leather or burlap, which 
can be bought very low in price at sales. Figured 
burlap for this pur- 
pose comes as low as 
25 cents a yard. 

You do not state 
the wood finish of the 
room, but I should bs 
have the Morris i A ; 
chair correspond AERE aN N aa 
with it. y About $10 
will buy the chair, [% 
in either mahogany SBR 

velour 

ura ss ai Dress suit case, with umbrella 
table in wood, to 
harmonize, at $5.50, 
with two tier shelves for holding books, will be 
needed. On top, place a burnt-leather cover at $2, 
with a low lamp of artistic pattern, at $7.50. By the 
window place a tabourette of bamboo, at 50 cents, 
with a jardinière, at the same price, in plain green. 
A fern placed in the jardiniére will add to the home- 
like appearance. The curtains would be pretty of 
printed linen or madras, at $4.50. 

You can spend $5 on inexpensive, but artistic pic- 
tures, which will decorate the walls, and complete a 
cozy and comfortable sitting room. 


* a * 


MRS. M. M. H.—When you secured for me the furnish- 
ings for my new home, I did not intend to purchase a 
piano. Now I have decided to do so. I know very little 
about pianos, so I am going to ask your advice, and I 
hope you will be as successful as you have been with the 
furniture. 

I have two children, ten and twelve years old, taking 
music lessons, but it will be a long time before they can 
play well, and my husband and I are very fond of music. 
What are the attachments I read about, which enable any 
one to play? Give me all the advice you can, and I will 
greatly appreciate it. 


I am delighted to know that you are to have a piano, 
because I feel that no place ever quite seems like home 
without one. You can, of course, buy a cheap piano 
at $200, use it three or four years, while the children 
are learning, and then return it, in exchange for a 
_ better one, receiving about $75 for the old instrument. 
This, however, would not be my advice. Rather, I 
would advise buying a good piano, any of the standard 
makes, which can be purchased for $400 and upwards 
in any wood desired. One should select an instrument 
with richness and mellowness of tone. Among stand- 
ard makes a choice is largely a question of personal 
taste and preference. Sympathetic tone and durability 
are the qualities most to be desired. When a piano is 
at its highest development it is an exquisitely balanced 
instrument, true in action and tone, responding with 
its own individuality to the temperament of the player. 

In regard to piano attachments, there are three or 
four well-known makes, all of which are excellent in- 
struments. They come at about $250, and are easily 
manipulated. There is a combination of a self-playing 
attachment and piano in one. In every way, it is a 
perfect piano, leaving nothing to be desired in tone, 
action, or appearance. 
When played by hand, there 
is no feature to distinguish 
it from the regular upright 
CO wy piano, but it contains this 

me attachment, which is oper- 
ated by simply inserting a 
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These may be had as low 
as $550. 
* * * 

DRUMMER.— I received 
the dress suit case, and was 
A skit measure delighted with it. Itis a very 
convenient size, and I feel 
sure it will give me good 
service, even though I am a 
traveling man. Can you send me a strap for each side to 
hold my umbrella ? 


I can send you'the straps, but my advice would be 
to invest in a dress suit case umbrella, which folds up 
and goes inside the case. These cost from $3 to $5, 
but are well worth the price. 
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Most men can put by at least one dollar a week. For 
that amount (payable yearly) a man aged 36 may get a $1,000 
Twenty Year Endowment Policy bearing dividends and cov- 
ering Life Insurance for 20 years, and payable in full to him- 
self at the end of that time. 


Policies may be taken out from $1,000 to $100,000, ages 
16 to 66, cost according to age. Write for Information. 


Write The Prudential Today. It has Something Inter- 
esting to Tell You Regarding both the Investment of Your 
Savings and a Good Way to Make Money! — 


YOUNG MEN—MAKE MONEY 


There are opportunities at present to represent a big, sound, popular, up-to-date Lise 
Insurance Company ina profitable manner. Prudential Representatives Make Money. 

The Prudential offers an Advantageous Contract with opportunity to build up a per- 

manent Income. The attention of Young Men, particularly Young Men starting 

in business, is especially sought. . ae 


rs Coupon 
and obtain 


lI - 
5 x Mi ien tea 
Money Making Oppor- 

tunities inYour City. 
; Please send me free 
Py A copy of * Careers for Com- 


Bake en” aid Endowment 
Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the ae Na Me... .--..-.00n--vennsronnnsinenne conennncane senses emenn 
State of New Jersey E ' 
e Mdd 7638.20 102 soocceccocecoccscrecccccc sececces soscoe sonsececseosesces 
Home Office JOHN F. DRYDEN Pa 
NEWARK, N. J. President j E A aS CAPE ENE TEED l N 33 


WITH 


SECURITY 


APSETS of $1,750,000, care- 
ful management, judicious 
investment of our funds under 
the supervision of N.Y. Bank- 
ing Dept., assures more than 
ordinary protection to our pa- 
trons, upon whose savings we 
are paying 54 per year. An 
account may be opened at any 
time—funds may be withdrawn 
when desired and earnings 
reckoned for each day will be 


Racine 


Incubator 


The simple, sure, dependable kind. Used by thousands of 
successful poultrymen and women. 


5% coop 


Established 14 Years 
| Assets $1,750,000 


Our free Incubator Book tells about Hh 


them—tells how to make poultry 
pay. 25 years experience. Don’t 
buy until you read it. Warehouses: We pay. 

Buffalo, Kansas City, St. Paul. 4 the freight 
Address, Racine Hatcher Co., Box 178, Racine, Wis. 


—— — ——————— 
remitted by check, quarterly, 240-ECC $ ee a 
semieosue’ or compounded il: 1 5 ee eel 

as preferred. Write for particu- f b — 

lars. We can probablyrefer you n C u a to r — = 


to some one in your locality. 
Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
3 Times Bldg., Broadway, New York 


120 Egg Size, $9.00 
60 Egg Size, $7.50 


Brooders equally low. Not cheap ma- ‘ 

chines but the famous ‘‘ Ideal ’?—guaranteed to be 
the surest and easiest ever made. Why not save from $5 
to $10. Get our big 128-page, illustrated poultry book free. 
J. W. MILLER CO., Box 371, Freeport, 


This Book is FREE = 


a) a > O . rac 2 O; ) 
SEND FOR IT TO-DAY The Quickest Road tc 
It describes in detail the most complete and Fame and Fortune 
Som pronennl re contis or rere Eg tangit Send us your poems to-day, 
y ; 


any advertising school in existence. ` ` 
The Chicago College of Advertising ie a we will compose the music. 
resi college, with . roal Bislcn b r- Your song may be worth 
orm. Our successful students are fillin 
positions in every etate of the Union. £ Thousands of Dollars 
Do notenrollelsewhere until you read what Accept no offer before read- 


we have to offer. If you want to realize the ing Music, Song and Money. 
possibilities of this interesting and money- It is free. 


making profession, eend for our book today. HAYES MUSIC CO., 78 Star Building, Chicago 


WE HELP OUR GRADYATES 
ST AMP 200 all diferent. Venezuela, Urugnay, 
Advertising wen earn from $25 a week and up. There is always Q Paraguay, Peru, Japan, Mexico, 0 


CET POSITION 
ademand for good men. Weare in constanttouch with employers Cuba, Philippines, India, ete., with album, only l C 
who want to add to this department, and our eRTISh the first 1000 FINELY WIXED 20e. Large Album 30¢. 2000 


a CHICAGO COLLEGE OF ADVERTIS ne hinges Se. Agents wanted, 60°. New list free. 


eyal insurance Buliding, CHICAGO, ILL. C. A. STEGMAN, 5927 Cote Brilliante Ave ..St. Louis, Me, 
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THE FAMOUS 
TURCO-AM ERICAN 


GLASS PIPE 


A perfect combination of all the health comforts of the 
Turkish Water Pipe, without its clumsiness, and the ever- 
readiness of the ordinary American Pipe, without its injurious 
effects on the health of the smoker. 

Through the outer, annealed glass bowl you can see every 
curling wreath of smoke, in itself the greatest delight to the 
fastidious pipe smoker. 


The pipe, being glass, does not absorb 
the nicotine from the tobacco, nor 
do you take it into your system, 
It is segregated absolutely in 
the bottom of the outer bowl, 
Thus the Turco-American 
Glass Pipe assures a delighte 
fully even, dry, clean 
smoke, as mild at the fine 
ish as at tke start. 


Norank odor, 
no biting the 
tongue, no wet 

tobaccoremnants 

to throw away, as 
every bit of to- 
bacco is consumed 
toa clear white ash, 


Smoke it a week and 
will be so at- 


you 
tached to it you would 
not part with it for 


many times its cost. 
But if not entirely satis- 
factory in every respect 
return it and we will send 
back your money. 
For your health’s sake and for real 
pipe comfort send for one to-day. 
Price, $1.50 postpaid in U. S. and Canada. Foreign countries, 
add postage. - 
Reference : National Bank of Commerce. Booklet for theasking 
TURCO-AMERICAN PIPE COMPANY, 
247 South Avenue, =- = = = Rochester, 


N. Y. 


ANOTHER FINE OFFER 


Out From The Heart 


A Sequel to ‘As a Man Thinketh"' 
BY JAMES ALLEN 


An unusual little volume dealing with the 
Philosophy of Right Living without fear 
or favor. Some say it excels “As a Man 
Thinketh.” Here are the contents: 


The Heart and the Life. The Nature and 
Power of Mind. Formation of Habit. 
Doing and Knowing. First Steps in the 
Higher Life. Mental Conditions and Their 


TEN CENTS e 


and two issues of The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER, 
a little 48-page magazine, edited by A. F. Sheldon 
(Founder of the Sheldon School) and loaded to the 
brim with inspiration for the man who works with hand 
or brain. Send your order now. 


The Science Press, 1501 The Republic, Chicago 


CLASS PINS caves 


Lodge—Gollege or School 


Madetoorderinany styleor material. 
head our money saving offer. Either 
Pea OF the two styles here illnstrated, 
, enameled in one or two 
colors and showing any let 
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Sports and 


Conducted by 
HARRY PALMER 


UMMER camps for boys between the ages of fourteen 
and eighteen years, in the Adirondacks, and in Maine, 
the White Mountains, and other attractive sections of 
New England,have increased rapidly in number during 
the past few years, and the middle of June, when 
schools have closed for the vacation period, witnesses 


. the departure, from our leading cities, of organized 


parties of eager youngsters for the woods and mountains, 
where, amidst the novel cnvironments of camp life, thev 
revel for a period of six wecks or longer in the delights 
of trout fishing, bathing, boating, canoeing, and mount- 
ain climbing or invigorating tramps over the surround- 
ing country. The most popular of these outings are 
conducted by young college professors and school 
principals, or by experienced guides and juvenile tour 
organizers, who have the full confidence of the boys’ 
parents; and the morals and personal habits of the 
young campers are of as much importance to the tour 
conductors, as are the facilities provided for healthful 
recreation and enjoyment. As a rule, parties are limited 
to from twenty to fifty boys, and everything necessary 
to their comfort in camp is provided by the managers. 
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A tour upon rather more extended lines than anything 
of the kind yet projected, in that it will take a party of 
high school boys through the magnificent Rocky 
Mountain region of Wyoming and Montana, is being 
organized at present, by a well known New York sports- 
man, who has visited that section of the Rockies an- 
nually, for many years past. According to the pros- 
pectus, the party is limited to twenty, and will leave New 
York in a chartered sleeping car, early in June, for the 
“outfitting” station in Montana, where the boys will 
be provided with saddle horses; then accompanied by 
a “pack train” of fifty additional horses, to carry the 
necessary camp supplies and equipment, and a full com- 
plement of guides, cooks, and ‘‘ horse wranglers,” they 
will depart upon a 150 mile journey, over a route that 
will lead them for some distance along the original 
Lewis and Clark trail, and across several of the most 
notable Indian battle grounds of the great Northwest. 
It will be the ‘‘ closed ” season on big game, so that none 
of the many elk or deer in which the country abounds 
can be shot, (except with the camera,) but as the trout 
fishing is the finest in the world, bear and mountain lion 
by no means extinct, the scenery the most impressive 
in America, and Indians frequently to be met with, the 
boys are quite certain to enjoy a novel and altogether 
memorable experience. The idea is to give them an 
experience similar to that enjoyed by President Roose- 
velt on his hunting trip of a year ago to Colorado, 
but in a section of country much richer in its possibili- 
itics for the enjoyment of camp life and scenic splen- 
dors. Such outings should have their educational value, 
as well as their physical benefits, for any boy fortunate 
enough to participate in them. 
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The Future of Motor-Car Racing 


HAT motor-car racing will enjoy greatly increased 
prominence and popularity because of the private 
speedway and race course to be constructed on Long 
Island, is scarcely open to question, and that the public 
wants the sport, was fully demonstrated by the amazing 
attendance at the cup race last fall—the largest by 
many thousands ever attracted by a sporting event in 
America. Certainly, no form of speed contest ever 
devised is so spectacular, so interesting, or so uncertain 
in results as motor-car racing; none other possesses so 
great an element of chance, or so severely taxes the 
skill and tests the physical courage and endurance of 
the contestants; and it is an undeniable fact that the 
degree of public favor of any competitive sport is 
largely determined by the degree to which these 
characteristics have been developed. 
Within the past two years, and as a natural result of 
the enthusiasm awakened by the three great races for 
the Vanderbilt Cup, there has been developed an 
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amateur element in motor-car racing that is sure to 
bring the sport to the front in whirlwind style within 
another twelve months. The day has already gone by, 
wheh the support of the manufacturer is necessary 
to a continuation of motor-car road racing. The 
manufacturer has been the pioneer and has blazed 
the way, it is true, and in doing this, he has played his 
part and may now retire, for there is a host of young 
motorists coming after him—wealthy red-blooded, 
and filled to overflowing with enthusiasm, who will 
develop the new sport upon such lines and to such 
proportions as have never before been attained by 
any other form of sport in the United States. 

With the course inclosed and under private control, 
the danger to both the contestants and the public may 
be reduced to a minimum. Another important matter 
is that the necessity for starting the race at sunrise, in 
order to reopen to public travel the highways over 
which the course is laid, will be obviated, and a race 
requiring between four and six hours for completion 
may be started in the morning as late as eleven o’clock 
or even eleven-thirty. This will give owners of motor 
cars, as well as the 200,000 or more spectators who will 
reach the course by rail, ample time to partake of 
their breakfast at home and avoid the discomforts of 
remaining awake all night in order to be present at 
the start, to say nothing of escaping the exorbitant 
rates of Long Island innkeepers suffered by those 
fortunate enough to secure even the meager accom- 
modations provided at cup races in the past. 
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The possibilities of motor-car road racing under the 
new conditions are interesting from other view-points 
than those of the public safety and comfort. Just as 
the Whitneys, the Vanderbilts, the Belmonts, the 
Thomases and other wealthy Americans have main- 
tained extensive stables upon the horse-racing tracks 
of the country, and just as they have striven against 
each other to secure the best strains of thoroughbred 
blood and the most capable jockeys to ride their horses, 
there is every probability that the men who have become 
enthusiastic over motor-car racing will now maintain 
garages of racing cars, striving against one another to 
have the fastest and staunchest machines built, and to 
secure the most skillful and fearless chauffeurs to drive 
them. 

Upon such lines motor-car road racing may indeed 
become a giant among American sports, involving the 
investment of many millions of dollars, and giving 
employment to thousands of men. That it will result 
in making the building of racing cars a distinct and 
most important branch of the automobile industry in 
America, there can be little question. That the suc- 
cessful development of a private speeding course in 
the vicinity of New York, where races may be held, 
where demonstrating cars may be speeded to their full 
capacity, and where owners of high-powered cars may 
travel as fast as they like without fear of arrest or 
collision, will mean the equipment of similar courses 
in the vicinity of other important motor-car centers 
is a foregone conclusion. Indeed, it is already fore- 
shadowed by activity to this end among prominent 
motorists of Philadelphia, Cleveland, Pittsburg, and 
Chicago. 
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Motor Car Topics 


HE ANNUAL motor car exhibit held at Madison 

Square Garden last month closed the “show sea- 
son ” in the East, and there now remains only the 
Chicago Show, to bring this recurring period in the 
automobile industry finally to an end for this winter. 
As at past shows, the eastern displays this year resulted 
in a sale of cars, the total value of which reaches far 
into the millions, and the indications are that the demand 
for automobiles during the coming year will result in 
the output valuation of 19006—$60,c00,o00o— being con- 
siderably exceeded in 1907. 


February, 1907. 


That manufacturers should have made marked im- 
provement in the new year’s models was of course 
expected, and, in this respect, even the well-posted and 
discriminating element who attended the shows have 
not been disappointed. Improvements, it is true, have 
been confined largely to details, in those all-important 
points of power transmission, ignition, brake effective- 
ness and simplicity of operation and contro] generally, 
which constitute the “essential points” with every 
well-posted prospective purchaser of a motor car. 
Marked advancement in the matter of appointments is 
also naticeable. It was thought, a year ago, that body 
builders and upholsterers had about reached the limit 
in beauty of design and luxury in fittings, together with 
the many little conveniences not hitherto thought of in 
motor car construction. This year, however, improve- 
ments are so many and so great along these lines, that 
one might easily, could he afford the purchase price, 
travel from New York to San Francisco in a modern, 
fully equipped, and up-to-date automobile, as comfort- 
ably, though not as rapidly, as he could make the 
journey in a Pullman car. 
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Improvements in mechanism vary in detail with many 
manufacturers, but all have been made to the same end 
—that of simplicity of construction and operation, and 
the lessening of wear and tear on vital organs of the 
machine. ‘This latter point is exemplified in the 1907 
model of the ‘“‘C. G. V.” chain drive, which is incased, 
and runs in oil, an improvement that will undoubtedly 
increase the life of the chain and make it practically 
noiseless. 

Improvements in transmission gear are decided, a 
noticeable instance being that embodied in the Deere 
car. By means of four sets of gears, all but one of 
which are in mesh at all times, three speeds forward and 
one-reverse are provided. The meshed gears are idle, 
except when thrown into action, individually, by the 
lever. This is accomplished through individual sliding 
clutches, having sixteen teeth each, which, when desired, 
engage a like set of teeth projecting fron the side of 
each gear. The advantages may be readily understood. 
In changing from one speed to another, it is never nec- 
essary to pass through any other speed, and thus risk 
stripping the gears. Furthermore, the first shock of 
any change of speed is taken by all of the sixteen teeth 
of the sliding clutch, rather than by three or four teeth, 
as in the case of sliding gears. When at high speed, 
there are no gears in motion, the drive being direct, 
through the shaft. Thus the friction is reduced to a 
minimum, and the driver may, in case of emergency, 
pass instantly from full speed forward to reverse, with 
no possibility of gear stripping. Other instances of im- 
provement, of equal interest to motorists, might be cited 
all along the line of 1907 models, did space permit. 
Suffice it to say that American manufacturers are to-day 
much nearer the goal of perfection in motor car con- 
struction than they were a vear ago, and that the popu- 
lar makes of English and European built machines 
have lost none of the prestige so long enjoyed in this 
mark .t, by virtue of the care and the excellence of the 
materials used in their production. 
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“Three Men in a Motor Car,’ by Winthrop E. 
Scarritt, ex-president of the Automobile Club of 
America, and published by E. P. Dutton & Co., 
is the most interesting contribution to motor car 
literature since the advent of “The Lightning Con- 
ductor.” The story portrays the adventures of the 
writer, in company with Messrs. John A. Hill and 
Charles H. Kavanaugh, both prominent American 
motorists, upon a motor car tour through France 
and Switzerland. As a prelude to the story, Mr. 
Scarritt relates with rare humor his first experiences as 
a motor car owner, and the impositions of which he 
was the victim in the purchase of his first machine. 
The arrival of the ancient Benz “Duc” at his Fast 
Orange home, the degree of impatience with which it 
was uncrated, and the astonishing eccentricities dis- 
played by the old relic when its new owner undertook 
“to try it out,” form an experience that will doubtless 
awaken echoes in the memorics of many motorists of 
the old school. The tale of the tour through Europe, 
though written in a most entertaining vein, embodies 
many valuable suggestions for Americans who con- 
template, for the first time, a Continental tour in a 
motor car. 
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“The Olympic Games of 1906 at Athens,” is the 
title of a most interesting little volume, by James 
E. Sullivan, President Roosevelt’s special commissioner 
to Greece upon the occasion of the Greek athletic 
carnival last spring. Few men, of course are better, 
or as well qualified as Mr. Sullivan to touch pen to 
paper on the subject of athletics, and it would naturally 
be expected that the story of the journey to Athens, 
and the contests that took place there, would be well 
told. Next to having been on shipboard and within the 
stadium, the impressive character of the festival, the 
vastness of the crowds in attendance, and the excitement 
and interests arouscd by the contests, as well as the 
delights of the voyage enjoyed by the American team, 
can best be conceived by reading Mr. Sullivan’s 
story. It is freely illustrated, with scenes and incidents 
of the games, and contains in addition, autograph 
portraits of the members of the American team. It 
is published by the American Sports Publishing Co., 
23 Warren Street, New York. 
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And they even give the percentage of 
Purity their soaps contain, as though Purity 
alone is all that soap requires to make it 
proper as a cleansing agent for the skin. 


Now, soaps are made from animal fats and 
vegetable oils, balanced or neutralized by an 


A soap maker can make his soaps from 
pure refuse fats and pure soda, and claim, 
with absolute truth, that his soap is 100 per 


But if that soap is not colored artificially, 
nor perfumed, it will be yellowish in color and 


That, good people, is the way many so- 


And that, in very truth, is no sort of thing 
to put on that vital organ of yours, your skin, 
with its 28 miles of minutely fine glands to 
keep clean from the tiny flakes of dead matter, 


Soap made from such cheap material 
stops up the gland mouths (pores), or irritates 
them and sets up a disorder that will surely 
make itself felt throughout the entire body. 


You should take care of your skin by 
using soaps in which the materials are not 
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Not Merely Pure 


en soap makers claim Purity as the 


merely pure, but which are 
absolutely the <ighest 
grade and the most expen- 
sive that money can buy, 
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Fats such as you buy from 
your butcher to eat and 
pure cocoanut oil such as 
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balanced so that there is 
absolutely no excess alkali 
to injure the most delicate 
skin, 
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WANT a short, inti- 
mate talk with the 
multitude of good 
housekeepers in our 
Success MAGAZINE 
family, because the 
editor is to give us, 
each month, a page 
“> wholly for ourselves 
and I wish you to 
help me in filling it. 
I would suggest that 
we calendar, as it 
were, such small, but 
valuable economies 
and helps in house- 
wifery as every wom- 
an gains for herself, 
sometimes bv that 
invention which is 
the daughter of 
necessity, sometimes by observation of a neigh- 
bor’s housekeeping; or it may be the clever knack 
of doing certain things handed down by a capable 
mother to her daughter. These are the little, but prac- 
tical helps, that are not to be found in a cookbook 
or magazine article, or, in fact, anywhere, except as 
gleaned from the personal experience of each day’s 
labor in a household: Let us be neighborly, as it were, 
remembering that what makes work easier, health 
better, or home happier for us here, will do as much 
for the woman whose home is on the other side of the 
continent. Such helps, to be of most value, should be 
timely, just as these pages deal, as much as possible, 
with life as it is in February. 
Send in your housewifery helps, 
as soon as possible, and make 
them suitable for April, although 
an occasional idea that applies to 
work during any part of the year 
will not be discarded, if it is some- 
thing really worth while. During 
April we are beginning to clean 
house; to do spring sewing; to lay 
aside winter clothes safe from 
moths and other pests; we are 
changing the heavier viands of 
winter for the cooler foods of 
spring; and perhaps—if lucky 
enough to have country homes— 
starting a flower and vegctable 
garden. There are blankets and 
quilts to wash, the refrigerator to 
prepare for its first installment of 
ice, as well as the hundred and 
one duties, which no one can 
enumerate so well as the busy 
housewife. 


“ Not found in a cookbook” 


ISABEL GORDON CURTIS 
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ery, which it would have been hard to find, unless you 
had been let into the secret as I was.—EsTHER B. 
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A GOOD GYMNASIUM SuIT.—When one attempts, in 
a gymnasium suit, any of these exercises in which the 
body hangs by the arms, there is always the possibility 
of bloomers and blouse parting company. Even if it 
be ever so slight a parting, there is the uncomfortable 
feeling that a white underwaist may show. This 
winter, one young woman in our gymnasium has 
adapted an excellent idea in making her suits. She 
has a slightly boned bodice, something like a corset 
cover, of heavy blue sateen, which matches her serge 
suit. To this the wide plaits of her bloomers are 
stitched. It opens at the front, where the placket is 
closed with a row of snaps.—Mrs. RALPH ELLIS. 
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HoT-1RON Bacs.—Last Christmas, each of us found 
in our stockings a bag, about ten inches square, made 
from two thicknesses of canton woolen goods, with 
strings of old corset laces. The bags were the labor- 
ious work of our little ten-year-old daughter, who in- 
formed us that they were made from an idea of her 
own, and were meant to hold hot irons, to serve as 
bed comforters on cold nights. As there are ten in the 
family, individual hot-water bottles are out of the 

uestion, but there are plentv of old irons in the house. 

n many a cold night since Christmas, we have real- 
ized the comfort of little Emily’s ‘‘idea.’’—CHRISTINA 
MORSE. 
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RENOVATED PICTURE Hooxs.—When our house was 
re-papered, it meant new moldings and picture hooks. 
The brassy glare of the hooks 
made unpleasant spots on the neat 
edges of white enamel and weath- 
ered oak. I took all the old hooks, 
and with the aid of oil paint and a 
little white enamel, made them 
match exactly all the moldings, on 
which they now hang, pleasantly in- 
conspicuous.—ANNIE L. GRAHAM. 
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WINTER FOLIAGE PLANTS.—One 
winter day, I noticed in a friend’s 
hall, several fine foliage plants 
growing in small tubs. I asked 
what they were. “Nothing,” said 
my hostess, ‘‘ but ordinary canna. 
After the blossoms had gone, they 
were left with such splendid foliage 
that I hated to see the frost wither 
it. I had them lifted before the 
first cold snap, and. set in groups 
of ten or twelve in each tub. They 
not only lived, but have gone on 
throwing out fresh shoots. Their 


Send in your original ideas, told Sh Ir only demand is plenty of water, a 
as briefly as possible; that means, — sunny corner, and an occasional 
you know, forty little helps instead Rae Sarena a a sponging off of their leaves.— 
of thirty. You may take us into An old frock made new J. R.T. 
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your kitchen, your pantry, your 
nursery, your sewing room; or, if 
you wish, take us shopping with you, calling with you, or 
as guests at some original entertainment to which you 
have been invited. These ideas that I ask for might 
be called ‘‘Pin Money Papers.” We will pay one 
cent a word for everything that is available—and 
availability lies chiefly in the fact that each hint should 
be practical, timely, and original. 


The Housekeeper’s Calendar 


A SMALL Fish EconoMy.—There are always strips 
of halibut from the middle slices of a large fish that 
are wasted in the cooking; they drv up and are 
scrappy-looking, whether it is boiled, fried, or baked. 
After having thrown these away a good many times, I 
cut them off one morning, before cooking the two 
pounds of halibut which frequently constitute our Fri- 
day dinner, and dropped them to boil in a saucepan 
of salted water for ten minutes. Before they cooled, I 
picked out the skin and bones. These bits, with a 
small piece left over from dinner, made enough 
creamed halibut to accompany baked potatoes and 
muffins for Saturday’s breakfast.—E. L. S. 
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INVISIBLE MENDING.—One morning, while an 
economical neighbor talked with me, she slipped upon 
her hand a heavy kid glove, worn into so many holes 
that I wondered, as the youngster did, “where the 
stuff had gone that used to be in the holes.” She had 
a needleful of brown twist, that matched the gloves, 
and with it she began to buttonhole around the edge 
of each break, then gradually into the stitches she had 
made. Presently, there was a tiny circle of embroid- 


EARNING Music.—Lately, I vis- 
ited in a household where there are nine children, and 
their most valued possession is a talking machine, for 
which the children bought all the records. The moneyis 
earned by a system of marks for work faithfully done. 
The girls wash dishes, make beds, dust, set the table, 
and sweep and dust the stairs. Each girl is responsible 
for the neatness of her own room, as well as for mended 
clothes and stockings. The boys beat rugs, keep the 
piazza clean, kindle fires, sift ashes, bring coal upstairs, 
and do small jobs which might otherwise require the 
carpenter, glazier, or plumber. At the end of each 
week, enough money 
has been earned to 
buy several records, | 
and the choice is 
given in turn toeach 
young wage earner. 
The mother, while | 
enumerating the ad- 
vantages of her sys- 
tem, said: ‘‘ The chil- 
dren begin to know and appr 
ciate fine music; we can dis 
pense with incapable help; m) 
girls are learning lessons in 
housekeeping, which wil! be of 
use when they have homes of 
their own; and—I am not thi 
houschold drudge so ma 
women become, who hai 
been married many years 
and are the mothers of large 
families.” — Mrs. J. F. R. 
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“During April” 
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AN OLD-FASHIONED REMEDY.—All winter, I keep in 
the medicine closet a smalt jar of turpentine and lard, 
melted together in equal quantities. If any one in our 
household shows any signs of hoarseness, the neck and 
chest get a vigorous rubbing with this homemade lini- 
ment. This treatment has nipped in the bud many a 
cold, which might have been serious.—ELINOR MACKAY. 

4 a 

AN OLp Frock MaDE NEw.--About this time of 
the year, my little girls’ woolen school frocks begin to 
show shabby places about the yoke and broken spots 
on the elbows, after rubbing on hard desks for months. 
If I know that mending will spoil the looks of them, 
I cut out the yoke, leaving a small cape or ume 
intact. If necessary, I add a simple trimming of brai 
or silk, and the worn frock is straightway transformed 
into a jaunty little gutmpe dress, which wears well till 
spring.—G. G. F. 

4 â 

SAVES STOVE BLACKING.—When frying doughnuts, 
croquettes, potatoes, or any food which is bound to 
splatter fat, no matter how careful one may be, I 
spread over the top and front of my clean stove sheets 
of asbestos paper, which is absorbent as well as unin- 
flammable. The asbestos paper can be purchased in 
ro-cent books, and the sheets may be torn out as 
necessary. If care is taken in handling it, these sheets 
may be used over and over again.—Mary L. 

a a 

SAVING Eacs.—If ever I practice economy in eggs, 

it is during February, when they are at the top-notch 
rice of the year. .Whenever possible, I use them un- 
iled, which leaves the shells for clearing soups and 
coffee. In many dishes, the white or yolk, alone, will 
go as far as a whole egg. For instance, two yolks, 
with a teaspoonful of cornstarch, make a pint of boiled 
custard, while the whites may be saved for snow cake, 
for crumhing something which has to be fried, for a 
souflé or prune whip or muffins. Then as to egg- 
less winter deserts—I have a long list, and every one 
of them is as good as it is wholesome. There are also 
a few good eggless cakes, de- 
licious gingerbread, with sour 
milk or hot water for wetting, 
various nice spice cakes, 
plenty of toothsome cookies 
and what all children love, 
fresh raisin bread.— MADAME 
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FRUGALITY. 
å A 
PrecincOuTHEEILS. 


—I save the rubber 
heels from worn-out 
shoes; then, when rub- 
ber heels wear down 
at the side, as they are liable 
to do, I level them by attach- 
ing the old rubber, layer by 
layer, as it is needed, with one 
of the cements guaranteed to 
mend this material.—MRs. 
H. HaMILTON. 


a a 


To Save CoaL.—We find that double windows, set 
into the north side of the cellar, make considerable 
difference in the amount of our coal bill each winter. 
Of course, if we could afford it, we would put double 
glass in every window; still, the cellar is a most vulner- 
able spot for a north wind, and thence much cold air 
finds its way up through a house.—F. D. 

à 


“Let us be neighborly” 


CĒmaPPED HaNnps.—During the chilliest months of 
the year, I have to be constantly doctoring little hands, 
which are chapped so badly that they sometimes bleed. 
The worst chaps generally come on the back of the 
hands, and my way of healing them is the same that 
my grandmother used. I get a pound of mutton fat 
from the butcher, put it through the meat chopper, set 
it with a pint of hot water in the oven and leave the 
fat to dissolve, till every drop of water is evaporated. 
Then I strain it, adding a few drops of some sweet- 
scented oil. This ointment is rubbed, night after night, 
into the sore hands, and the small patient goes to bed 
in a pair of old kid gloves, from which the fingers have 
been cut.—Mrs. F. WHITE. 

4 a 


A Hanoy STRAINER.—I find a triangular garbage 
drain r, which fits into the corner of a sink, the handi- 
est thing possible to use as a strainer. Into it can be 
poured such things as potatoes, spinach, macaroni or 
any sort of vegetable. It hangs high enough to drain 
perfectly, and when its hook has been slipped over the 
wire nail, put in place for it, there is no danger that it 
will drop. [It is made of good tin, and with proper 
care will last a long time without rusting.—EMELINE 
MARSH. a a 


Just THE THING.—One of our favorite winter dine 
ners is a chicken pie, but I had no end of trouble in 
finding just the sort of dish to accommodate a family 
of five. One day, in a second-hand store, I ran across 
one of those old-fashioned deep pie plates, made of 
brown earthenware, that our grandmothers used for 
pumpkin pie. I purchased it for three cents, and it 
proved the nicest dish possible for chicken pie. It ac- 
commodates all the meat and gravy from one fowl, as 
well as a generous crust.—JESSIE COOGAN. 
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The House of 


STEINWAY 


q In recognition of the supreme merit of their 
pianos, almost every foreign distinction of 
value has been conferred upon the House of 
Steinway, thus giving that house an interna- 
tional leadership unique among piano makers. 


q The latest is that of Official Manufacturers 
to the Court of Spain, conferred by King 
Alfonso, this being the sixteenth appointment 
to the Reigning Families of the Old World. 


@ These honors are the spontaneous acknowl- 
edgment of the creative genius of the 
Steinways in advancing piano art to a point 
hitherto undreamed of, and thereby rendering 


incalculable services to music and science. 
@ The newest evidence of Steinway initiative is the Vertegrand at 
$500, an upright piano far in advance of any hitherto produced. 


@ Steinway Pianos can be bought from any authorized Steinwa 
dealer at New York prices, with-cost of transportation added. 
Illustrated catalogue and the little booklet, “The Triumph of the 
Vertegrand,'’ sent on request and mention of this magazine. 


STEINWAY and SONS 


Steinway Hall 
107 and 109 East 14th St. 


NEW YORK ’ 


We are now building both speed and 
cruising boats up to 50 ft. 


WHY 
THE 


MARINE 


ROCHESTER MARINE WINS 


Because we have solved the problem of maximum power 
and minimum waste; that is also the reason for its great 
economy. No cranking; engine starts with push-button. 
Exhausts under water without back-pressure or noise. 
Speed control slow enough for fishing—fast enough for 
racing. Perhaps it’s the best engine made At least investi- 
gate before you decide. Catalogue on request. 


ROCHESTER GAS ENGINE CO. 724 Driving Park Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


35| Government Positions 


3% to roo 


e were made to Civil Serv 
9427 Appointments pouring the past year. ice Dlaces 
g -opportunities for young people. ch year we instruct by mail hun- 
Makes 6 FACE DOWN brick. A quick : 
handy machina at A low pele. 10 Hek dreds of persons who pass these eraniliations and receive appoint- 


Machine $65.00. Block Machines ‘00 ments to life positions at $840 to $1200a year. If you desire a position 


un. Concrete Mixers $100.00 up. ook 
Cement Plans 80c. Send for catalog. 


DYKEMA CO., 827 Heron St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


of this kind. write for our Civil Service Announcement, containin 
dates, places for holding examinations, and questions recently used 
by the Civil Service Commission. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, washington. D. C. 


ENGINEERING COURSES BY CORRESPONDENCE 


....Mechanical Drawing 

...lectrical Engineering 
Mechanical eng neers 

KERR Structural Drafting 

.... sheet Metal Pattern 
Drafting 

... Heating, Ventilation 
and PI 


There are not enoun technically educated men to fill positions that are vaeant. Turn 
to the * Help Wanted” columns of spon apt lok and compare the large number of 
“Electricians Wanted.” “Engineers Wanted." ‘Draftsmen Wanted” advertisements with the 

column upon column of clerks, stenographers. and bookkeepers looking for work. Every new sky- 

scraper, factory or business block increases the demand for trained men. Here is yonr oppor- 
tunity to get a practical education by employin yor spare time. Study the subjects care my. 

let us know which position you would like to fill. and we w il 
send you our 200 page illustrated hand-book FREE ef CHARGE, 
if you will mention the date of this paper. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
2328-85 Armour Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


....Civil Engineering 
....Architecture,...Textiles 


If poir answer to this question is “‘ yes,” we can help you. Our plan has already en- 
abled hundreds who are willing to do a little work for us to realize their ambition for 
an education. Your failure to secure a college training will compel you to go through 
life burdened with a powerful handicap, so do not let this opportunity pass by. White 


Do You Want to 
Go to College ? us PAi full information regarding our offer of a free scholarship in any school 


SUCCESS BUREAU OF EDUCATION, University Building, Washington Square, New York City 
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A Start in Life— 
And How to Make It 


‘*EJow can I make money? How can I make a 

start in business? There isn’t anything 
to do in this hide-bound village, and I can’t leave 
the old folks.’’ 

This is the despairing cry of thousands of 
persons in the little towns and villages scattered 
all over the country. Their lives seem to them 
narrow and circumscribed. They long for the 
city, or for some place where they can do a larger 
work—can make more money—can acquire a 
comfortable independence. 

Hence the rush to the city and town—the early 
delights and hopes—the quick contact with dirt 
and poverty and misery—the breaking of ideals— 
the living in stuffy, ill-ventilated, much inhabited 
tenements—the shock of competition—the diffi- 
culty of securing positions—the steady lowering 
of standards, until almost any work is taken that 
will secure a bare living. Terrible, indeed, are the 
contrasts between the ‘Castles in Spain’’ and 
the hard realities. Deep the homesickness and 
the longings for the pure, sweet country air—the 
smell of hay—the dog—the old friends—the 
father—the mother—and the brothers and sisters. 

These things are not necessary. There is always 
work to do wherever one is placed, and the great 
law of compensation shows us that no matter how 
much we appear to lose we are, in some way, win- 
ning.. Those who stay in the country live simply, 
perhaps, but cheaply; a dollar bill goes a long 
way, while in the city it is snapped up with the 
_Slightest luxury or indulgence. 

One of the best opportunities in the world, both 
for profit-making and for helping your fellow man, 
lies in the adoption, as a regular business, of 
the work of introducing good literature into your 
community. Many a country district—and many 
a town and city district, too, for that matter— 
is starving for good reading, and the intelli- 
gence and knowledge of the world which comes 
in its wake. You can do nothing better than 
to help to replace poor and trashy literature 
with good and beneficial magazines and books. 

A man or woman can make himself or herself 
the headquarters of the village or county for thig 
kind of literature. The leading weekly and 
monthly periodicals of the country will, in most 
cases, gladly send you lists of their subscribers to 
renew, and will pay you liberal commissions for 
renewing them. You can create new business 
constantly, putting in each family the periodical 
best suited to its capacity for enjoyment. By 
carefully keeping your records you will know ex- 
actly when subscriptions, which you have origi- 
nally taken, expire, and-can go around and secure 
the renewals, building up, in this way, a perma- 
nent, definite, easily-handled, and highly profit- 
able business. Many of the periodicals such as 
SUCCESS give monthly and season prizes for sub- 
scription work in connection with large commis- 
sions.on each order secured, and these prizes are 
often in themselves worth all the cost of the effort. 

Here are a few illustrations of how magazine 
subscription businesses of this kind are built up :— 


In a New England community a man is earning $5,000 
a year with practically no expense for office or traveling. 
He simply lets his townspeople know that he is the 
magazine man of his community, and his efforts have 
been so successful that he has worked up a large and 
permanent business in renewing subscriptions each year. 

In an Ohio town another SUCCESS representative is 
earning hundreds of dollars in the commission and prize 
money offered by several of the largest magazines for 
subscription work. He made a ‘‘ten-strike’’ last winter 
by securing an order of several hundred SUCCESS sub- 
scriptions from the head of a large manufacturing concern 
in his city to be given as Christmas presents to employees. 

A lady who took up the work ina small way, in an East- 
ern town, has pursued almost the same plans, and her work 
for SUCCESS has yielded her a large sum in commissions 
and prizes,—imuch larger, in fact, than could have been 
earned in any ordiaary salaried position. 


_ $545 for one month's work is the record of a young man 
in Eastern Canada, who secured 810 subscriptions to 
SUCCESS, alone and unaided, by personal solicitation in 
the offices, stores and factories of his city. The work 
called for the investment of not one penny and no previous 
experience. He has done nearly as well in other 
months, and had never found it necessary to go out of 
his own community, in which he has been canvassing for 
SUCCEsS for more than a year past. 


Drop a line to Success MAGAZINE, Washing- 
ton Square, New York, and get their proposition. 


The Failure 
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of 


Corporal Punishment 
By PATTERSON DuBOIS 


Illustrated by 


TEN YEAR OLD BOY, on being asked 

by his teacher, how he felt after he 
had done wrong, solemnly replied that 
he felt bad. Then, with animation 
he added: ‘‘But after your father ’s 
whipped you, you feel fine /” 

Nevertheless I lay down the proposi- 
tion that, as a family prescription, cor- 
poral punishment is a failure, if, indeed, 
in many cases, it is not immoral. I 
say, as a family prescription; by which 
I mean a method to be resorted to 
generally. There are certain abnormal 
cases in which physical shock may 
bring an errant creature to himself, 
and very young children may some- 
times need information through the 
sensations. But, even in these excep- 
tional cases, corporal punishment must 
be regarded as itself exceptional. The 
truth is, there are so few parents in 
whose hands corporal punishment is a 
safe instrument of education, that it 
ought to be regarded as practically 
banished. 

Observe, I sav, a safe instrument of 
education, for on no other basis is 
family punishment of any kind worth 
discussing. When I speak of it as a 
failure, I mean a failure in the vast 
majority of cases, where moral training 
is the end in view. It may bea great 
success as a temporary deterrent; 
the operation of castigating a child 
may be a delightful exercise for the 
parent, relieving the tension of vex- 
ation or the monotony of nagging; 
it may demonstrate prowess and 
minister to the vanity of authority. 
But as an educating agency, the less said about it 
the better. The little boy felt “fine,” but was he 
a finer boy?—that’s the question. 

It would seem self-evident that no parent ought to 
punish without a distinct purpose in view. Most 
parents suppose that their intentionis to make their 
children better, but too often they are mistaken in their 
own motives. All good parents would agree that they 
should do nothing that would be likely to hinder re- 
formation, or, better, a right formation. If the im- 
mediate impulse is to make the child less objection- 
able, this ought to be done in such a way that, in the 
long run, it will not make him more so. 

Such a hindrance corporal punishment, in the large 
majority of instances, undoubtedly is. It works evil in 
two ways: directly with the child, indirectly, through 
lowering the moral tone of the parent—which reacts 
again upon the child. In a recent article by Miss 
Shinn, an authority on child training, are cited the 
experiences of a number of mothers and teachers on 
both sides of the question. | 
Among them were cases of ei 
children who had been cured AJ; 
of their tantrums by being 
held fast. Miss Shinn argues 
that such treatment is “ brute 
force” as much as a whip- 
ping would have been. But 
she loses sight of the pro- 
found difference between 
whipping a child because he 
has done something, and 
holding him fast to prevent 
his doing something. 

Force has been ‘used in 
both these cases, it is true, 
but with quite different in- 
tent. The first is purely 
punitive; the second may 
have an element of. punish- 
ment in it, but it is largely 
instructional, in that it in- 
forms the child through action 
that he is not free to do some 
things. Our little boy, after 
his whipping, was free to do 
anything, if he chose to 
take a whipping for it. 

But I am anticipating. <2*& 
A spanking may cure a 
child of slamming the door, 


pinching his baby sister, 


S. M BEANE 


f'y 
rs 


She thinks “more of her body and “Ss 
jess of her soul l 


tween law and a slipper? ” 


or of any other concrete form of en- 


by tea aye ergy for which the spanking has been 


specifically applied. It may even 
bring a measure of the semblance of 
peace to the house in the immediate 
present. But it has not raised the 
child’s moral standard, nor purified 
his intentions, nor opened his vision to 
a working ideal. On the contrary, it 
has set a seal of approval on the 
doctrine that muscular might makes 
moral right, and it has driven the 
victim to think more of his body and 
less of his soul. 

If children were whipped more, 
would adults need less correction? 
The testimony is that the boys in 
a reformatory who have been most 
whipped in childhood, need the most 
reforming. Were the criminal classes 
never castigated in childhood? The 
reason why a large proportion of the 
male school principals in New York 
advocate corporal methods, is given 
by them to be, that the child has 
a right to be trained into “a whole- 
some respect for the law?” Let it 
go at that, and then ask whether the 
corporal punishment does give re- 
spect for the law. Why should it? 
‘ What connection is there between 
858%. law and a slipper or a whip-lash ? 
hele __ Essentially, none. Are not 

Å ) D the school-teachers, because 
~“ ~ of what is expected of them 
by the curriculum, more con- 
cerned with the child’s im- 
mediate submission to authority than 
with his development into a morally 
self-governing being? The differenceis wide. Undoubt- 
edly, the teachers face a trying situation, and the 
temptation to immediate results by corporal measures 
is very great. Perhaps, if they could flog the parents, 
they would. This was the Spartan law. The father 
was punished for his boy’s defection. 

We are talking particularly about the home. If the 
home were properly governed, this question would 
not have to arise to confront the teachers. This is 
ideal, of course, but an ideal is necessary, in order 
that we get somewhere. Teachers and all other 
people have to suffer for the sins of the home. If 
the child in the home has been terrorized away from 
loyalty to a mock obedience, he has become hardened 
and brutalized, rather than loyal and trustful. We 
must then take a larger view of it. We must look for 
effects upon both punisher and punished; that is, for 
results far beyond present particular cases. 

So far, our discussion has been somewhat ram- 
bling and general. Call it prefatory. I wish, now, to 
show, in a more orderly form, why it is that corporal 
punishment, as a mode of moral education, must be 
regarded as a general failure. 

1.—As a method, it is usually irrational, since it 
bears no correlative or sequential relation to the 
offense. It does not, therefore, educate the mind of 
the offender or of the punisher or of the spectator. 
Having no thought of making the retribution fit the 
deed, it becomes a sort of universal prescription, 
degrading, because indiscriminating. 

2.—No other form of punishment is so easy to 
administer suddenly, excitedly, without oppor- 
tunity for fair judgment of the case. This results 
in over-punishing and the 
moral damage wrought by 
hastily assuming too much. It 
begets the idea that justice is 
subordinate to bodily power, 
and induces the strong to take 
unfair advantage of the weak. 
The punisher imagines himself 
\ doing right, because the pas- 
sionate demonstration relieves 
his own irritation and gives an 
outlet to his sense of vengeance. 
This self-indulgence is gratify- 
ing to his animal nature, and 
the gratification seems to him 
like the approval of a con- 
scicnce sensitive to duty. He 
is deluded, and is thereby an 
unfit guardian and trainer. 

.  3.—Fostering the idea that 
might makes right, corporal 
punishment becomes a self- 
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perpetuating and traditionary institution. College boys 
haze because they were hazed. Fathers whip because 
they were whipped. The pugnacious spirit is suggestive 
and contagious. Corporal punishment is a species of 
battle, and boys fight because their parents sanction 
fighting by fighting them. This ultimately keeps the 
war spirit alive between nations, as well as between 
individuals, and stays the progress of brotherhood and 
of peace on earth, good will to men. Advocates of 
war, among the clergy as well as among other classes, 
argue that war is ameans to peace. It seems, rather, 
that war is a self-perpetu ating idea, and that peace 
principles could get along without it! 

4.—Mere bodily power or gladiatorial skill becomes 
a substitute for justice, and hence a menace to the 
integrity of the whole social structure. Corporal 
punishment is simply a crude and limited form of 


this threat to the social bond. Differences are not 


adjusted upon principles of equity, but upon the 
authority of muscle. This is disastrous to the con- 
fidence that rests on sympathy. 

5.—There are physiologic al and pathological reasons 
against corporal punishment. Children are often 
injured for life by injudicious castigation. If it be 
argued that it should be judicious, the answer has 
already been given in the second of these categories. 
Moreover, a better result is to be expected by meas- 
ures which tend to exert a calming and quieting 
influence on the mind, than by measures which tend 
to agitate, irritate and cause rebellion. Violent 
methods beget violence. They tend to incite angry 
resentment, which does not make for loyalty and 
trustful devotion. There is, at least, this moral peril 
to the developing mind, if, indeed, there be no 
physical injury. 

6.—No argument against corporal punishment 
rests upon a broader base and means more to an 
open mind, perhaps, than the historical. It can not 
be elaborated here. It has been already foreshadowed. 
Suffice it to indicate the significant trend of the 
world’s social movement. Thus, we find a rapidly 
growing abhorrence of war and of the right of might. 
Justice is pushing its claim as the ideal arbiter. 


Curing a 
tantrum 


QD 


War is declining as a corrective and directive. We 
have peace conferences and congresses, and arbitra- 
tion treaties. Men are addressing themselves less to 
the bullet than to the sense of unity and universal 
brotherhood. 

See how many classes of offenses in England were 
formerly subject to capital punishment. William 
Penn, the great Quaker apostle of peace methods, 
reduced these from two hundred to two. Who objects 
now to that reduction? Note the decline of bodily 
torture as a means of making men faithful and 
loyal. Jt is little more than ten years since flogging 
was abolished in the British Army. Fifty vcars ago 
every parish in England had its stocks in use. The 
“sweat-box” of the modern police is abhorrent. 

Charles Dickens, in this historic spirit, but in ad- 
vance of his time, drove a vast deal of brutality from 
the English schools. Punishment had been little less 
than barbaric in its forms and its frequency. He 
saw also the relation between a child’s food and his 
conduct—that a poorly nourished child often suffered 
punishment because of his anemic condition. Our 
medical advisers to-day are finding out that nourish- 
ment is often a surer cure for delinquency than 
punishment can be. It is a fact that some of the 
worst cases of so-called incorrigibility are now cured by 
wholesome food. In Dickens’s books are described no less 
than twenty-eight schools. He abated not only actual 
corporal cruelty, but also the terrorizing of ; hildren. 

Prevention is better than cure. He who thinks too 
earnestly of his new-born child as a candidate for 
future punishment, begins by throwing the main em- 
phasis of family training upon cure, rather than upon 
prevention. He is thus laying a foundation of trouble 
for himself, as well as for society at large—especially 
if his tendency is to resort to irrational and brutalizing 
methods. 


[Mr. Du Bois, who is regarded as among the 
foremost living authorities on the moral training of 
children, will be glad to receive and answer letters 


from parents regarding the problems of childhood.] 


Only 1900 pounds 
Franklin Type D 


1900 pounds moved by 20 Franklin horse- 
‘power :— There’s speed and climbing energy. 

1900 pounds, every ounce tested, calculated 
and treated, for fitness and endurance, as scien- 
tifically as a lapidary cuts a diamond. ‘There's 
strength, handiness, safety. 

1900 pounds:—There’s cutting the usua 
fuel-cost and tire-cost in half. 

1900 pounds; and the Franklin power- 
saving, passenger-saving jarless frame :— 
There’s comfort and touring mileage positively 
unknown in any but a Franklin. 


1 


You'd better write for the Franklin 1907 catalogue de Juxe and learn the reasons 
beneath, and the results that follow this 1g00 pounds. 


Shaft-drive Runabout $1800 4-cylinder Touring-car $2800 
4-cylinder Light Touring-car $1850 6-cylinder Touring-car $4000 


H. H. FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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LARGE PROFITS 
For the men who invest in a 


§ Springfield Block Machine 


OUTFITS COST FROM $30 to $125.00 
UNSKILLED LABOR CAN OPERATE IT 
Full instructions with echa machine, 
BUY NOW. The season is on, 
If interested, send for Booklet. 
THER 


| It produces all style Blocks at small cost. 
ONE MAN CAN OPERATE IT. 


SUCCESSFUL 


Draftsmanship 


TAUGHT PERSONALLY AND 
INDIVIDUALLY BY 


CHIEF DRAFTSMAN 


of large concern, who guarantees you a first-class 
drafting-room knowledge, experience and high 
salaried position in few months, home instruction. 
Complete Drawing Outfit, highest quality, free. 


Address Chief Draftsman, Dio. 15, — VALUE, $13.85 
Engineers’ Equipment Co., (Inc.) Chicago, Ill. FREE TO MY STUDENTS 


Delivered at once 
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Linen’s flaxy fiber provides “H & |” collars 
with toughness, strength, firmness. They withstand 
the stretching and pulling of the laundry, emerging 
with a clean, smooth, refined finish. 

Linen positively guarantees durability of wear 
and permanence of shape. Shapeliness, stylishness 
and collar enjoyment accompany the “H & |” 
Linen collar stamp. 

Demand from your haberdasher the Linen worth 
of a 2 for 25c. collar. A cotton collar at this 
price is poor value. If your dealer won't supply 
“H & I” send to us. 

Booklet “LINEN FACTS” free for a postal, 


HENRY HOLMES & SON 
TOLI River St., Troy, N. Y. 
NEW YORK, 18 Enst Seventeenth Street 
CHICAGO, 207 Jackson Boulevard 


A FREE TRIAL! 


If you suffer from 


ORE THROAT 


you can be relieved and 
cured by 


which has the endorsement of thou- 
sands of doctors, who have success- 
fully used it in their practice. 


Hydrozone is absolutely harmless. 
In order to convince you that 
Hydrozone is a remarkably efficient 
remedy, which gives the most gratify- 
ing results, I will send 


A 25c. BOTTLE FREE 


(Oniy one to a family) 


to anyone signing coupon and sending 
10 Cents to me to cover forwarding 
charges. 


Sold by leading druggists. None 


genuine without my signature. 


Chemist and Graduate of the **Keole Centrale 
des Arts et Manufactures de Paris” (F rance) 


57 Prince Street 


Send ^`, 
free trial s5 
bottle of `~ 
Hydrozone,for s 


which I enclose ^N New York City 

toc. to pay forward- œ ZO, 

ing charges. Coupon s So j TE aa 7 
d only until Mch. 30, ’o7. aluable book- 

BOC e E R let on How 

` to Treat 

Name io Poin atte ee ie à Diseases 

ADVE oreraa eds nany eee 

Drup pist 6 cenit Ned E EEEE aSa Cees 
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TheWell Dressed Man 


By ALFRED STEPHEN BRYAN 


IPPING weather no longer requires that bundling-up 
which it is so hard to reconcile with style and be- 
comingness. Only a few years ago, the ulster was 
much used, and an uncouth garment it was, without 
the least claim to good looks. To-day, however, the 
heavier overgarments are cut with all the grace and 
distinction of a frock or evening coat. Instead of the 
old-fashioned ulster, resembling a blanket more than 
anything clse, and almost as cumbersome, one wears 
double-breasted greatcoats, with deep storm collars, 
capacious pockets, and folded-back cuffs. These reach 
well below the’ knee, and are made of such sturdy 
stuffs as Shetlands, Scotch cheviots, rough tweeds, and 
friezes. The correct double-breasted overcoat is very 
simple in cut, generally of a plaid design, and beltless. 
The lapels are broad, low-lying and rolled, and the 
garment is not shaped to the back, but swings easily 
and comfortably from the shoulders and has a deep 
center vent. Indeed, the best tailors have abandoned 
the contour-clinging overcoat with side seams, creased 
to razor-like sharpness, and the newer garments, both 
for lounging, business, and “occasion,” are cut notice- 
ably looser in the back. If there is any shaping to the 
figure, it should be merely indicated, not emphasized. 
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To revert to the double-breasted overcoat, its appear- 
ance ought to suggest complete ease and generous 
warmth. Hence, every manner of ornamentation and 
all attempts to invest it with false style are mis- 
directed, and, in result, quite incongruous. Besides 
being well suited to town wear, when the frost nibbles 
ears and noses, the double-breasted overcoat is capital 
for cold-weather traveling by rail or boat. It is just 
the companion for an ocean crossing and, to quote a 
seasoned tourist, “‘ you could n’t muss it if ‘you wore it 
to bed.” Another advantage of the double-breasted 
greatcoat is that it undergoes practically no change in 
fashion, and thus may serve one a lifetime with credit. 
In traveling, a Scotch tweed cap of the same material 
as the coat usually accompanies it. Be it understood, 
this garment is purely for lounging and distinctly in- 
formal wear. It is in no sense a ‘dress coat,” though 
some men wear it to the play on stormy nights, leaving 
it behind in the carriage. 


For intermediate weather, the long Chesterfield is 
undoubtedly the best all-’round overcoat. It extends 
a trifle below the knee, is curved very slightly, if at all, 
to the figure, and does not flare at the bottom though 
it is cut full. The elaborately creased and pressed gar- 
ments are not at all manly-looking, and one generally 
sees them on persons whose notions of style are derived 
from colored fashion-plates of the tawdry sort. There 
arc always men who feel that they must go the fashions 
of the day “‘ one better,” and it is these that make a 
mock of even a rational mode and compel its total 
abandonment. 

The Chesterfield has a velvet collar to match the 
cloth, usually black or medium gray, long and wide 
lapels ironed to a soft roll, and a deep center vent. The 
object of the vent is to render walking easier, for the 
ventless coat hinders the wearer’s movements and 
swishes awkwardly around his legs. Folded-hack cuffs 
are rather too pretentious-looking to be acceptable onso 
plain a coat as the Chesterfield, though they are not 
incorrect. The sleeve has an open vent. The fly-front 
garment has been in vogue for many years, but the 
newer style is to have the buttons visible. Plaids, 
herringbones, faint stripes, and shadow effects are vari- 
ously used. The brown Chesterfield, in a deep, rich 
shade, though becoming to few men, has an uncom- 
monness which commends it to those who seek a 
treasured expressiveness in dress. 


The Over-Frock, socalled because it closely resembles 
a double-breasted frock coat, is worn chicfly with formal 
evening dress. The skirts are long, shaped to the waist 
and a bit full. The cuffs are folded back and narrow. 
Black and gray are the accepted colors, for no others 
harmonize with the extreme simplicity of either evening 
or afternoon clothes. The Chesterfield is quite as 
proper as the Over-Frock, and, indeed, is preferable, 
to accompany afternoon dress, because to wear a frock 
greatcoat over a frock undercoat seems to sin against 
the fitness of things. The Over-Frock or Paddock, as 
it is popularly known, is no longer considered good form 
for morning and business, but is restricted wholly to 
ceremonious occasions. 
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To have your coat to slide on with an easy 
grace 

And your vest points stay in their proper 
place— 

Your back full smooth and your sleeves 
hang right 

wie coat front sagless, from morn till 
night; 

ena your trousers to hold their desired 
shape 

Through the cunning work of the shears 
and tape, 

So people turn for another look, 

eden “That man stepped from a fashion 

oo 

And other things quite as fully nice— 

Your clothes must be tailored by Ed. V. 
Price (&» Co.) 


Look up our local representative in your 
town, and ask him to show you fabrics 
Nos. 3220, 3262, 3280, 3297. 


$25 to $35 
for suit or overcoat made expressly for gou 
f 
Merchant Tailors 
Price Building Chicago 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


IN EACH TOWN TO RIDE AND EXHIBIT 
sample 1907 model. Writefor SPECIAL OFFER. 
FINEST GUARANTEKD 


1907 MODELS to $27 


| with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 


1905 and 1906 Models $7 to $12 


ALL OF BEST MAKES 
500 SECOND-HAND WHEELS 


All Makes and Models, good 

as new. G re sat Factory $3 to $8 
Clearing Sale. We Ship on Approval, without 
OE a cent deposit, pay tee PH Prtdale and allow TEN 
DAYS’ FREE TR a Eei conster- 
brakes, sundries, ete., aint usual al prices. Do net 
buy till you get our’ catalogs. Write at once. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. W1S, GHIGAGO 


$100,000 offered for one invention ; 
' $8,500 for another. Book, ** How to 
HA Obtain a Patent” and ** What to Invent” | 
sent free. Send rough sketch for free 
report as to patentability. We advertise 
your patent for sale at our expense. 


Chandiee & Chandlee, Patent Attornoys, 
932 F St., Washington, D. C. 


Motsinger Auto-Sparker 


starts and runs 
Gas Engines without Batteries. 
3 No other machine can do it successfully for 
fa laek of original patents owned by us. No 
twist motion in our drive. No belt orswitch 
pi) necessary. No batteries whatever, for 
¥ make and break or Jumpapark. Water 
” and dust-proof. Fully guaranteed. 


MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO. 
29 Main St., Pendleton, Ind., U.S.A. 


OWN A FACTORY 


Make concrete building blocks. Large profits and permanent business, 
Small capital require dati first and easily expanded as business increases, 


The Pettyjohn Machine 
is the standard. Simple, ct 
thoro aghly practical. Bent on trial * 
—fully guaranteed. ‘This equip- 
ment will convert a sand |. . 
bank into a gold mine” 
Particulars free. 

PETTYJOHN CO., 
681 N. Gth Ste, ie 
Terre a - Ind. 


at mail to Sin Mount Birds 


A We can teach you by mail to stuff and mount all kinds 
A of Birds, Animals, Gamo Heads, etc. Also to tan skins and 
HES make rugs. Fascin: iting work for Men, Women and 


Write 


Catalog 
free 
with 
full 
Infor- 
mation. 


wap and 


Boys. Quickly learned in your own home, Satisfaction 
guaranteed or nofee. Save your fine specimens. Deco- 
rate home and den. Highly profitable business or side 
line. Fine catalog and Taxidermy Marazine free. W rita 


today. N. W, School of Taxidermy, 2085t., Omeha, Beb. 
POWERFUL—DITRABLE—ECONOMICAL 
W rite for free book explaining cost and how toorganiza 
build and operate telephone syaratna among your neigi» 


bors. Ondiz Electric Uo., 85 C.0.C. Bldg, Cadiz, O. 


Pa) PEWRITERS itt: 


s Price RENTED ANYWHERE, apply me rent on 
r Cat Fe FYPEWR ITER EMPORIUM, 202 LaSalle St. » Chicago 
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The Inverness or Cape Overcoat is purely an evening 
garment. It is always black, soft in finish, quite long, 
and satin lined to the edge. It may have sleeves or not 
—they are usually omitted—and has a half cape. No 
coat is more picturesque than the Inverness, and none 
rivals it in its air of Old-World grace. It is an admir- 
able garment for the opera and functions of an avowedly 
cerem :nious nature. Just why the Inverness is rarely 
worn except by elderly beaux would be hard to explain. 
The younger generation, seemingly, will have none of 
it, preferring the Chesterfield or the Over-Frock. 
Abroad, they are partial to the Inverness, and the 
Frenchman considers it almost as indispensable as the 
evening suit itself. 

Fur-trimmed overcoats are good form only in the 
thick of winter. They look clearly absurd when worn 
without the excuse of befitting weather. It is better to 
have the cuffs plain instead of fur-trimmed, the collar 
being very deep, so as to enable it to be turned up over 
the ears when the wind whistles. Sable, mink, and 
astrakhan are the preferred furs. Fur caps are not worn 
in this climate, though they are appropriate enough to 
accompany fur coats, and, besides, look undeniably 
“wintry.” 

Fur-lined gloves are very “comfy,” notably for 
motoring and the outdoor sports, though there is little 
occasion for them in town. High storm boots with 
waterproof soles will be found of much practical ser- 
vice during the months when snow and slush are under 
foot. 


© © o © 
Questions About Dress 
[Readers of Success MAGAZINE are invited to ask any ques- 
tions which puzzle them about good form in dress. If desired, 
writers’ names will not be used here, but every inquirer must 


attach his name as a pledge of sincerity, It is suggested that the 
questions asked be of general, rather than of personal interest.) 


GLENVILLE.—The winter sack coat may have a deep 
center vent, but the better tailors are omitting the 
vent, for no other reason than that it has become com- 
mon. Side vents are not in vogue this season. The 
white evening waistcoat is plain or figured, as the 
wearer prefers. There is no fashion about it. Waist- 
coat and tie may agreeably match each other in pattern, 
though this is not at all necessary. The single-breasted 
waistcoat is newer than the double-breasted, but here 
again preference, rather than propriety, governs. Waist- 
coats are now cut with V-shaped, not U-shaped lapels, 
and some of those intended to accompany Tuxedo 
clothes, are left collarless. As we have frequently said, 
the white waistcoat is usually reserved for ceremonious 
use, and is in questionable form with the Tuxedo. 
Pearl-gray is much to be preferred, as drawing a line of 
demarcation between formal and informal dress. Not- 
withstanding the periodical rumors of a revolt against 
the simplicity of evening clothes, no changes of import 
are effected, or even likely. You can, therefore, order 
your suit, with the knowledge that it will render at 
least five years’ service and still be in fashion. 
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HOSTETTER.—Styles in hats undergo few changes, 
for the simple reason that the most fashionable hat to 
wear is that which is most becoming to one’s face. 
The derby is correct for business, morning, and loung- 
ing, and it may be black, brown, or pearl-gray. Soft 
hats are, Strictly considered, not suited to town wear. 
This distinction, however, is habitually disregarded by 
young men, who like the jaunty air that the soft hat 
lends, and who dip and tilt it into any shape that cap- 
tivates their fancy. It is turned up in the front, on the 
side, or in the back, and dented or creased out of all 
semblance to its original form. College youths, who 
really keep the vogue for soft hats alive, strive to put a 
distinct character into the shaping of the ‘‘slouch,” and 
the result is often undeniably picturesque. The silk 
hat for this winter does not differ noticeably from 
former models. It is still belled of crown and curled of 
brim. The top hats with flattish brims introduced last 
spring did not gain much favor. 
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GROLIER.—Shower-coats should be cut long, loose, 
and with little shaping to the figure. The precise 
length is a matter of personal taste. Besides the 
standard colors, such as Oxford gray, black, olive, and 
tan, there are stripes, plaids, and shadow eficcts. 
Mackintoshes are seldom worn nowadays, because it is 
virtually impossible to put style into them. Any fabric 
may be rendered water-tight by subjecting it to the 
proofing process. Silk-and-rubber is a new combina- 
tion which is light and soft and calculated to endure 
the strain of wear, if it is not too severe. 
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Four-IN-HAND.—In order to obtain the very broad 
four-in-hand knot that you like, simply double-knot 
your tie. This is done by passing the apron around 
twice, instead of once. The best width for a wide 
four-in-hand is from two-and-one-half to three inches. 
It is not in good taste to wear a straight-standing or 
poke collar with a soft shirt, as this is an attempt to 
unite formality with informality. Only the fold or 
wing collar is appropriate. 
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The greatest blessing that ever comes to a human 
being is the determination to realize that for which the 
heart longs. 


The Car of Steady Service 


The new utility car, Model 21, has been positively proven the 
most convenient, simple and serviceable car ever built. 

The unit power plant in this car stands far beyond all others 
in compactness, accessibility and efficiency. 

These are not mere generalities but positive points of superior- 
ity, and we stand ready to prove every claim byactual demonstration. 

See our nearest representative or write for our catalog. 
It contains valuable information that you cannot afford to miss. 


Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


Branches: 
Philadelphia, 


Thomas B. Jeffery Q Company 


Boston, Chicago, Milwaukee, San Francisco. 


PRR 


Model 21, 20-22 H. P., $1,350. 
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library may be largely 


augmented by the position 
and arrangement of the book-case, 
provided this can be accomplished 
too much 


without the sacrifice of 


space. For example, it should fit 


where the light is most agreeable 


day and night, and where the books are readily accessible at all times. The sections 
should be graded in heights to fit the various books, and in lengths to fit the room. 
You can only comply with such conditions successfully by procuring Slobe-Wernicke 
“Elastic” Book-cases, which are made to match most any finish as well as to fit 
most any space. 

Carried in stock by over 1200 agents. Where not represented we ship on approval, 
freight paid. Prices uniform everywhere. Write for Catalogue 106-Y, containing 


diagram in colors of various finishes. 


Jhe G lobe=Wern icke Co. Cincinnati 


BRANCH STORES: NEW YORK, 380-382 Broadway. CHICAGO, 224-228 Wabash Ave. BOSTON, 91-93 Federal St. 
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Face fo Face 


With A Golden Opportunity 


DENOMINATIONS $10 $50 $100 


CASH OR PAYMENT PLAN 


ONEY Saved is 


Money 


M 


money lost. 


But saved money which is improperly invested, o 


Earned. 


all, 


not invested at means 


If, for example, you are depositing your money with a Savings Bank paying you but 
three per cent interest, you are losing nearly forty per cent of your income, for— 


The Kirby Realty oF y, È: 


ie ompany 


incinnatt will pay you five per cent on your 


money, interest payable semi-annually, and— 


The Kirby Realty Company, with its 


capital and surplus of $600,000.00 and assets 


of $1,000,000.00 is just as safe and solid an institution as Trust Companies conducting 
a isthe ss of banking by mail and paying its depositors only three or four per cent for 


the use of their money. 


We eet you at par our 5% Guaranteed Gold Coupon Bonds issued in denomina- 


tions of $10, $50 


O and $100, interest payable semi-annually by coupon attached. 


W hile 


these Platte mature in 20 years (payable at the Fourth National Bank of Cincinnati), 


they may be cashed in by the holder at our 
face value with accrued interest. 
any time after purchase, with coupons still 


offices at any time after purchase at their 


Or, a premium will be paid for bonds surrendered at 


attached. 


Our Bonds, therefore, possess these especially attractive features : 


aKa "H Mauna 
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Direct 


They last a lifetime — 


r business,— 


represented — 


Royal Steel Range 
For All Kinds of Fuel. 
kinds of fuel. Note the high quality; 


and sizes for all kinds of fuel. Write now. 


baking and roasting easy. 


MAKE to $15 DAILY SELLING AN AC- 
COUNT- ROOK NEEDED BY ALL CLASSES OF 


AGENT BUSINESS PEOPLE. FOR PARTICULARS 


ADDRESS H. W. PAMPHILON, 25 Third Avenue, New York. 


Kalamazoos are fuel savers,— 


Economical in all respects — 

They are low in price and high in 

aber are easily operated and quickly set up and made ready 
o 


Buy from the actual manufacturer, — 
Your money returned 


You keep in your own pocket the dealers’ and jobbers’ 
profits when you buy a Kalamazoo. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


We want to prove to you that you cannot buy a better 
stove or range than the Kalamazoo, at any price. 

We want to show you ow and why you save from 20% to 40% 
in buying direct from our factory at factory prices. 

If you think $5, or $10, or $40, worth saving 


Send Postal for Catalogue ie 1< 5 1 


Examine our complete line of stoves and ranges for all 
compare our prices with others, and then decide to 
buy from actual manufacturers and save all middlemen’s profits. 
Sold on 360 Days Approval Test. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Manufacturers, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


All Kalamazoo Cook Stoves and Ranges are fitted with patent oven thermometer which makes 
All stoves blacked, polished and ready for 
immediate use when you recetve them. 


(1) An unusually fair rate of interest, 
high as is consistent with absolute safety ; 
(2) Security fully equal to that of Savings 
Banks and Trust Companies; 
(3) Convenience afforded by Government 
or Municipal Bonds with the additional at- 


tractiveness of small denominations— $10, 
$50 and $100. 
(4) The non-taxable feature, and— 


(5) The ability to instantly dispose of 
these bonds, for cash without loss of principal 
or interest. 

Payments on these bonds may be made in 
full at time of purchase; or, where desired, 
arrangements for easy payments may be made. 


Write for further particulars, the asking 
for which will not obligate you in the least. 


The Kirby Realty Company 


Largest Contracting Builders and Real Estate 
Operators in the World. 


Fourth and Walnut Sts., - - Cincinnati, Ohio. 


to You?” 


uality,— 


if everything is not exactly as 


Oak Stove Heater 
For All Kinds of Fuel. 


Catalog shows 267 styles 


Oven 
Thermometer 


PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our 8 books for Inventors mailed on receipt of 6 cts. in stamps. 
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Everybody Is Interesting 


T is said that there was no object in nature so 

repulsive and hideous but Prof. Agassiz could find 
beauties and interest enough in it to entrance an angel. 
He had an eye which, like the microscope, revealed 
marvels which an uneducated eye could not see, and 
all of this because of the soul, the mind back of the eye. 

In cultivating the power of observation, it is very 
helpful to think of your eyes as great magnifying glasses, 
capable of bringing out very wonderful things which 
a careless observer never sees. In this way, we learn 
to see things which before were not visible to us. We 
learn, after a while, to see with the brain. The eye 
merely suggests what the mind takes up and expands. 

We ought to be so skilled in reading human nature, 
so trained in studying people, that they would be 
as open books to us, and we could read the motives and 
influences which have made them what they are. We 
ought to be able to see what has blunted their ambition 
or dwarfed their lives, if they are failures, or what has 
contributed to their enlargement of life, to their growth, 
if they are successful. 

We ought to be able to see marvelous things, to 
extract very valuable knowledge and experience from 
the most ordinary human beings. There is no one so 
ignorant or so low that he can not teach us a great deal 
that is of value. 

I know a lady who says that “everybody is interest- 
ing” to her, that no matter whom she meets, or in what 
part of the world they are, she finds something very in- 
teresting about them if they are approached in a way to 
bring it out. 

We are too apt to judge people superficially from the 
first impression. If they do not strike us favorably 
when we first mect them, it is hard to overcome the 
poe But if we just make u up our minds that every 

uman being bears the stamp of his Maker, and that 
there must be something good, something interesting 
about him, if we could only approach him from the 
right standpoint, our lives would not be so barren and 
uncharitable. It is just a question of finding the 
divinity in people. 

a a 
Sunshine 
HE POWER of a sunny soul, a man who carries 
sunshine in his very presence, to transform the 
most trying situation in life, to light up the way even 
in the darkest gloom, is beyond all power to compute. 

The world loves the sunny soul, the man who carries 
his holidays in his very eye; whose face is a pleasure- 
ground. The magic power of the sunshine man to 
transform the most trying situation in life is worth 
more than a fortune in money. There is a great medic- 
inal value, also, in good cheer. A patient about to 
undergo a serious operation stands a better chance 
of regaining his lost health if he is cheerful and opti- 
mistic than one who dwells on the pain he is about to 
endure and who figures out what it feels like to die in 
agony. 

What a wonderful thing it is to be able to carry one’s 
sunshine with him, to cast a glow of brightness and joy 
upon every condition of life! The power to transmute 
gloom into gladness, the mirth-provoking faculty, is 
worth everything to the youths who are starting out 
to make their own way in the world. They pass 
through life with much less friction; they carry a talisman 
that will make them welcome wherever they go. 

The determination to be kind and helpful to every- 
one, to be cheerful and optimistic no matter what comes 
to us, is one of the noblest of ambitions. The persist- 
ent effort to give everybody a lift whenever possible, 
to make everybody we come in contact with a little 
better off for the contact, to radiate sunshine, cheer, 
hope, good will, to scatter flowers as we go along, to 
enjoy each day, to live the present to its utmost and 
not to wait for to-morrow before we begin to enjoy, 
this it is that opens wide the door to happiness. 

Happincss is a question of heart and not money. 
It is mind and heart and not things that make the joy 
of living. ' 

I know children who are so poor that they have never 
known such things as toys, as most children have them; 
they never have dolls or toys of any kind except what 
they themselves mdke, and yet some of these children 
are as happy as the lark. Put them on the street, or 
in a garret bare of toys, and they will find plenty of 
things with which to play and to amuse themselves. 
These children sometimes make me ashamed of the 
fact that I have not found this same secret of enjoy- 
ment in an education or in achievement. They often 
make me ashamed that they have something which I 
have not, that they have retained something which I 
have lost. 

I know people, in middle life, who have not a thousand 
dollars, in property or money, in the world, and yet 
they have managed to hold on to the secret of gladness 
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and joy. They know how to be happy. They are in- 
finitely happier than some rich people who do not look 
to mind but to things for their happiness. 

If there is a pitiable object in the world, it is the 
son who has soured on life, who has become cynical, 
and who sees only the crooked, the ugly, the discordant, 
and the bad. 

Cheerfulness is a sign of sanity. It is the person who 
has no laughter, no fun in his nature, the person who 
becomes morose and melancholy who is in danger of 
losing his balance. 
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Self-improvement as an Asset 


UCATION is power. No matter how small your 
salary may be, every bit of valuable information 
you pick up, every bit of good reading or thinking youe 
do, in fact everything you do to make yourself a larger 
and completer man or woman, will also help you to 
advance. I have known boys who were working 
very hard for very little money to do more for their 
advancement in their spare time, their half-holidays, 
by improving their minds, than by the actual work 
they did. Theirsalaries were insignificant in compari- 
son with their growth of mind. 

I know a young man who jumped in one bound 
from a salary of five thousand to ten thousand 
dollars, largely because of his insatiable effort at self- 
improvement. His great passion seemed to be to make 
the largest and completest man possible. 

This young man is a good example of the possibility 
of reputation to help one on in the world. Everybody 
who knew him, knew that he was determined to make 
something of himself. It did not make any difference 
if his fellow employees wanted to throw their time 
away, he didn’t. They soon found that it was of no 
use to try to tease him away from his reading or study- 
ing, for he had set his mind toward the future. He had 
no idea of being a little, small, picayune man. He 
had a passion for enlargement, for growth. Those who 
worked with him were very much surprised at his rapid 
advancement; but there was a good reason for every 
bit of it. While they were spending their evenings and 
money trying to have a good time, he was trying to 
educate himself by a rigid course of self-improvement. 

Everywhere we see young men and young women 
tied to very ordinary positions all their lives simply 
because, though they had good brains, they were never 
cultivated, never developed. They never tried to im- 
prove themselves, did not care to read anything. 
Their salaries on a Saturday night, and a good time, 
are about all they see; and the result the narrow, the 
contracted, the pinched career. Men and women who 
have utilized only a very small percentage of their 
ability—not made it available by discipline and educa- 
eee ,——always work at a great disadvantage. A man 

ble, by nature, of being an employer, is often come 
pe ed to be a very ordinary employee because his mind 
is totally untrained. 


Students Educate One Another 


Pi is a great thing for hundreds of splendid young men 

from all over the country to be thrown intimately 
together at the age of the greatest expectancy, when 
life promises so much, at an age when youths are 
full of hope and ambition, and feel strong and 
vigorous. There is an untold advantage in the growth 
and expansion which come from the constant measur- 
ing of mind with mind, the attrition of mentalities, 
the measuring of brain power, the comparing of ability, 
of experiences, the tempering, the constant drill in 
self-mastery, self-sacrifice, the constant prodding of 
ambition, the spurring of lagging energy. All these 
things are of untold advantage. 

I believe that the advantages of mere book learning 
in college are overestimated. That is, I believe that 
a great deal of what is attributed to the studies them- 
selves comes from the association of the students. 

We hear a great deal about the development of 
personal power in solitude; but, while a certain amount 
of this is necessary, yet there is no substitute for the 
growth and education which come from intimate 
association with human beings. 

As a rule, the men who pay their own way through 
college are the most successful because they are the 
most practical men. On the other hand, every man who 
has to devote a great deal of his time to paying his 
way suffers an immense loss from the lack of larger 
association with the students. 

Many of these men who work their way through 
college feel obliged to go directly from the classroom 
to their own room. They can not enter into many of 
the sports with the other students because they are 
obliged to remain in their rooms and study during 
evenings, Saturdays and holidays alike. 

I believe that many college men owe more to what 
they get from their fellow students than from their 
studies. In saying this, I do not underestimate the 
great value of what comes from lectures and books; 
but I believe it is impossible to overestimate the value 
of the social intercourse of the college. 


Every man stamps his own value upon the coin 
of his character in his own mint, and he can not 
expect to pass for more, and should not be dis- | 


appointed if people do not take it for more than its | 


value. 


Soap-and-water washing and 
shaving both leave the pores 
full of soap and other foreign matter. This 
matter hardens into blackheads, or clogs 
the pores so that the skin becomes muddy, 
sallow and unhealthy. To get the face 
really clean and to cure and prevent 
shaving soreness, have the barber give 


This is the jar 
the barber 
buys. 


This is tne jar 
druggists sell 


you a massage with 


Pompeian Massage Cream 


after you shave. It will clean your face thoroughly and scientifically, 
leaving the pores clear, the muscles pliant, and the blood-vessels active. 
It will remove wrinkles and blackheads, and that drawn, prematurely- 
aging appearance that comes from continued mental concentration 
in business or sport. 


If you shave yourself or wish to massage yourself, you can get Pompeian Massage Cream of your druggist for home 
use. But do not allow either barber or druggist to substitute an imitation, No imitation has the qualities of the genuine 
and many of the imitations are actually harmful. Pompeian cannot possibly injure the most delicate skin and contains 
no grease. Look for the trade mark label on the bottle and be sure ‘‘Pompeian”’ is there, and not some other word 


Similar in appearance or pronunciation. 
Your wife or sister will be glad to havea jar of Pompeian Massage Cream in the house. Most women to-day recog- 
mize the value of his preparation in maintaining a clean, clear, healthy skin. Jt contains no grease and makes the use of 


face powders unnecessary. SAMPLE MAILED FREE 


Send your name to-day—we also send a complete book on Facial Massage 


Regular size jars sent by mail where dealer will,not supply. Price 50c. and $1.00 a jar. 


POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 40O Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Men like Pompeian Massage Soap. A high-grade toilet article, healing and 
refreshing, but not highly perfumed. it is for sale by dealers everywhere. 


All Woolens 


OARSE or FINE=RUGS 
and CARPETS to most 
DELICATE Flannel LAST 
longer=LOOK better =FEEL 
better—are BETTER= 
SOFTER ==FLUFFIER == 
UNSHRUNKEN when 
washed with PEARLINE in 
Pearline's Way...’ 
PROOF: More millions use 
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S-passengers 16-20 horse-power 


1. The REO has won more prizes in its 
first two years than any other car in all the 
years since automobiles were made 


2. The REO has‘beaten more cars far beyond 
its class in rating and price than any other automo- 
bile ever built. 


3. The first REOs were cup-winners from the - 
start; and their original design has never needed 


alteration. 


4. These REO victories were won in every 
kind of motoring contest; but chiefly in climb- 
ing. And a climber is always a goer. 


REOs do more than cars of twice 
their price and do it for half 
the operating cost. 


S 


Then send for the REO record and catalogue which proves 
every one of these assertions and explains convincingly why these 
facts are so. 


R M. OWEN & CO., Lansing, Mich. 


GENERAL SALES AGENT 


By SUCCESS MAGAZINE on a Salary Basis 


A young man or woman in every county to take charge of our 
rapidly growing magazine subscription interests 1n various parts of 
the country. Positions permanent. References required. Apply to 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE, Desk 108, University Bldg., New York 


If your answer to this question is “ yes,” we can 

Do You help you. Our plan has already enabled hundreds 
who are willing to do a little work for us to realize 

L k F d their ambition for an education. Your failure to 
ac un S secure a college training will compel you to go 
through life burdened with a powerful handicap, 


To go to so do not let this opportunity pass by. Write us 


to-day for full information regarding our offer of a 


C il ? free scholarship in any school or college. 
O ege s SUCCESS BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
University Building, Washington Square, NEW YORK 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


My Life—So Far 


By JOSIAH FLYNT 
[Continued from page 87] 


nor care ever again to gaze upon as long as I live. 

Our beds were nothing else but newspapers, some 
“yellow,” some half so, and others sedate enough, I 
make no doubt. We slept, however, quite oblivious of 
newspaper policies and editorials. Looking for our 
meals and wondering when our berths on the steamers 
would be ready constituted our day’s work, and left us, 
at night, too tired out to know or care much whether 
we were lying on feathers or iron. I have since had 
many a restful night in Hoboken, and, to induce sleep, 
even with the mosquitoes as bedfellows, nothing more 
has been necessary than to recall those newspaper 
nights in the Hebrew’s underground refuge. I trust 
he is resting well somewhere. 

“ Get up, presto! We’re all going, presto!” It was 
five o’clock on a cool October morning, and my friend, 
the little Italian, was tugging away at my jacket. 
“ Get up, fratello,” he persisted. ‘‘Mucha good news.” 
The light was struggling in through the cobwebbed 
windows and doorway, and the Norwegian was wake- 
fully sighing again. I sat up, rubbed my eyes, and 
stared wonderingly at the Italian. 

“Where ’s your good news?” I yawned, and pulled 
on my jacket. 

‘“Mucha—mucha,” he went on. “Policeman, he 
dead. Eighteen firemen and passers put hatchet in 
his head right front here. Blood on the sidewalk. 
Firemen and passers are pinched. Ship—she call the 
‘Elbe’—she sail nine o’clock. The old Jew, he got to 
ship us. No time to look ’roun’, Mucha good news, 
what?” 

I was the first to tell the Hebrew of what had hap- 
pened over night, emphasizing the necessity of finding’ 
coal passers immediately, and the fact that we were the 
handiest materials. What a change came over the 
man’s face! Sleepy wrinkles, indolent eyes, jeweled 
hands, projecting paunch were started into wondrous 
animation. 

“ You surec?” he asked, eagerly. 

‘“ Absolutely. The men are all arrested.” 

‘“ Ah, ha!” and the jeweled hands rubbed each other 
appreciatively. ‘‘Very goot! Now comes your Gele- 
genheit—that is goot. I see about things quick,” and 
he waddled over to the North German Lloyd docks to 
assure himself that the news was correct—that the 
Italian had not made a mistake on account of using 
some dime novels for a pillow the night before. Thirty- 
six dollars were his if he could find the requisite num- 
ber of men—a good wage for his time and labor. 

“Ja, ja,” he chuckled, a half hour later, when I 
saw him again. “ This time you go, ganz sicher. You 
a very lucky boy. Tell the others to stick in the cel- 
lar; I must not lose them.” 

At eight o’clock he appeared among us to select the - 
most serviceable looking men. Again the poor old 
Norwegian was counted out—“ su swach,” the Hebrew 
thundered, in reply to the man’s entreaties to be taken, 
and once more he slunk away to his corner, weeping. 
There were still others who failed to come up to the 
Hebrew’s standard of fitness, but no case was so piti- 
ful as that of the Norwegian. | 

Eighteen men, some expert firemen found elsewhere, 
and the rest green coal passers like myself, were 
finally chosen, lined up in the street, counted for the 
twentieth time, it seemed, by the Hebrew’s mathemat- 
ical sons, and then marched, in single file, across the 
street and down the dock to the “‘ Elbe’s ” gang plank, 
where the ship’s doctor awaited us. The stoke room 
was so short-handed that the man was forced to ac- 
cept all of us, something that he certainly would not 
have done had there been a larger collection of men 
from which to choose. He smiled significantly when 
he let me pass, and I was reminded of what a man 
had said to me earlier in the morning. 

“You goin’ as a passer!” he exclaimed. ‘ Why, 


| boy, they ’ll bury you at sea, sure. You can’t stand 


| the work. Just wait and see,” he warned, as if wait- 


ing, seeing, and sea-burial were necessary to substan- 
tiate his words. 

Once assigned to our different bunks on the “‘ Elbe,” 
one of the head firemen told us off to our different 
watches. An officer, passing at the time, remarked 


| that the head fireman had “a rum lot” of trimmers to 
| handle. 


“Ach Gott!” the latter returned, jovially, ‘‘ the heat 
will sweat ’em into shape. I know the kind.” 

No doubt he did, but I recall some men, neverthe- 
less, that the heat failed to sweat into shape, or into 
anything else worth while. They were born laggards 
and sneaks, throwing all the work they could shirk 
on others who were honestly trying to do their best. 


| It is trite enough to say that such human beings are 


found everywhere, but they certainly ought to be barred 
from the fire room of an ocean liner. 

My “watches,” four hours long, began at eight in 
the morning, and at four in the afternoon; the rest of 
the time was mine, excepting when it was my turn to 
carry water and help clean up the mess room. 

The first descent into the fire room is unforgettable. 
Although hell as a domicile had long since been given 


| up by me as a merestheological contrivance useful to 
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keep people guessing, but otherwise an imposition on a 


sane person’s intelligence and not worth considering in ` 


the general scheme of things, going down that series of 
ladders into the bowels of the old “Elbe,” the heat 
seemed to jump ten degrees a ladder, and made me 
think that I might have been mistaken. At last the 
final ladder was reached, and we were at the bottom— 
the bottom of everything, was the thought in more 
minds than one that afternoon. The head fireman of 
our watch immediately called my attention to a poker, 
easily an inch and a half thick and twenty to thirty feet 
long. ‘‘ Yours!” he screamed, “Yours!” and he threw 
open one of the ash doors of a furnace, pantomiming 
what I was to do with the poker. I dove for it madly, 
just barely raised it from the floor, and got it started 
into the ashes—and then dropped none too neatly on 
top of it. ‘“Hurry-up, you sow-pig,’’ the fireman 
yelled, and I struggled again with the terrible poker, 
finally managing to rake out the ashes. Then came 
“ash-heave,” the “Elbe” having the old bucket sys- 
tem for the job. Great metal pails were let down to 
us from above through a ventilator. The pails filled, 
they were hauled up again, dumped, and then sent 
down for another filling. On one occasion, a pail 
broke loose from the chain, and came crashing down 
the ventilator under which I was having an airing. 
For some reason J did not hear the pail, and the fire- 
man had barely time to shove me out of danger when 
the bucket fell to the floor with a sickening thud. If 
we had ever met,—but what ’s the use of ‘‘if-ing’’ any 
more than of “perhaps-ing?” ' It was simply a clear 
case of deferred “cashing-in.” 

The ashes out and up, we trimmers were divided 
into shovelers and carriers. Sometimes I was a carrier 
and had to haul baskets of coals to the firemen; 
“trimming” the coal consists, so far as I ever found 
out, in merely dumping the basketfuls conveniently tor 
the firemen. Sometimes a shoveler, my duties then 
consisting in filling the basket for the passers. Every 
hit of it, passing and shoveling, was honest, hard work. 
Shirking was severely reprimanded, but, as I have said, 
there were a few who did just as little as they could, 
although they were far better fitted for the work than 
I was, for instance. Once our “boss” decided that I 
was moving too slowly. He found me struggling with 
a full basket, in the allevway between the hot boilers. 

“ Further with the coals,’’he cried, “ Further !” accom- 
panying the command with what he termed a “swat” 
on my head with his sweat rag. I was tired-out, men- 
tally and physically, my head was dizzy, and my legs 
wobbled. For one very short second, after the fireman 
had hit me, I came very near losing control of myself, 
and doing something very reckless. That sweat-rag 
“swat” had aroused whatever was left in me of man- 
hood, honor, and pride, and I looked the fireman in 
the eye with murder in my own. He turned, and I 
was just about to reach for a large piece of coal and 
let him have it, when such vestiges of common sense 
as were left to me asserted themselves; and I remem- 
bered what treatment was accorded mutinous acts on 
the high seas. Without doubt I should have been put 
in irons, and further trouble might have awaited me in 
Germany. I dropped the piece of coal and proceeded 
on my way, a coward, it seemed, and I felt like one. 


But it was better for the time being to put up with such ° 


feelings, galling though they were, than to be shut up 
and thrown into irons. 

About the middle of each watch ‘‘refreshments”’ 
were served in the shape of gin. A huge bottle, some- 
times a pail, was passed around, and each man, fire- 
man as well as trimmer, was expected to take his full 
share. During the short respite there was the faintest 
possible semblance of joviality among the men. 
Scrappy conversations were heard, and occasionally a 
laugh—a coarse, vulgar, coal-dust laugh—might be dis- 
tinguished from the general noise. Our watch was 
composed of as rough a set of men as I have ever 
worked with. Every move they made was accom- 
panied with a curse, and the firemen, stripped to the 
waist and the perspiration running off them, looked 
like horrible demons, at times, when they tended their 
fires. Yet, when the ‘‘watch” was over, and the men 
had cleaned up, many of them showed gentler traits of 
character which redeemed much of their roughness 
when below. 

The call to go up the ladders was the sweetest sound 
I heard throughout the trip. First, the men to relieve 
us would come clattering down, and soon after we 
were free to go back again to daylight and fresh air. 
There was generally a shout of gladness on such 
occasions, the firemen being quite as happy as the 
inexperienced trimmers. My little Italian friend used 
to sing “Santa Lucia” on nearly every climb bath- 
wards and bunkwards. A wash-doWn awaited all of 
us at the top, and soon after a sumptuous meal, in 
quantity and wholesomeness certainly as good as any- 
thing given the saloon passengers. The head-fireman 
insisted on our eating all that we could. He wanted 
able-bodied, well-nourished trimmers on his staff, and 
I, at least, often had to eat more than I wanted, or 
really needed. 

One day, I decided to try to escape a watch. The 
night before I-hardly slept at all, my eyes were pain- 
fully sore from cinders getting into them, and I was 
generally pretty well used up. Other men had been 
relieved of duty at different times, and it seemed to 
me that my turn was due. I went to the doctor. 

“Well?” he said in English. I dwelt mainly on my 
sore eyes, telling him how the heat inflamed them. 


Why Miracle 


Concrete Blocks 


are the Best and 
Cheapest Build-_2 
ing Material 


ONCRETE building blocks 
( are moreconvenient, more 


efficient, handsomer, far 

more durable, cost less 
and make stroncer wa.'s than 
wood, brick or stone. 

Miracle Concrete Blocks 
are the onlg concrete building 
blocks—the only building ma- 
terial which make a wall that 
is actually 

—Frost-proof 

—Moisture-proof, and at 
the same time—Fire-proof 


—Vermin-proof—Proof against feat and cold. 

We will "show you” the reason for all these advantages. 

First, look’at this section of an ordinary concrete build- 
ing block—they are all made like this, with only two “dead” 
air spaces as shown, thus: x 

These two “dead” air spaces make 
even ordinary concrete biocks better 
than wood, brick or stone, becausé 
“dead” air is a non-conductor of heat, 
cold and moisture. But when heat, cold 
or moisture strike the outside of a wall 
> built with the ordinary concrete blocks 
the “dead” air spaces furnish only partial protection be- 
cause there are straight connections between parts of the 
outside and inside of the blocks. See straight dotted lines. 

Heat, cold and moisture go straight through these 
places just as they go through brick, stone or wood. 

Now look at the diagram of the Miracle Block—See the 
double row of air spaces, “‘staggered’’—shown, thus: x 

Heat, cold and moisture cannot find 
a straight way here. They must strike y 
a “dead” air space and then they loose 
their power through diffusion. 

Our patents fully cover these features. |: 
That is why you cannot secure these iż x Sas 
priceless advantages in any other building material. 

Now you see why Miracle Concrete Building Blocks 
make a building which is warm in winter, cool in summer, 
proof against the elements, with an even steady tempera- 
ture which is always the most healthful. 

In proof that Miracle Concrete Blocks do make better 
walls than any other material, note the fact that you can 
plaster directly against walls made with Miracle 
Blocks, while you cannot safely do that with : 
any other material. Because all othe an, 
building materials, including “lt 
ordinary concrete blocks, are 
so penetrable that moisture 
and frost go through them 
and crack the plaster. 


When you use Miracle Con- 
crete Building Blocks you save 
expense of furring and lathing 
and 20% in cash over the next 
cheapest building material. 
And Miracle Blocks will last 
forever. 


A A A A A 


We will send you a large 114-page 
book on “The Great Modern Industry— 


’* 
Concrete —pages 9x12 inches, with over 
500 illustrations. This book thoroughly covers 
the Concrete Industry—shows numerous buildings @& 
with size and cost, over 100 designs of blocks and the k 
process of manufacturing, giving standard specifica- W 
tions for use ofconcrete forvarious purposes, the proper 


FOR 


q The same attention to mechanical 
detail, the same care devoted to ma- 


terials, and style and Juxury and con- | 


venience, that has marked Haynes 
models for the past thirteen years, will 
be found in those of the coming season. 
@ Exclusive mechanical features in 


A $7000 House. Concrete Work Cost only $1250, 


mixing, curing, laying and coloring of concrete blocks ana ` 
Address personally,O. U. MIRACLE, President, 


Miracle Pressed Stone Co., 
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How $250 


Starts Youina 
Te Money-Making 
Business 


OMEBODY in your vi- 
cinity is going to make 
Miracle Concrete Build- 
ing Blocks the founda 
tion of a fortune. 

Why not you? 

On an investment of $250 
and upward we willsend you 
a Miracle Block Machine and 

a set of moulds for making 
various faces, styles and 
sizes of Miracle Concrete 

Blocks on 


90 Days Free Trial 


Then all you need is sand, water and cement. 

With plain business sense you can quickly establish a 
very profitable business. Because the increasing demand 
for Miracle Double-Staggered Air Space Building Blocks, is 
fast exceeding the supply 

But remember that Miracle Blocks (described in the 
left-hand column) are covered by patents and can only be 
made on our machines, 

As Miracle Moulds are the simplest in construction and 
operation, anyone can readily learn how to make perfect 
Miracle Blocks. 

There is nothing experimental about Miracle Moulds, 
EO products, nor the business of making Miracle 

ocks. 

Many years of demonstration have proved that Miracle 
Moulds are the best from every standpoint—utility—speed 
—endurance. 

We are ready to prove all this to you. 

Because we sell all our machines and moulds under a 
guarantee to produce perfect blocks and to be all we claim 
for them. 

Under our 90-day free trial, you take absolutely no risk 
in trying Miracle Moulds. 

If there is any risk, we take it all. 

We are willing to, because we know our products will 
stand the test. 

But no maker of ordinary concrete building block 
moulds makes you any such offer as this, and other concrete 
block machines necessitate a much larger investment on 
your part than ours. 

Make the best blocks—Miracle EFlocks—and you will 
make the most money in the t lock business. 

For on Miracle Blocks you can have no competition 


A because they prove their own superiority and are 


_ fully covered by patents which protect you and 
give you the largest profits to be gained in this 
_ most profitable industry. 
? Write us, and we will prove to your sat- 
isfaction that Miracle Moulds offer 
America’s greatest opportunities 
for investment. 

Remember, investigation 
costs you nothing and our 
moulds cost you nothing if 
they do not prove our claims. 


>, 


specifications: the proper 
principle of concrete con- 
struction, air spaces, etc., 
for buildings of all kinds, 
from a $500 house to a 
$50,000 office building or a 
palatial mansion. It also con- 
tains expert opinions on concrete. 
Mailed to you for 24 cents in stamps, 
provided you say whether you intend to build 
or wish to look up concrete as a business. 
Largest Manufacturers of Cement 
achinery in the World. 


412 Wilder St., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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of maximum road performance, de- 


pendable, reliable, the car the repair- 


man seldom sees. 
q For specifications and information 
address Desk J 1. 
q The Haynes is the highest pow- 


1907 as in 1906 will make it the car | ered shaft-driven car built. 


HAYNES AUTOMOBILE CO., Kokomo, Ind. 


Oldest Automobile Manufacturers in America. 


New Work, 1715 Broadway. 


Members A. L. A. M. 


Chicago, 1420 Michigan Avenue. 
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Four Cylinder 
25-40 H. P. 
4 Passenger 


CPLA OLE 


Motor. Four cylinder, water cooled. Cylin- 
ders 4x5; H. P. 25, 40. 

Transmission. Selective, no > gears slide, roller 
bearing. 

Rear Axle, Clutch driven, floating type. 

Front Axle. 1-beam section. 

Frame. Pressed steel, with subframe. 

Springs. Elliptic scroll, rear 38 inches long, 
semi-elliptic front 40 inches long. 

Lubrication. Crandall, six nee mechanical 
oiler, 

Shaft Drive. With bevel gears. 

Ignition. Storage battery, six dry cells. 

Brakes. Exterior and interior brakes on rear 
hubs, foot pedal ‘and side lever respectively. 

Body. Wood, straight line design, seats four 
comfortably. 


(ae MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 120 Blackhawk Ave., 
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TYPE 66 B” 
SPECIFICATIONS 


(ir $2500 oo Prize selling | ha 


Tires. 34 inches by four inches, 

Gasoline. Eighteen gallon tank under front 
seat, glass gauge, 

Water. Capacity four gallons. 

Muffler. Free, silent, with no back pressure. 

Carburetor. Float feed type. 

Clutch. Disc clutch, metal to metal, roller 
bearing, carried in flywheel. 

Wheel Base. One hundred and six inches, 

Clearance. Nine inches, 

Colors. Seal brown, standard, any color on 
time orders. 

Equipment. Three oil lamps, two gas lamps, 
generator, clock, dragon horn, kit of tools; in 
fact car ready for road use. 

Weight. Twenty-three hundred and fifty 
pounds. 


Moline, Ill. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POS 


HIS is the “Champion Boy” of the State of Wash- 

ington, His name is Harry Ireland. The smile on his 

face is due to the fact that he had in his pocket a check 
for $25 from THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


8 $25 is in addition to the regular commission he 
receives week after week for selling THE POST. 


ARRY is a hustler. 


holds in his hand is covered with closely written 


signatures of people who have instructed him to 
deliver THE POST for four consecutive weeks. 


HF PERSUADED 


to help boys to sell THE POST. 


on Friday and on Saturday. 


OU can start in this 
capital. 


boye who 


$300 


The long strip of paper he 


several prominent business men 
to sign, and their names influenced others to sign 
until the [ist became longer than he is tall. 


S is one ef the many ways we have suggested 
It makes the 
work so easy that thousands of boys have taken it up 
Some are making $10 fo $15 a week after school hours 


business, af once, 
Send us your name and we will forward 
10 freo copies, which you can sell at five cents each. 
This wiil supply capital for the next week's order. 


IN CASH and a lot of 
other extra prizes to 
start work 
thie month 


YOU can do the same i 
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The Curtis Publishing Company, 319 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


BIG MONEY 


Our big tae yh book tells how t 
How to breed, feed and market for best results, 
1 illustrations, Describes largest pure | 
try farm in the world. Tells how to start 
amall and grow big. All about onr 30 leading 
Varieties. Quotea lowest prices on Owls, egs, incu- 
bators and brooders. Mailed tor 4 cents. 


F. FOY, Box 32, Des Moines, lowa * 


) make it. 


25 YEARS ON | = 
THE MARKET /— 


Think orit Ae Jub e!” Why tak 

chances? Buy a Reliable and be sure. Senet 
tiful Silver Jubilee C atalog free. Writetoday. ¢ 
Reliable Incubator & Brooder Co., Box B141, Quincy, HI. 


= Or ti 


Price, $2,500 


' the first officer, the cook, and what not. 
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“Let me see them,” and he threw back the lids in 
turn, washing out each eye as if it had been a marble- 
top table. 

“How about them now?” he questioned, after 
throwing away the blackened cloth. It would have 
paid to tell him that they were better if only to keep 
him from going at them again. 

“Oh, but my lame back!” I replied, glad to shift 
the doctor’ s attention in that direction. Phe worst he 
could do to my back was to put a plaster on it, I rea- 


; soned, and this would almost certainly relieve me of 


one watch at least. , 

“Dont stoop so much,” was all he would recom- 
mend. ‘‘What else?” 

“Well, doctor,” I pursucd, “I’m sick, sick all over. 
I need at least one watch to rest up in.” 

The good man became facetious. 

“Why, we’re all sick,” he laughed. “The captain, 
We ’re ter- 
ribly short-handed. If you don’t keep your watches 
the ship simply won’t go, and Heaven knows when 
we ’ll see Bremerhaven.” 

I smiled a very sickly smile, and retired. 


If the old 


' “Elbe” was so hard up for propulsion power that my 


weak services were unequivocally necessary, then of 
course I must do my utmost to save the lives, perhaps, 
of the precious freight in the cabins—but, oh! how 1] 


= wished I had remained in Hoboken, had done any- 


thing but become a coal passer! 

The first glimpse we had of land may have been a 
lovelier sight to some of the cabin passengers than it 
was to us trimmers, but it hardly seems possible. My 
companions told me that the rocks and cliffs, barely 
visible, on our left, were England, the home of my 
ancestors, but this fact did not interest me half so 
much as the far more important fact that they repre- 
sented terra firma. I wanted to put my fect on land 
again, even in Turkey if necessary. Coal passing, 
bunker life, hot fires, and clanging ash-buckets had 
cured me for the time being at least of all sea-going 
propensities in a professional capacity. A flattering 
offer to command a great liner would hardly have 
tempted me just then. 

The twelfth day out, I think it was, we “made” 
Bremerhaven, where the good ship was to have a rest, 
and the men who had shipped in Hoboken were to be 
paid off. The long voyage was over, I had finished my 
last “watch”? below, and was free to mingle with the 
steerage passengers on deck and view the new country 
I had traveled so fartosee. My clothes were the same 
that I had gone on board with in Hoboken—a fairly 
respectable outfit then, but now sadly in need of clean- 
ing and repair. My face and hands were dark and 
grimy, although they had been given numberless wash- 
ings; it was aun impossible to get all of the coal dust 
out of them. Indeed, it was days before my hands 
looked normal again. 

The head-fireman saw me on the deck, and came up 
to me. His whole manner had changed. His duty 
was over, the great ship was in the harbor, and he could 
afford to unbend a little. 

‘Not dressed yet to go ashore?” he said in a 
friendly manner, his eyes running hurriedly over my 
clothes. “We’ll dock soon, and you want to be ready.” 

“These are all the shore clothes or any other kind 
that I’ve got,” I replied, and for aught I could see just 
then they were all that- I was going to have for some 
time to come. 

“I’m too big, or you could have some of mine,” the 
fireman assured me, the obvious sincerity of his offer 
making me quite forget the “swat” he had given me 
in the fire room. We shook hands, congratulated each 
other on having done his part to bring the ship into 
port, and then separated, five minutes and a kindly 
manner on the part of the fireman having been quite 
sufficient to scatter forever, I trust, all the murderous 
thoughts of revenge I had been a week and more stor- 
ing up against him. 

It was a very different line of coal passers that 
marched from the ‘‘ Elbe” to the Seaman’s Amt in Bre- 
merhaven to be paid off, from the one that had formed 
in front of the Hebrew’s store in Hoboken. Our hard 
and miserable task was behind us, money was “in 
sight,” and the majority of the men were at home 
again. We received seventeen marks and fifty pfennigs 
apiece for the trip, four dollars and a fraction in Ameri- 
can currency. We bade one another good-by, and 
singly and in groups went our different ways. I waved 
a final adios to the ‘‘ Elbe,” and joined two firemen, 
who spoke English and had offered to see me off for 
Berlin, my next destination. 

Poor old ship! I was in Rome when she went 
down in the North Sea. I was reading the ‘‘ bulletins” 
in front of the English bookstore in the Piazza di 
Spagne. Suddenly my eyes spied the dispatch about 
the “ Elbe.” “ Down!” I muttered aloud, and people 
standing near looked at me as if, perhaps, I had lost 
a friend in the mishap, I had, indeed. In time of 
need, perhaps at the turning-point in my life, one road 
leading I know not where, the other. as it proved and 
as I hoped, to a home and decent living—on such an 
occasion—that creaking, tired-out ship bore me safely 
out of trouble to a welcome port across the sea. It 
this is not friendship, if it be strange that I looked 
solemn and reminiscent in front of that bulletin board, 
then I know not what kind deeds and grateful re- 
membrance thereof mean. 


[To be continued in March.] 
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THE MILLSTONE 


By ELLIOTT FLOWER 
[Concluded from page 76] 


“No,” said Collins, “ we ain’t goin’ to give up 
the house fer the union. We got it to live in.” 

“‘An’ we can’t live here if there ain’t work 
here,” she persisted. ‘If the union don’t win, 
we got to go.” 

“Ye,” he admitted, “we got to go.” 

‘An’ there’s no tellin? when somebody ’Il 
break away. They don’t need many of the old 
men now.” 

He made no reply to this. 

“An’ when the fight’s over, whichever way it 
gocs, we’ll be broke,” she went on. “Right 
from this minute we got to begin eatin’ up the 
house. That’s what it is, Dan—eatin’ up the 
house, to help the union that won’t help us. 
We got more to lose than some others, an’ they 
got more to gain than us.”’ 

“We got to keep the home,” declared Col- 
lins. “We got to s‘ay here, too.” 

He refilled and lit his pipe, and settled back 
with the air of a man who had settled a trouble- 
some problem in a not altogether satisfactory 
way. 

“But I don’t want you hurt, Dan,” she 
urged, with sudden solicitude. 

“Oh, I won’t be hurt,” he replied, “but I 
don’t like it. I wish there was some other way; 
bu they forced it on us.” 


IV. 


It was late one night that Collins deserted to 
the company. He felt like a deserter, too. He 
was giving up al his associations, but circum- 
stances seemed o justify it. He and his wife 
had d’scussed the matter fully since he had 
made his resolve, and they could reach but one 
conclusion: it was choice between the home and 
the union. The union might have made it a 
less serious problem, but it had not. 

Once inside the works, Collins would be safe. 
His wife and child en, if the truth were known, 
probably would be subjected to some annoy- 
ances—oth r children might call his children 
names, and the neighbors might say disagreeable 
things to and about his wife—but there seemed 
to be no reason why the truth should be known. 
That he had gone to look for temporary work 
elsewhere would be a good enough explana- 
tion of his absence, and Brown had assured 
him that no word of his presence within could 
leak from the barricaded plant. Even if it 
did, he alone would be in danger of bodily 
harm, if caught, and he would be careful to 
keep within the stockade until the excitement 
subsided. Incidentally, he was to get double 
pay, but this was really the least considera- 
tion with him: if he had been able barely to 
exist without jeapordizing the home he had 
made, nothing would have tempted him to go 
back to work under these circumstances. At 
heart he was still a union man, although it was 
beginning to dawn upon him that he was caught 
between two opposing forces that cared nothing 
at all for him personally. 

He made his way to the plant under cover 
of darkness, dodging along among a lot of 
freight cars, and was let in by one of the 

guards. Brown was awaiting him. 

ae You ’re wise, Collins,” said Brown. ‘ This 
company does n’t forzet the men that help it, 
and we ’re doing so w ell now that there ’s room 
for mighty few of the old hands.” 

“Am I the only one back?” asked Collins; 
for he had rather hoped to have company. 

“You ’re the first,” answered Brown. “ There 
are others coming.” 

“That makes it worse for me, if they find it 
out,” said Collins, anxiously. “ They’! be 
worryin’ the wife an’ kids.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” Brown assured him. 
“This strike 1s going to end pretty quick, and 
they ‘ll all have to be moving on to get work 
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the seeker after a car that is absolutely dependable at all times the WAYNE. | 
must appeal. Easy to operate, silerit, strong, run at a low cost, its extreme sim- 
plicity giving assurance of immunity from trouble and a minimum expenditure for 
maintenance, it is essentially a machine for general service. 
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a question of doubt before a single car was put on the market, have been incorporated. 
As a refinement of all that is best in automobile construction it stands in the forefront. No 
other car on the market contains more features that commend themselves to the discrimi- 
nating purchaser, none so well equipped to give unfailing satisfaction. 
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value ever offered for the money. 
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COUPON BON 


Dear Mr. Hughes,- 

You are right--medium is as forceful as matter. This letter, 
for example, would gain 50% in attractiveness if written on 
COUPON BOND paper. 

Both men and materials that have earned public confidence and 
approval may display any figure on the price tag without 
diminishing the number of takers. COUPON BOND costs more 
than common correspondence paper--and is worth it! 

COUPON BOND is crisp and business-like; its strength is 
astonishing; you can tell it by the feel, before looking 
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With kind regards, truly yours, 
AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CO., HOLYOKE, MASS. 


B. We want every business man to have a sample 
book showing weights and colors. 
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THE BALANCE OF POWER 
By ARTHUR GOODRICH 


“An American Nov American as a Day. 
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Ala. 


EXTRA DIVIDEND 


: International Lumber and Development Co. Declare Another Special Divi- 
dend of 2%, Payable January 31, 1907, in Excess of Guaranteed 8%. 


10 Per Cent. Dividends Paid First Year. 
Much la 


er dividends estimated on full development of pro 


12 Per Cent. Dividends Paid Second Year. 
rty. These dividends paid from profits of Company’s 


stores and sale of valuable lumber. Thirteen steamship loads of lumber already shipped to United States, 


Rapid Development of Plantation, Showing Increased Value of Investment. 


October 15, 1906, the General Manager of the Com- 
pany reports from our pinataas highly satisfactory 
progress of development since visit of stockholders’ in- 
spector last pee Many permanent buildings, three 
new camps, 27 miles of telephone line, new locomotive, 
sawmill enlarged. 

2500 acres of corn to harvest; 7000 orange trees, 200,000 
banana plants, 3,000,000 henequen plants, all growin 
finely. (At @60 per acre—low estimate—each A pidaia 
acres of henequen will yield 14 dividend, 12,000 acres 
being planted.) 500 acres of rubber, besides many wild 
rubber trees ready to tap. Logwood and chicle soon to 
be marketed—another large source of dividend, Mahog- 
any, cedar, and other valuable lumber; two cargoes 
shipped since inspector’s visit; another ready, (This 
reached Mobile Nov. 24.) Company now has over one 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of lumber in Mobile and 
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More than ever convinced of value of property and 
ability of management to continue success, 


The International Lumber and Development Com- 
pany owns 288,000 acres of land, with Improvements, clear 
and free from debt, title held in trust by a Philadelphia 
Trust Company for protection of stockholders. Each 
share of stock is a first lien on 14 acres of land, and is 
therefore as safe as a first mortgage bond. 
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Invest now—secure stock at par and share in special 
dividend. Liberal terms, $5 per month per share. A 
safe, profitable life income. Over 5,000 stockholders, 
Write for complete report of General Manager, also re- 
port of stockholders’ representative who Investigated 
the development of plantation last Spring. FREE, 
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somewhere else—all but the few we take back. 
Some have gone already.” 

“Yes,” admitted Collins, “some has gone 
already. That’s what I’m bankin’ on, to 
make ’em think I done the same thing. It’s 
all right, if it don’t leak out from here. You’ll 
look out fer that, Mr. Brown?” 

“Oh, yes, Ill look out for that,” said Brown. 

Easily was this assurance given, but it was 
no part of Brown’s plan to lose the effect of 
this desertion. He was not working so much 
to secure Collins as he was to break the strike, 
and men had to suffer occasionally when great 
interests were at stake. Consequently, he had 
no compunctions about passing the news on to 
Kramer for use with the wavering ones. 

“It will bring in Klein and Smathers, sure,” 
said Kramer, “and then the break ’s as good 
as made.” 

Possibly this might have been the result had 
it not been for the fact that the news spread 
so rapidly. The men were in evil temper; 
they had long been on half-pay strike benefits, 
and they had found it difficult to live on them. 
Furthermore, Brady and others assured them 
that the company had been on the point of 
capitulation when this defection occurred. 

It followed that there was an ugly demon- 
stration in front of the Collins house, to the 
great terror of Mrs. Collins and the children, 
and another in front of the plant. Collins was 
startled by the latter. To his ears came the 
cries of “Kill the traitor!” and “Hang Dan 
Collins!” and from an upper window he saw 
the fighting that followed when the police 


L Counsel, A. L. WANAMAKER, Philadelphia, Pa, Waukon, Iowa. 
International Lumber and Development Co., 
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charged the mob. It was an object lesson for 
others who might have been ready to desert, 
too; it showed them what they might expect, 
and a man would hesitate long before incurring 
such enmity from a mob. 

“ Never mind, Collins,” Brown said to him. 
“ The company will take care of you.” 

Aside from the effect on wavering strikers, 
Brown had particular need of Collins just then, 
for Collins was an experienced hand, and many 
of the new men needed breaking in. But in 
this there was another disquieting thing for 
Collins. In spite of all assertions to the con- 
trary, the plant was not running well—it was 
hardly running at all. In addition to being 
shorthanded, the majority of the men were no 

. good and never would be any good; they were 
strikebreakers and not workmen. Instead of 
having the strike practically won, as he had 
supposed, the company was as far from that as 
ever, except so far as the personal needs of the 
strikers might be great; it was making a mere 
bluff at doing business, and was losing money 
every minute of the day. 

Collins did the best he could for the next 
ten days, but he was not in the mental con- 
dition for good work. Things were not im- 
proving at the plant, and they were getting 
worse at home. His wife wrote him that she 
had had to take the children out of school, be- 
cause their playmates were so cruelly vindictive. 
Then he heard that stones had been thrown 
through the windows of the house on several 
occasions, and, finally, that they had abandoned 
the house and moved to a flat in another neigh- 
borhood. 

“ They get the house either way,” he mused 
bitterly, thinking of the union. “If I don’t 
give it up willin’, they take it by force. They 
ain’t fair with a man, and I’m with the boss 
from now on.” 

It was on the tenth day that the really serious 
blow fell. Brown sent for him. 

“The strike ’s over,” Brown announced 
cheerfully, “ and we win.” 

“That ’s good,” said Collins, doubtfully. 

“Yes, we win,” repeated Brown. ‘“We’re 
to make room for as many of the old men as 
we can, without discharging new hands that 
are any good, but it’s to be an open shop after 
this. There’s only one point on which we had 
to give in.” 
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"New Locomotive, on I, L. & D. Co’s Property, attached to train of mahogany and cedar logs, 
on way to Chenkan, the seaport on Company’s land. (Picture taken in two sections), 
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at most, at the cost of but a little mental effort? 


@ This motor-car, among a number of other prizes, is 
offered as the first prize of a contest in MotoR, the 
National Magazine of Motoring. 


@ In MoToR are published the pictures of different 
makes of well-known motor-cars, without names. The 
person who names the largest percentage of cars in the 
contest correctly, wins the motor-car; the person naming 


the second largest percentage wins the second prize, etc. 
In case of tie the prizes will be evenly divided. 

@ This contest is open to every one, whether subscribers 
for MoToR or not. 

@ Many persons think they can recognize the make of an 
car at sight. This is an opportunity for you to test your skill. 


@ How many times have you heard some one say, or 
said it yourself for that matter, "There goes a Max- 
well;" "Here comes a ——*; etc. 
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and try and win the motor-car. MoToR is the great National Magazine of Motoring. No matter what 
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“What’s that?” asked Collins, anxiously, for 
he knew he had not been called there merely to 
hear about the victory. 

“We ‘ve got to drop you, Collins. They ’re 
very bitter against you. We made a hard fight 
for you, but we could n’t afford to let the plant 
be tied up longer to give you a job; it was get- 
ting too deep into the stockholders’ pockets.” 

“So I’m goin’,” said Collins, dully. 

“ Yes, but you won’t have any trouble getting 
a job somewhere else. It’s the fortune of war, 
Collins. We’re sorry for you, and we’re going 
to add two weeks’ pay to your wages; but we 
started out to bust the union, and we could n’t 
afford to go on losing money after we ’d prac- 
tically accomplished our purpose.” 

“You made it stronger!” said Collins, with 
sudden anger. 

“What’s that !”’ 

“ You made it stronger! ’’ repeated Collins. 
Here all his troubles seemed to culminate, and 
he had to give them expression. “It’s people 
like you that drives men to the unions an’ 
makes ’em stick in even a bad fight, and it’s 
people like Brady that drives ’em to the bosses. 
You ain't fair; you ain’t honest; you lie to the 
men! You throw ’em down fer money—that ’s 
what you do! You kick ’em out when you ’ve 
used ’em! An’ then you wonder why they 
stick to the union the next time there ’s trouble! 
You ’re the kind of people that makes the union 
able to win when it’s wrong. ” 

“ You ’re excited, Collins.” 

“No, I ain't excited; I’m mad! It’ll get 
you yet, Mr. Brown. It’ll organize yer plant 
again, an’ the next time there’s trouble, you 
can hear Brady sayin’ to the men, ‘Look what 
happened to Collins ? An’ they ’ll stick to the 
union till hell freezes, no matter how wrong 
the strike is or how unfair the union treats ’em.” 

“I have no time to discuss the matter with 
you,” said Brown, shortly. “‘Some of you 
workmen can’t understand the exigencies of 
business.” 

“Some of us,” said Collins, departing, ‘ 
only checkers in the game played by others, an’ 
a busted checker ain’t worth much.” 


V. 


Collins reached the flat to which his wife 
had retreated under cover of darkness. 

“They burned the house, to-day,” she told 
him. ‘It was by way of celebratin’ the end of 
the strike. Somebody set it afire, but the po- 
lice did n’t catch him.” 

“It don’t matter much,” returned Collins, 
wearily. “I did the best I could, but we was 
caught fair between the union an’ the boss, an’ 
somethin’ had to smash. We got to move 
along an’ make a fresh start somewheres.”’ 


y y 
Acknowledging Mistakes 


HE SMALLER a man is, the harder it is for him to 
“eat crow” gracefully. 

It is very hard for a small man to apologize or to 
acknowledge himssef in the wrong, while a large, 
generous nature acknowledges a mistake as heartily 
as he advocates the right. 

A small nature never does anything in a large way. 
There is always a littleness, a picayuneness about all 
of his mental processes. A small man can not do any- 
thing in a large way any more than a great, generous, 
magnanimous nature can do a thing in a small, picayune 
manner. 


If You Are Living the Life Worth While 


OU WILL suggest something higher than money to 
those who know you. 

Your manhood, not your money, will stand out as 
the grandest thing about you. 

You will show to the world how grand is wisdom, 
how sublime are self-control and unselfishness. 

You will not suggest anything sordid, low, or com- 
monplace. 

bd + 


There is a divinity in the meanest man, a phil- 
anthropist in the stingiest miser, a hero in the biggest 


coward, which an emergency great enough will 


call out. 
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Sieni Comiort 


The fine cutting quality of Keen Kutter 
shears and scissors; their perfectly ad- 
justed blades; the best hand-tempered, 
crucible steel of which they are made, are 
enhanced by still another important ad- 
vantage—that of Comfort, considered 
equally with Quality in the manufacture of 


KEEN KUTTER 


Shears and Scissors 


Their perfect balance, smooth handles and 
loops, and easy cutting qualities prevent 
cramp of the hand, and minimize all effort 
on the part of the user. 


Keen Kutter pocket knives for men and 
women are the very best made. All good 
dealers carry a full line of 
Keen Kutter goods sold 
under the following mark 

and motto: 

“The Recollection of Quality Re- 
mains Long After the Price is For- 
gotten.” Trade Mark Registered. 

Sclasor Book sent free. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY. 
St. Louis and New York, U.S.A, 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is just pure cod liver oil—free from disguise, be- : 
cause none is needed. It is the impurity or adul- 
teration in cod liver oil that makes it offensive to 
taste and smell, The purity of Moller’s Oil makes it 
4 


Free from Taste or Odor 


that makes Moller’s Oil so 
and without that nauseous 


It is this purity 
digestible ‘‘repeat.’’ 


7 


The genuine is sold on/y in flat, oval bottles, 
imported from Norway, bearing the name of 


Schieffelin & Company, New York 
SOLE AGENTS 


Can You Draw This? 


Copy it as well as you can, send it to us and we 
will give you a handsome portfolio of drawings 
by the noted artist, Charles Lederer. A course 
of lessons by mail, at home, may qualify you to earn 
a good salary as an artist and cartoonist. Instruc- 
tion individual and exactly adapted to your talent 


THE LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING 
Chattanooga, Teun. 


Be Your Own Boss! 


MANY MAKE $2,000.00 A YEAR. 


You have the same chance. Start a Mail Order Business at home 
We tell you how. Money coming in daily. Very good profits. 
Siverything furnished. Write at once for our “Starter” and Free 
vartioulars. EK. 8. Krueger Co., 155 Washington St.. Chicago 
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Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


is invaluable to the fastidious 
cook. It adds zest to her Gravies 
and spice to her Salads, and im- 
proves the flavor of Fish, Game 
and Soups. Its rare rich flavor 
makes Lea & Perrins’ Sauce the 


most useful of all seasonings. 


Beware of 
Imitations 


John Duncan's Sons, 
Agts., New York 


It is Presumption to Say You 
Haven't a Mind of Your Own 


yet that ıs what 1s practically said to 
you when you ask for an advertised 
article and are offered a substitute by 
a dealer. He would give you what you 
made up your mind you wanted, but 
for the fact that a substitute pays him 
a larger percentage of profit. Such a 
dealer’s interest lies only in making as 
much money out of you as possible. 
The first class dealer would have given 
you what you asked for, by that course 
admitting that you had a mind of 
your own and were capable of exercis- 
ing it. Show the substitutor that you 
have a mind of your own by getting 


WHAT YOU ASK FOR 


, SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


The Dreyfus Affair 


By VANCE. THOMPSON 
[Concluded from page 79] 


Picard was employed by Colonel Henry as spy 
and occasional forger, in the cloudy game of 
fighting the spies of Germany. He had been a 
detective; he had been a jail bird; his whole 
life had been dirty and wicked; but he knew 
many things—above all he knew how the case 
against Dreyfus had been concocted in the War 
Office. He offered to betray all this to Reinach, 
if he were well paid. He spoke of forged doc- 
uments that had been used: “ I was the forger, 
not the author; I was merely the instrument of 
a scandalous machination devised by Henry and 
Du Paty de Clam.” He assured Reinach he 
now repented, and “‘remembering he was an 
Israelite,” wished to help on the cause of re- 
vision. Reinach hesitated; he feared a trap 
laid by Henry himself. Detectives ascertained 
for him that the fellow’s true name was Leh- 
mann, and that he was still in Henry’s pay. 
Still Lemercier-Picard, to use his war name, 
urged on his Services, promising more and more. 
Probably he was threatening Henry at the same 
time. That was a dangerous way of life. He 
was alone in his room one morning, gay and 
full of hope in his evil projects, when a ‘‘man 
in black ” called to see him. No one saw‘ the 
man in black” depart, but a few hours later 
the wretched spy was found hanging from his 
window-bar, dead. His knees touched the floor. 
Had he hanged himself? Wild rumors said he 
had been strangled; by whom? To whose 
profit was this sudden death? The secrets he 
was trying to sell were those of Henry, of Du 
Paty de Clam, of the old generals who had 
slain a man’s honor in the dark. The trail of 
that crime in the Rue de Sevres’ led to the 
stately War Office in the Rue St. Dominique; 
so men said, and for the first time they won- 
dered if another crime had not preceded it. 
Even the German press took up the cry for re- 
vision; only the voice of the old Bismarck was 
heard, growling in his lair near Hamburg, that 
Zola was an “idealist,” that Dreyfus was 
“probably guilty,” and that, anyway, the rest 
of the world should le the French “stew in 
their own Juice.” Fortunately, the “rest of the 
world”’ was stirred by a nobler impulse. And 
the weight of public op nion began to tell. 


Henry Confesses His Forgery 


Felix Faure was President of France; his 
Minister of War was Cavaignac. He was the 
third Minister of War who examined the evi- 
dence upon which Dreyfus had been convicted; 
he was the third Minister of War who had de- 
clared his certainty of the justice of the verdict. 
With his own eyes he had seen the proofs. 
What he said in answer to the clamor of the 
world was this: “ Never, for reasons of public 
good or national safety, would I keep an inno- 
cent man in prison—but here we have to do 
with a guilty one.’ He produced his proofs: a 
letter from Panizzardi to Schwarzkoppen in 
which there was mention of D “their 
spy;” and another in which these military 
atlachés spoke of “that rascal D——;” and 
finally he brought out a letter (the indubitable 
proof) in which Panizzardi mentioned Dreyfus 
in full; this letter he dared not read wholly, so 
dangerous it was to European peace; but it 
had convinced him, he said, of the “ traitor’s” 
guilt. Now this amous letter, bear in mind, 
was a forgery—the work of Henry; tut Cav- 
aignac knew it not. Parliament cheered him. 
Then he asserted Dreyfus had admitted his 
guilt, the day of his degradation, to Captain 
d’Attel and Captain Lebrun-Renault. What 
more could be asked? 


Good com- Transparent Handle à 2 . 
P Felix Faure, with haughty emphasis, “the 
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missions paid. ocket Knife. 

From 875 to 8300 a month can be made. Write for terms. : : 5 
traitor shall have-no new trial. 


NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., No. 58 Bar St., Canton, O. 


Royalty, Publish and Popularize. We Com- 


SONG POEMS WANTED, orcs, We par 


ose and Arrange melody FREE of charge. 
GEO. JABERG USIC CO., 188 W. 7th Street, Cincinnati, O, 


AG ENTS WANTED in every county to rell the “So long as I am President of France,” said 
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WHY NOT JOIN THE 
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TRADE MARK, 


LINE? 


AND WEAR THE SOCKS THAT HAVE 
BEEN THE STANDARD FOR NEARLY 
GO YEARS. 


TRADE- rack x— ALWAYS STAMPED 
MARK Waa tnd, ON TOE 


Here is one of our many popu 


2sW 


This is a medium heavy welee cotton stock- 


lar styles 


ing designed for winter wear, has fast black 
uppers with an undyed natural combed Egyptian 
double sole. 

25 cents per pair or 6 pairs for $1.50, delivery 
charges paid to any part of U. S. upon receipt 
of price. 


Sold by Dealers Generally 


Buy of Him When You Can. 
Whether you have ever worn Shawt-nl- socks 


or not WRITE TO-DAY for our beautifully il- 
lustrated catalog IN COLORS and keep posted 
on leading hosiery styles. 


In case you order direct from us 
be sure and state size desired. 


WRITE 
Shaw Stocking Co., 


200 Smith Street, - - Lowell, Mass. 


Do you wear 

shoes or slipper 
made up with elastic fabric? 
Then for the sake of econ- 


omy, comfort and service in 
Sist that this fabric be Hub 
Gore. It is guar eed 
wearthe shoe 

will be replace: 


Hub Gore Makers 


Loston, 


IT PAYS BIG 
To Amuse The 


M PI l 

Public With orion IC yes 
NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY as our in- 
struction Book and ‘‘Business Guide” tells all. 
We furnish Complete Outfits with Big hea sh 
tising Posters,etc. Humorou an ur ul 
of fun, travel, history, relig s aali e 


work and songs Illustrated. lo it. 
Astonishing Opportunity in any locality for 


aman with a little money toshow inchurches, 


school houses, lodge ! alls theatres, et 
Profits $10 to over $100 per night. Oti 

lo it, why not you? I te to us 
and we'll tell yo w. Catalogue free. 


AMUSEMENT SUPPLY CO.. 455 Chemical Bank Bldg., CHICAGO. 


TEXAS LANDS 


that will produce crops valued at from $200 to $800 per 
acre are now selling at $20 to $30 per acre. Finest all the- 
year-round climate in America. Excursions from Chicago 
each first and third Tuesday monthly. Only $25 for the 
round trip—30-day return limit. Write to-day for my illus- 
trated book about lands in the GULF COAST COUNTRY 
of Texas and full particulars. JNO. SEBASTIAN, 
Dept. G. C., La Salle Station, Chicago. 
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And that was a prophecy. 

In the meantime, Cavaignac was wholly con- 
vinced of the authenticity of the “secret docu- 
ments ” the forgers had shown him. He deter- 
mined to lay a complaint against Picquart for 
having abstracted from the War Office and 
given to his lawyer Leblois the papers tending 
to prove Esterhazy’s guilt. Picquart was ar- 
rested and locked up in the prison of the Santé. 
This move had been foreseen by the Dreyfu- 
sards, and already Picquart had armed a civil 
magistrate— Bertulus, a shrewd, ambitious man, 
young and hardy—with evidence that Esterhazy 
had been concerned in the matter of the forged 
telegrams signed “ Blanche” and “ Speranza.” 
Bertulus promptly arrested the lank adven- 
turer; Esterhazy and Picquart lay that night 
in the same prison. At last the civil law had 
taken in hand this confused affair; it was in 
the destiny of Bertulus, a minor magistrate, to 
rend the veil drawn round it by the military 
oligarchy. He searched Esterhazy, searched 
his dingy chambe ; and he found many curious 


| and compromising documents. The General 


Staff took alarm. The old generals believed 
in a plot of the Dreyfusards; but Henry and 
Du Paty de Clam feared the forgeries would 
come to light in the open day of a civil trial. 
They rallied to save the sallow adventurer. 
Henry went to the magistrate; and for the first 
time in the long battle this man showed fear. 

Glance for a moment at this tragic figure: 

Henry was a self-made man; he had risen 
from the ranks; his whole life had been one of 
labor and devotion to the soldier’s trade; he 
had marks of his peasant blood—he was huge, 
tall, vast, profound, big-shouldered, big-chested, 
thick-necked, low-browed; withal, his face was 
round and red—his body was surcharged with 
blood. A brusque soldier, frank, noisy, he was 
without any broad culture; indeed, his peas- 
ant’s brain could hold only one idea at a time, 
and for years he had been obsessed by the idea 
of the guilt of the traitor. See now this huge, 
apoplectic peasant in uniform pushing his way 
into the magistrate’s room; and sce, too, that 
shrewd man of law, adroit and wise, rise to 
meet him and tell him of the secrets he has dug 
out of Esterhazy’s papers. Henry can only 
stammer, “What! What!” 

“You can’t save Esterhazy,’ the magistrate 
goes on—seemingly he is*very friendly; he puts 
his arm round Henry’s shoulder, “go tell the 
generals that!” 

Henry, flushed and shaken, starts to go, but 
Bertulus, always smiling, holds him back. 

“Tell Du Paty de Clam to blow his brains 
out,” he says softly, ‘‘ for now we know the for- 
geries he and Esterhazy were concerned in. 
And that’s not all,” he added softly; ‘there ’s 
one other—yourself! ” 

This time the giant tottered; he fell into a 
chair, panting. Finally he cried: “ Esterhazy 
is a bandit!” and then: “The honor of the 
army! We must save the honor of the army!” 

In his peasant brain no other thought existed 
—to save the army, to destroy the “traitor.” 
When he saw he was not to be arrested at once 
he recovered his assurance to some extent, but 
it was a broken man that crept away from the 
magistrate’s chamber. Fear was on him; and 
the tragic shadow of his end. He was still 
able to make a fight for Esterhazy. His evi- 
dence and that of Du Paty de Clam saved the 
adventurer from a conviction for forgery. The 
case was dismissed by the court. The next 
day (it was August 13, 1898,) Captain Cuignet 
of the General Staff was at work sorting the 
“secret papers ” which Cavaignac had read in 
the Chamber of Deputies as the “supreme 
proof ” of Dreyfus’s guilt. By chance he held 
up to the light the letter of Panizzardi. He 
discovered it consisted of fragments of two 
letters pasted together—the very paper was of 
two kinds. The beginning and the signature 
were written by the Italian attaché; the middle 
part (wherein Dreyfus was acknowledged to be 
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KODAK 


Touch a button and the lens snaps 
automatically into the focus for which 
ithas been set. Just the camera for 
quick work. 


Pictures, 34x52. Price, $12.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y., 
Lhe Kodak City. 


Kodak catalog free at 
the dealers or by mail. 


Music 
Lessons Free 


IN YOUR OWN HOME. 


A wonderful offer to every lover of music, whether a 
beginner or an advanced player. 

Ninety-six lessons (or a less number if you desire) for 
either Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, Banjo, Cornet or 
Mandolin will be given free to make our home study 
courses for these instruments known in your locality. You 
will get one lesson weekly, and your only expense during 
the time you take the lessons will be the cost of postage 
and the music you use, which is small. Write at once. 
It will mean much to you to get our free booklet. It will 
place you under no obligation whatever to us if you never 
write again. You and your friends should know of this 
work. Hundreds of our pupils write: “Wish I had 
known of your school before.” ‘‘Have learned more in 
one term in my home with your weekly lessons than in 
three terms with private teachers, and at a great deal less 
expense.’ ‘‘ Everything is so thorough and complete.’’ 
‘*The lessons are marvels of simplicity, and my I4r-year- 
old boy has not had the least trouble to learn." One 
minister writes: ‘‘As each succeeding lesson comes I am 
more and more fully persuaded I made no mistake in be- 
coming your pupil.” 

We have been established seven years—have hundreds 
of pupils from eight years of age to seventy. Don't say 
you cannot learn music till you send for our free booklet 
and tuition offer. It will be sent by return mail free. 
Address U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 4A, 19 Union 
Square, New York City. 


Three Dollars 
andEightyfive 
cents, prepaid 
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Warm 

Soft, Handsome; Durable 
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rk, taxide rmy apd head mounting. We buy no hides, skins, 

raw furs or Ginseng. Write for Catalogue, mentioning this magazine. 
THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 

116 Mill Street, Rochester, New York 


i big paying business it) : | 
Not 1 r ling far r 


Be firat to start it in ; orn, Booklet PRE! Write for t 
AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, 1500 Van Buren St. 


. Indianapolis 


SANITARY AND DUSTLESS HOUSE CLEANING 


.For sale— Portable Compressed Air House Cleaning Wagons and 


Machinery sold to responsible parties to operate in Cities of from 
five thousand inhabitants upwards. Each Portable Cleaning 
Plant has an earning capacity of from By ge to $70.00 per day, at 
a cost of about $8.00 per day. (Capit quired from $2,000.00 
upwards. Stationary Resident al Plants also f romi $850.00 upwards. 
Over 100 mpana operating our system. Weare the pioneers inthe 
business, and will prosecute wibinfringers. Stateweferences. Address 
GENERAL COMPRESSED AIR H. C. CO., 4414 Olive Stea ST. LOUIS, NO. 
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Tool Buying 


When you just ask for “A Plane” 
what assurance have you of its quality? 
What will you do if its temper is poor, 
or if its adjustment proves defective? 


Ask for 


KEEN KUTTER 


Quality Tools 


and you are certain of perfect satisfac- 
tion. Each tool bears the trademark 
which guarantees it and identifies it as 
the best tool of its kind. 

If not at your dealer’s 
write us. 


Tool Booklet Free. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, 
St. Louis and New York, U.S.A, 


(ESTABLISHED 1879) 


AN INHALATION FOR 


Whooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy which 
for a quarter of a century has earned unqualified 
praise. Restful nights are assured at once. 


Cresolene is a Boon to 
Asthmatics. 


ALL DRUGGISTS 
Send Postal for Descriptive 
Booklet. 

Cresolene Antiseptic 
Throat Tablets for the 
irritated throat, of your 
druggist or from us. 
roc. in stamps. 

The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 
180 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Leeming Miles Bidg., Montreal, 
Canada. 


| WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


(The same as I have over 5,000 others) 


No matter where you are located or what 
your former occupation. If you are honest 
and ambitious, write me at once. I will 
teach you the Real Estate, General Broker- 
age and Insurance Business thoroughly by 
mail and appoint you 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


of my company (the largest and strongest in 
America) and assist you to become a prosperous 
and successful business man with an income 
ot $3,000 to $5,000 annually. 

I will help you establish a business of 
your own and become your own boss. 
No business, trade or profession in 
the world offers better opportunities to 
progressive men; our practical sys- 
tem of co-operation has opened the 
doors everywhere to profits never 
betore dreamed of; we furnish our 
representatives large weekly lists of 
choice, salable properties and actual 
bonafide customers and afford them 
the constant advice and co-opera- 
tion of our powerful organization 

with over 5,000 assistants. 

This is an unusual opportunity for 
men without capital to become inde- 
pendent for life. Valuable book and 

full particulars FREE. Write today. 


Address Either Office 
EDWIN R. MARDEN, Pres’t 
NAT’L CO-OPERATIVE REALTY Co. 


612 Athenaeum Bldg., Chicago 
612 Maryland Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


a traitor in the pay of Germany and Italy) was 
a forgery. It was Henrys attempt to save 
“the honor of the army.” 

That was the beginning of the end. 


This honest Captain Cuignet went at once to - 


General Roget, a other honest man; then Cav- 
aignac, the Minister of War, was informed. A 
minute investigation was made. The thirtieth 
of August Henry was brought before the Min- 
ister of War, before the Generals Gonse, De 
Boisd fire, and Roge ; for an hour they ques- 
tioned him, until hey forced from him an ex- 
plicit and irrevocab‘e avowal of his forgery. 

“This is what happened,” sa'id Cavaignac; 
“ you received in 1896 (two years after the con- 
viction of Dreyfus) a letter written by Paniz- 
zardi; with this letter you fabricated the false 
document? ”’ 

“Yes,” said Henry; his voice was thick and 
low;* it was confession in a whisper. 

“ And the bordereau ?” 

He swore that was no forgery; it had been 
brought to him in the usual way—that is, it 
had been found torn in pieces in Schwarz- 
koppen’s wastebasket—and was authentic. 
In this he persisted. Cavaignac at once or- 
dered his arrest. He was taken away to Mont 
Valérien, the great fortress, yonder beyond Saint 
Cloud. As he rode along he muttered to him- 
self: “ It’s enough to drive one mad! J never 
harmed any one! I have always done my dutyl 
It was for the honor of the army!” 

Then he cursed the ‘‘ wretches” who had be- 
trayed him; his dull peasant brain was in- 
flamed with vague anger. He was left alone 
in his cell. That night he wrote his last lie— 
“ for the honor of the army ’—in a letter to his 
wife: “ You know in whose interest I acted. 
My letter is a copy, and nothing in it is false. 
I only confirmed verbal information given me 
a few days before. I am absolutely innocent; 
the world will know it some day—at this 
moment I can not tell everything.” 

The next day (about six o’clock of the thirty- 
first of August, 1898,) he was ‘‘ found dead ” 
on his bed; his throat had been cut—sawed in 
two places—and the bed, the floor, the room 
was flooded with blood: the colossal body had 
been drained' of every liquid drop. On the 
floor, some distance from the bed, lay a razor; 
it was shut. 

Was ita suicide? ° 

That were hard to tell; at all events, Henry 
was ‘“‘ found dead.” A young physician, Léon 
Lévy, was called to examine the body; he 
closed the staring, dead eyes; yes, a Jew closed 
the eyes of the man who sent Dreyfus to his 


martyrdom. 
[To be continued in March.) 
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A Point in Etiquette 


A PROMINENT Washington lady employs as a maid 

a comely mulatto girl, who considers herself an 
authority on social usage, even though she now and 
then strikes a snag. 

On one occasion she sought the lady of the house 
in great perplexity. “The servants have been dis- 
cussing something, ma’am,” she said, ‘‘and we can’t 
agree. I said Pd ask you, for you know everything 
about etiquette. What we want to know is: does the 
chaperon eat at the first table or the second ?”’ 
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The strength of will is the test of a young man’s 
possibilities. 


Directed toward the enjoyment of the senses, the 
strong will may be a demon, and the intellect 
merely its debased slave; but directed toward 
good, the strong will is king, and the intellect is then 
the minister of man’s highest well-being. 


Scarcely anything seems impossible to the man 
who can will strongly enough and long enough. 


A home without books, periodicals and news- 
papers is like a house without windows. 


The chances are that what you call “hard luck,” 
or ‘‘fate’’ that is against you, is some weakness, 
some vicious habit, which is counteracting all your 
efforts and keeping you down. 
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SAVINGS BANK 


GAG] THE BANK 
so)! THAT PAYS 


HE great industrial activity of Pittsburgh 


has enabled its banks to pay 4% interest 

on savings deposits, with as much safety as 

banks in other cities pay only 2%% and’3%. 

The advantages of this big, strong sav- 

ings bank are extended to persons in every 
part of the world, through our system of 


BANKING BY MAIL 


This plan, of which we were the origina- 
tors, has proven itself safe, practical and 
convenient, and your savings are guaran- 
teed by the largest capital and surplus of 
any strictly savings bank. 

Write for our free booklet ‘“ S” explain- 
ing how you can start a savings account 
with anv amount from $1.00 up. 
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CAPITAL & SURPLUS TWO MILLION DOLLARS 


The choicest cattle in the 
world are raised on the 
Liebig Company's great 
farms (larger than Massa- 
chusetts ) on theRiverPlate 
expressly for making 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef 

the leading pure food 
product of the world and 
for forty years the first. 


Genuine with 
Blue Signature, 


«The Morley Phone” 


A miniature Telephone for 
the Ear—invisible, easily ad- 
justed and entirely comfort- 
able. Makes low sounds and 
whispers plainly heard. Over 
fifty thousand sold, giving instant relief from 
deafness and head noises. There are but 
few cases of deafness that cannot be 
benefited. Write for booklet and testimonials, 


THE MORLEY COMPANY 


Dept. P, 31 South 16th Street, Philadelphia. 


THE “BEST” LIGHT 


is a portable 100 candle power light,costing only 
2 ets. per week. Makes and bnrns its own gaa, 
Brighter than electricity or acetylene and 
cheaper than kerosene. No Dirt. No Grease, 
No Odor. Over 100 styles. Lighted instantly 
witha match. Every lamp warranted. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO., 


76 E. Sth St., Canton, Ohio. 


Forty courses of 


studyin Normal, 
Academic, Busi- 
ness and Phar- 
or acy Depart- 


ments. We have 
been affiliated with Northwestern University since 1902; graduates 
in our advanced courses may receive university entrance credits — 
without examination; instruction also in lower grades of work. 
We offer four annual $100 scholarships in the University for best 
work done in our correspondence courses. Instructors are college 
graduates with successful teaching experience.@Inqguiries invited, 


‘INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
374-382 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Just send us your name and address so 
that we may tell you how to getthis fine, 
steel, blue barrel, 22 calibre hunting rifle ab- 
solutely FREE. Be sure and write at once before 
they are all gone. Address 

PEOPLES POPULAR MONTHLY 
679 Arcade Building, - - - Des Moines, Ia. 


PARKER’S HAIR PALSAM 


CLEANSES AND BEAUTIFIES THE HAIR 
PROMOTES A LUXURIANT GROWTH 
Never Fails to Restore Gray Hair to 
its Youthful Color 
Prevents scalp Diseases and Hair Falling 
50c. and $1.00 at Druggists 


lg 


REMOVIN 
WEST 


Write us regarding reduced rates and 
through cars for household effects. 
TRANSCONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO., 
Bedford Building, Chicago. 
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Are Your Sox Insured? 


‘‘That’s the second pair of sox 

I’ve gone through inside of a 

> week. No matter what I pay 

for them, they seem to wear 

out just as quickly. Guess 

I’ll have to start wearing 
leather stockings.” 


>» Smallwonder ourfriend 
J is disgusted. He has a 
\, Tight to expect value and 
comfort for his money. 
And he would get it, too, 
if he only knew of Hole- 
proof Hosiery. 
By a new process of 
combining certain 
yarns, we are able 
= to manufacture 
hose which are not only most comfortable and 
attractive in appearance, but which we guar- 
antee fo wear sıx months without holes. 


OUR GUARANTEE: 


**We guarantee to any purchaser of Holeproof Sox or Holeproof 
Sicekines that they will need no darning for 6 months. If they 
should, we agree to replace them with new ones, provided they 
are returned to us within 6 months from date of sale to wearer. 


You pay no more for them than the ordinary kind, but 
get five to ten times longer service. 


Holeproof 
Hosiery 


Guaranteed to Wear for Six 
Months Without Holes 


Men’s Releprest Women’s Holeproof 


Stockings 


Fast colors— Black; Tan. 
Sizes 8 to 11. Extra reinforced 
garter tops. Egyptian Cotton, 
gold only in boxes containin 
six pairs of one size—assort 
colors if desired—six months’ 

uarantee with each 


Fastcolors—Black: Tan (light 
ordark); Pearland Navy Blue. 
Sizes 9to12. Egyptian Cotton 
eee ag ng or light weight) sold 
only in borea. containing six 
pairs of one size—assorted col- 
ors if desired—6 months’ guar- 
antee tieket with each $1.50 er box of six 
pair. Per box of six pairs ` 1 — ai 


How To Order 


Most good dealers sell Holeproof Hos- 
jery. If your’s doesn’t, we'll supply you 
direct, shipping charges prepaid upon 
receipt of price. Look for our trade 
mark—don’t let any dealer deceive you 
with inferior goods. 


Write for Free Booklet 


If you want to know how to do away 
with darning and discomfort, read what 
delighted wearers say. The booklet is 
free for the asking. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY 
616 Fowler Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


a ES 
id he original school. Instruction by mail adapted 
every one so ris E by courteand educators. 
es compat insituctors. Takes 
uates, e NArYW hO re. 


F „Eull par- 
T EE re 


aol aon 
for prac i; Will better r your 


Cc rorreapondence S >e School 


498 Majestic Bian” Detroit. Mich. 


You can earn 820 to 850 
er week, and upwards. 
All branches of draw ings success- 
fully augas D by ĝ orrespondence. PRAC- 
TICAL and PERSONAL instruction. Suc- 
cessful students eve san where. y 
Large 1907 Catalog FREE. Writes 


T SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART 
6-10 Pine ARTS BLDG., - BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


MAKE MONEY 


Giving Moving Picture Shows. 
Free Catalog. 
EUGENE CLINE, 
Dearborn and Randolph Sts., CHICAGO 


BUSINESS OPPOR hl TY 


9 


3 prone: A 
13S E. 4th 8t..Cincinnati,O. 


ae books, newspaper. Press 
$s. Large size $18. oney saver, 
maker, All easy, printed rules. 
Write factory for catalog presses, 
type, paper, cards. 

The Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 


HOW TO CARE FOR YOUR" 
DOG AND CAT AT HOME 


Sick or well. pt aint Spt nn Free Book on Horse 
and Cattle, $ their trea nt and care. For either book, 
address, DR. A. C. DANIELS, 184 Milk 8t., Boston, Mass. 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent 
PA: l EN l S Attorney, Washin n, D.C. Advice 
free. Terms ilow. Highest references. 


Fools and Their Money 


By FRANK FAYANT 


[Continued from page 81] 


declared fraudulent by order of the Post Office Depart- 
ment.” How many the government overlooks! 

From the same building in State Street, Boston, 
where the Cambria Mine was advertised, came the 
Great Belcher Gold and Copper Company, capital 
$5,000,000, of Yavapai County, Ribena: Its president 
was Charles E. Cramp, of Philadelphia; its vice presi- 
dent, V. H. Foster, of Boston; its treasurer, Gcorge W. 
Seaverns, of Boston; and its secretary, B. F. Murphy, 
of Philadelphia. The Great Belcher advertisements 
were of the circus poster stvle, filling nearly a whole 
page in the newspapers. ‘‘We can positively assure 
prospective purchasers,” said Mr. Cramp, et al., “ that 
the future outlook of this mine offers bigger possibili- 
ties than did Boston aud Montana, which, in 1894, 
sold at $12.a share, and at the present time is worth 
$430 ashare.’? The Great Belcher Mine in the Big 
Bug District of Arizona was worked twenty odd years 
ago, and it had a considerable production of gold. 
Eight months after the first circus bill prospectus of 
the Great Belcher Gold and Copper Company ap- 
peared in the newspapers, the company had disap- 
peared. Another company took hold of the mine, with 
the euphonious title, Great Belcher Bulwhacker Gold 
Company. It, too, was short-lived. Now the mine is 
in the hands of the Great Belcher of Arizona Com- 
pany, the stock of which was sold by the notorious 

enderson, of St. Louis, who took as his commission 
forty dollars out of every hundred dollars received from 
subscribers to the stock. ‘An income of one hundred 
dollars a year on an investment of one hundred dollars” 
was the promise made by the Boston ‘‘ banking” house 
of Smith, Stern, and Company, in offering the stock of 
the Par Value Gold Mi ining Company, capital $250,000, 
of Cripple Creek, “the best mining proposition for in- 
vestors that can be presented.” It did look good—for 
the “bankers,” for “reliable estimates’’ showed that 
the company could earn “$15,000 a month net, equal to 
more than 100 per cent. per annum on the price of the 
stock.” The Par Value died. Its place was taken by the 
Par Value Consolidated Gold and Copper Mining Com- 
pany, with a lease on the Gold Bug Mine at Turret, but 
the present owners of the Gold Bug disclaim responsi- 
bility for the Par Value stock-jobbing. “Not a specu- 
lation, but a safe, sure investment,” was the claim 
made by R. H. Brokaw, of New York, for the Crystal 
Spring Mining and Milling Company, of San Jacinto, 
California, ‘‘the. richest gold mine in Southern Califor- 
nia, a proposition in which there is really no risk.” 
Mr. Brokaw writes me: ‘‘Upon the basis of the very 
lowest assay, our stock is worth a dollar a share; upon 
the basis of the highest, it would be worth a fabulous 

rice.’ But he also writes that he is willing to let me 

ve $7,000 worth of his own stock for $700. The 
roperty, he says, has ‘‘every evidence of rich ore’— 
ut evidence can not be cashed at the assay office. 

I have received a very frank letter from John A. 
Thompson, a New York broker, concerning the Camp 
Bird Extension Mining Company, the stock of which 
was Offered by him in a clean-cut, honest way, early in 
1got, at twenty-five cents a share. No promises of 
fabulous dividends were made. The property adjoins 
the famous mine that gave Tom Walsh his wealth. A 
Denver correspondent writes me: “The Camp Bird 
Extension is backed by good Denver people, but the 
enterprise needs lot of money. It is not yet a success.” 
The ,stock is offered in Colorado Springs at two cents 
a share. Another honest letter comes to me from 
Thurlow Weed Barnes, of New Yerk, president of the 
Dorothy Gold Mining Company of Montana, the 
properties of which are located in Granite County. 

‘The company offered some shares sometime ago,” 
Mr. Barnes writes me, “at about sixty-five cents. I 
personally believe that our properties are valuable and 
rich, but when the general public invests in a mine, it 
expects profits too quickly. Some stock can now be 
had from an individual at thirty cents, but I would n’t 
advise you to buy if you are in a hurry, or unwilling to 
take chances. We don’t guarantee dividends or to 
make your fortune right away, or at any other time.” 

The Freyer Hill Mines Company, of Gilpin County, 
Colorado, capital $3,000,000, sold development stock 
in 1902. The property has been run at a oss, but the 
owners hope to make it a money maker. The com- 
pany has favored me with a copy of its annual finan- 
cial report—one of the five companies that have so 
favored me in the whole list of one hundred and fifty 
investigated. Of the other four, two are oil com- 
panies, dying a lingering death, one a mining company 
of unsavory name, and the other a ining company 
with great hopes. A fabulist down in Yavapai County, 
Arizona, organized the Hassayamp Gold Dredging 
Company, to extract wealth from the mud of the 
Hassayamp River. He capitalized the mud at $3,000,000, 
sold stock at a discount of -seventy-five off for cash, and 
promised his victims that ‘‘$20,000 for $1,000 could be 
realized on the investment.” The company is not-to 
be found on the Hassavamp, and the fabulist has hit 
the trail for Goldfield. W.G. Motley and Company, 
now on Broadway, New York, sold the stock of the 
Idaho Little Giant Mining Company, capital $500,000, 
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Hammer the Hammer 


Accidental Discharge Impossible 


Every owner of an Iver Johnson has 
a double feeling of safety. Safety as 
to protection of life and property, and 
absolute safety as to accidental dis- 
charge; for there is but one way to 
discharge the 


IVER JOHNSON 
atomare REVOLVER 


AUTOMATIC 
and that is to pull the trigger. 
In addition to the safety features of 
the Iver Johnson is the knowledge of 
absolute reliability and accuracy and 
dependable quality. 


iver Johnson Safety 
Hammer Revolver 


g-inch barrel, nickel-plated finish, 


a2 rim fire cartridge, 32-38 
center fire cartridge - - - $5.00 


Iver Johnson Safety 
Hammerless Revolver 


3-inch barrel, nickel-plated 
finish, 32-38 center 

fire cartridge - » =- $6.00 
Sold by Hardwareand Sporting 
Goods dealers everywhere, 
or will be sent prepaid on 
receipt of price if your deal- 
er will not supply. 


Owl’s Head 
trademark 
on the 
grip 


full of firearm lore; 
gives important facts 
every owner of fire- 
arms should know; goes 
into details and illustrates 
by sectional views the peculiar 
construction of the Iver Johnson, 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
142 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York Office. 99 Chambers St. 
Pacific Coast, P. B. Bekeart Co. Alameda, Cal. 


European Office, Pickhuben 4,H¢ amburg,Germany. 


Iver Johnson Bicycles and Single Barrel Shotguns 


Color Photography 


is now being extensively used by ad- 
vertisers throughout the country for 
reproduction of their goods. The old 
three-color or color-type method has 
been adjudged unsatisfactory and the 
people who know now demand the 
Quadni-Color Process. The February 
cover of “Success Magazine” was re- 
produced by color photography by the 
Quadri-Color Process. Just how much 
better it is than the old three-color or 


colortype method we will leave to you 


to judge. 


QUADRI-COLOR COMPANY, 
ROBERT L. RAYNER, Pres., 
310 East 23d Street, - - - New York. 
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Think of the busi- 
ness secrets, the con- 
tracts, the agreements 
that you intrust to 
your letter paper. 


Use a paper worthy. 


of such confidence. 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


“Look for the Water Mark” 


is as deserving as we 
know how to make it. 

And we make it so 
good that we have to 
make bond paper ex- 
clusively. 


You should have the Book of Spect- 
mens, which shows OLD HAMPSHIRE 
Bonp in white and fourteen colors, 
made up into letterheads and other 
business forms as actually used by 
Write us on your 


prominent houses. 
letterhead. 


Hampshire 
Paper 
Company 


The only paper makers in 
the world making bond 
paper exclusively 

South Hadley Falls 
Massachusetts 


MAN WANTED 


who after he has 
properly fitted with 


COMMON SENSE 
SUSPENDERS 


will wear any other kind. 
Do not slide from the 
shoulders. Very easy. 
Long, medium ‘and 
short lengths. Latest in- 
visible Drawers support. 
' p i 50 f At all stores or 
r ce P (by mall postpaid 


COMMON SENSE | New York Office, 31 W. Union Sq. 
SUSPENDER CO. | Factory, Morristown, N. J. 


been 


(Send dealer's nau 


Stereopticons and Moving Picture Ma- 
chines. Public Exhibitions PAY BIG. 
Small capital required. Views and Films 
illustrating any subject. Catalogue free. 
Magic Lanterns for Home Amusement. 


M ALLISTER MFG. OPTICIAN,* 
C ; 49 Nassau St., New York 
WRITERS, send us your poems, We 

S 0 N G make great hits. Established 35 years. 
GROOM MUSIC CO. 40 Steinway Hall, Chicago. 
Energetic man in each Co. 
to ré pre ese ns Hardware Dept Establi shed business. 
Expense money in advar Thed columbia oase, 


compose the music. Simple songs often 

PER Paid Weekl 
$100 »: MONTH SALARY y 
B28, Chicago. 


with the promise that i: would earn seventy-five per 
cent. a year. Counsel to a committee of stockholders 
on reorganization inform me that ‘‘ an attempt is now 
being made to resuscitate the company by floating an 
issue of bonds and getting back into the treasury a 
large amount of the appropriated promotion stock.” 
The Lead Mining Corporation of America, capital 
$1,000,000, exploited properties in Owen County, 
Kentucky, with the expectation that the stock was 
“bound to be the greatest dividend paying industrial 
in the world.’”. John B. Offutt, a New York leather 
merchant, who was president of the company, informs 
me that the property was sold last year at a sheriff’s 
sale, to satisfy the claims of its creditors. 

The Missouri Lead and Zinc Investors’ Fund, put 


‘out by F. H. Houghton and Company, of St. Louis, 


was declared to be “the richest producing lead and 
zinc property in the world, safe and sound as a bank, 
earning two hundred and eighty per cent.” Dividends 
of sixty per cent. a year were guaranteed, with the 
promise of one hundred per cent. Mr. Houghton can 
not now be found in St. Louis, and his guaranteed- 
dividend proposition was probably a swindle, as most 
of the companies of this nature are. Enthusiasm ran 
riot in the advertisements of the New York and Vir- 
ginia Copper Company, capital $2,500,000, which act- 

ually owns some very good property. “This com- 
pany,” said Walter S. Macgregor, of New York, “can 
earn $1,875,000 a year from copper alone at the 
present market price, from which fifty to seventy-five 
per cent. dividends can be paid. The investment is 
as safe as any savings bank, and promises a hundred- 
fold the return.” Copper was then sclling at twelve 
cents a pound; now it commands twenty-three cents. 
Mr. Macgregor’s company ought to be a bonanza by 
this time. 

George E. Sanders, whose father was once promi- 
nent in Arizona mining, came to New York in 1902 to 
sell the stock of the $3,000,000 Oro Grande Mines 
Company, with properties at Wickenburg, Arizona. 
A great deal of money was spent on the property, 
which was regarded as promising, but the management 
was viewed with suspicion. In the previous year Mr. 
Sanders was prominent in the promotion of the Vulture 
Gold Company, based on the famous Vulture Mine, 
from which millions of dollars had been taken. The 

romoters of the Vulture saw “‘over $12,000,000 of ore 
in sight,” which meant “fifty per cent. a year on the 
investment.” The company now appears to be de- 
funct, and it has never been quite clear who owned it. 
“One of the best, if not the best, stocks now offered 
on the public market, ” was the recommendation Wil- 
liam Gelder, of Denver, gave the Hillside Copper Min- 
ing Company, capital $2 ,000,000, of Lincoln County, 
Nevada. Despite his promise that “these. properties 
will produce millions,” the properties have been idle 
several years, and are in debt to the promoter. 

The United States Investment and Security Com- 
pany, of Boston (now unknown to the Boston post- 
master) offered the shares of the Mammoth Consoli- 
dated Gold Mining Company, capital $1,250,000, of 
Kern County, California, at less than a third their par 
value, with the promise: “These shares will increase in 
a few years to twelve or fifteen times the par value.” 
This was a promised increase of from 4,000 to 5,000 
per cent. over the selling price. The company, like 
its fiscal agent, can not be found. “Promises to be 
the greatest mine in California” was the catchline of 
the advertisement put out by Curran and Peteler, of 
New York, to entice buyers for the stock of the 
$10,000,000 Minnie Gulch Mining and Tunnel Com- 

ny, near Silverton, Colorado. fe was simple stock- 
jobbery. The company went into the receiver’s hands, 
and another company claims to own the property. 
The New York and Arizona Copper Mining and 
Smelting Company, with claims near Globe, Arizona, 
offered a part of its $3,000,000 capital to the public 
just before the Northern Pacific panic. An inquiry 
sent to the company’s old office brought this terse blue- 
pencilled reply, “Company dissolved and liquidated. a 

Dividends of sixty per cent. a year were “expected” 
for the Anita Mining Company, in Jalisco, Mexico, 
and Daniels and Company, of New York, who sold the 
stock, predicted that investors would see their dollar 
shares, sold at seventy-five cents, “advance to ten 
dollars or twenty dollars a share within a very short 
time.” The Anita is said to be a valuable property, 
but, at last accounts, it was engaged in litigation, due 
to the settling of the estate of one of the owners. 
Elias Smith, Son and Company, now at 15 Broad 
Street, New York, offercd the stock of the Arizona 
United Copper Company, in the Clifton District, 
Graham County, Arizona, as “a chance to make a large 
sum of money ona small capital’? This company is 
moribund. The California-Nevada Mining Company, 
capital $4,000,000, claiming to own properties near 
Lovelock, Nevada, was a guaranteed forty per cent. 
investment. It was paying dividends at this rate while 
the promoter was selling stock to build a mill. This 
was a notorious swindle that robbed investors of a 
quarter of a million dollars. The promoter is dead. 

The Copper Bullion Mining Company, capital 
$1,000,000, near Pearce, Arizona, was promoted by 
reputable men of Los Angeles, with the prediction that 
the company would “pay large dividends very soon.’ 
The property is idle. The Eagle Mining and Invest- 
ment Company, capital $1,250,000, with properties at 
Idaho Springs, Colorado, otfered stock at thirteen cents 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


THe” 


ISIBLE 
En GAGEMENT 


UNDERWOOD 


Miss FratzWon 


THE SPEED CHAMPIONSHIP 
(SE ND FOR PARTICULARS) 


THE 
DEPENDABLE, DURABLE,BEAUTIFUL 


” VISIBLE” 
DEMAND. EXCEEDS‘SUPPLY 
ALL THES TIME 


WHY? 


GUARANTEED BY 
UNDERWOOD, IYPE 


TER Co. 
NEW YORK. AND ANYWHERE, 


{WHITE Bi ONZE À 
MONUMENTS 


“The White Bronze Soldiers monu- 
ment which you erected here 22 years ago, 
is as good today as ever. I see no reason 
why it will not stand 22 hun ir ed years. 
Our townspeople are highly please ad with 
the choice of White Bronze.” — Jos. 

Alexander, Com. of Post. 


WHITE BRONZE 


used for centuries in 
Europe and shows no sign of wear. 
It is guaranteed not to crack or 
discolor. Moss will not grow on 
its surface or mould obscure its 
finest lines. It is not a substitute 
for stone, but something infinitely 
better — and less expensive. 

Let us send you illustrations, 
endorsements and prices. 

State amount you want to expend. 


Reliable representatives wanted. 


has been 


358 Howard Avenue, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


MOVING PICTURE 
STEREDPTICONS GE; 


You Can Make 
BIG MONEY 
£  Betetaintns the Public. 


Nothing affords better oppor- 
tunities for men with small 
capital. We start you, furnish- 
ing complete outfits and explicit 
instructions at a surprisingly 
low cost, 


THE FIELD IS LARGE 
comprising the regular theatre and lecture circuit, alsolocal fields in Churches, 
Public Schools, Lodges and General Public Gatherings. Our Entertainment 
Supply Catalogue and special offer fally explains everything. Sent Free. 


CHICAGO PROJECTING CO., 225 Dearborn Street, Dept. 232 Chicago; 
$25TOSS5SQPERWEEK | 


Earned by my graduates in Sign 
Paintingand Show Card Lettering. 
I give practical, personal instruc- 
tion by mail and guarantee your 
snecess. Only field not overworked. 
Easy terms. Large catalog FREE. 
CHAS, J. STRONG, Pres., Ss 
DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING Bear ie 
Dept. A, DETROIT, MICH, e ae 


“Oldest and Largest School of ita Kind.” 
oe 

Sa | Š r i e S every age are making 

big salaries with us. 

Work honorable, easy and agreeable at home. 

We want some one in your neighborhood. 

Write to-day. Big money for you. 


MANUFACTURING CO., Box 1853, Detroit, Mich. 


150 MAGIC TRICKS for t Oc 


For 10 cents we w11] send you t y rovarn mall 160 Magic Tricks - 
with cards, ribbons, rings, coins, eto., all so clearly explained and illus 
trated that with only a litt apace tiloe you can easlly perform them and bost 
grest a magic ian as He rrman or Kellar. No other means of entertaining ja 
olak soeficctive .yet it ls easy to lear n. Weguarantes su recess. Big Catalog of ly 
other tricks sent free with each order. Got these tricks and be popular with 
PY mom ends. $. DRAKE, Dept. 341, 510Jackson8t.,.CHICAGO. 


LITERARY OPPORTUNITY 


There is a demand for writers of special newspaper and 


Men and women of 


Big 


Arean old established firm. 
ROYAL 


magazine articles and short stories. We prepare you with 
practical instruc tio yn by skilled teac share, themselves editors 
and authors Manus. cript car fally o oriticised. A market for all 


salable article Booklet frei a. Correspondence 
Sehool of Journaliam. 971. Majestic ldg., Detroit, Mich. 


FAIR HANDY HAT FASTENERS 


do not make holes in hat. Hold better than four hat pins. Will 
mall sample pair for 25c. Big seller. We have full line of 
agents’ specialties. 


FAIR MFG. CO.. 702 Fifth Sth Racine, Wis. 


February, 1907 


a share with no glittering promises. The postmaster 
at Idaho Springs does not know what has become of 
the company. ‘‘The most profitable investment that 
can, at the beginning of the new century, be made ” was 
the claim for the Las Animas Mining Company, pro- 
moted in Des Moines, Iowa. This was probably a 
Mexican company. It can not be located. “‘One 
hundred per cent. profit guaranteed—a safe, conserva- 
tive investment” was the reassuring claim for the 
Montana-Idaho Mining and Development Company. 
I suspect that this was the ill-fated predecessor of the 
Montana-Idaho Mining and Commercial Company. It 
was probably a bubble of the Thunder Mountain boom. 
Emerson and Company, of New York, offered the 
shares of the Standard Lead and Zinc Company, now 
practically worthless. 

The Westerfield Mining Investment Company put 
out from Philadelphia some alluring literature. ‘Why 
speculate” asked the promoters, “‘ when you can make 
a safe investment that will pay over fifty per cent. the 
first year? We will pay from forty to fifty cents a 
share this year in dividends on stock now selling at 
seventy-five cents.” This bonanza has disappcared. 
The West Fork Gold-Copper Mining Company of 
Spokane, claiming ‘‘ four big copper ledges in Western 
Idaho, more than two miles long and from thirty-five 
to fifty feet wide,” was put out by the notorious L. E. 
Pike. It was a fraud. 

The record of the industrial promotions is even a 
sorrier one than that of the mines. The American 
Witch Hazel Corporation, brought out in 1902, was the 
only company in the whole list of one hundred and 
fifty that boasted a member of a New York Stock Ex- 
change house on its board. Members of New York 
Stock Exchange houszs were directors in many com- 
panies brought out in this period, but not in companies 
advertised in Sunday newspapers. Not one financial 
advertisement in a thousand in the Sunday “Herald” 
bears the name of a Stock Exchange house, for the 
members of the Stock Exchange do not like the com- 
pany they find in the Sunday financial sections. All 
companies promoted by Stock Exchange members are 
not necessarily successful. Many have been dismal 
failures. And many, it must be said, have been so 
grossly overcapitalized that they were a stench in the 
financial community. Bnt, as a rule, a Stock Exchange 
house does not lend its name to a promotion likely to 
reflect in after years on its good name. The Stock Ex- 
change firm member on the American Witch Hazel 
board soon withdrew from the company. He has since 
died. The promoters of the “ Witch Hazel Trust” esti- 
mated net earnings of $500,000 a year on a capital of 
$4,000,000, and asserfed that “there never had been 
offered to the general public a better investment.” A 
week after the appearance of the first page advertise- 
ment, they announced that the first allotment of 100,- 
ooo shares had been sold, and it was expected that the 
first dividend would be paid six months later. The 
stock was offcred at forty cents ashare. But it proved 
a very bad investment. The corporation was absorbed 
by the American Witch Hazel Company, which later 
went into bankruptcy. One of the stockholders writes 
me: “Ido not believe that the stockholders will re- 
alize a cent. I am the largest individual loser, having 
had several thousand dollars invested.” | 

The American Heat, Light, and Power Company, 
capital $5,000,000, John W. Mitchell, president, ex- 
ploited an invention of one Dr. James J. Johnston for 
“making a perfect gas by forcing air through crude 
oil.” The inventor said that he used ninety per cent. 
air. The promoters used the same quantity of air in 
their prospectus, which assured investors that the stock 
then being sold at forty cents a share would “rise to a 
value of five dollars, or even ten dollars, a share.” The 
company forfeited its charter. 

The International Wheel, Tire, and Rubber Manu- 
facturing Company, the stock of which was offered by 
H. N. Field and Company, of New York, must have 
been a swindle, for it guaranteed ‘‘two per cent. a 
week for investors,’’ and offered to redeem stock ‘‘at 
any time on demand, at a profit.’’ It forfeited its New 
Jersey charter. ‘‘ Shares carrying a guaranteed in- 
terest” were offered in the Obispo Rubber Plantation 
Company, by the Republic Development Company, of 
New York. The promoters of this company inform 
me they are waiting for the rubber trees to grow. The 
present financial agents of this company are Mitchell 
Schiller, and Barnes, of New York, Pittsburg, Cleve- 
land, St. John, N. B., Charlottetown, P. E. I., and 
London, England. The fiscal agents inform me that 
thev have financed two plantation companies, two coal 
companies, and a chocolate company, and that I “can 
make no mistake in investing in any of these compa- 
nies, as they are all exceptionally good.’’ If Iam look- 
ing for “quick returns,” they recommend coal or 
chocolate, but if I am “willing to wait a few years to 
receive very large returns,’’ they recommend rubber. 

The Tidewater Cannel Coal Company, Ltd., capital 
$2,500,000, was going to “carn and pay continuously 
an annual divilend of sixty per cent.,” but it forfeited 
its charter. The Colonial Securities Company, in 
Wall Street, New York, put out the $6,000,000 Cana- 
dian Steel and Coal Company, which was to carn 
“yearly divi lends of thirty per cent? The only Co- 
lonial Securities Company now in New York is the 
one that was organized by the late ‘Al’ Adams, and 
the “Al”? Adams concern informs me that they have 


had many inquiries regarding the former Colonial 


catia al ——— see ne eID 


ICOME O 


SECURED BY SMALL MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


The Less Money you have, the Greater is the Need to 
where it will Work Hard and Fast for You. 


If you can save five to twenty-five dollars pe month for a few months, here is the fairest and best safeguarded and 
most practical plan ever offered you to make these savings produce an assured income. And remember your money goes 
into real estate, the foundation of all values, the IS measure of all conservative securities. 

We are developing a thousand acres of fertile land to a product which possesses an enormous capacity for profit-making, 
and we are offering to you an interest in this investment which will not only increase enormously in value, but will bring 


you a splendid annual income. ju ST FACTS. 


There is already a splendid orchard of 25,000 peach trees one year old on this property, and further planting is now 
rapidly being made. Bearing peach orchards are worth $300 an acre. Why? Boece acre of Elbena Peaches will 
net its Fiii Onk hundred do hak a yet Sai 

r. J. en Armour, of the great Armour Packing Co., in the Saturday Evening Post of January 20, 1906, sa 
“ Peach lands with bearing peach orchards command $200 to $300 an acre.” i us sead you a the inch tesimony of 
many conservative bankers, more than corroborating these figures. 

There is nothing about the following figures that you cannot understand or verify. 130 peach-trees to the acre, one 
bushel of fruit to the tree, at $1 per bushel, means $130 per acre. Less than 20% of this will care for the acre and all 
expenses of harvest. You may, until the present series of two hundred shares is sold, secure these shares (each representing 
an undivided acre of developed orchard) for only $100 of your money, paid in small instalments of only $5 per month. 
This is worth investigating. 


WE PROVE EVERY STATEMENT. 


Write for our plan and make your own investigation. Do this,—do it now. lt costs you nothing. You will not find 
any back-number statesmen among our officers and directors. You will not find any name put there for ornamental purposes 
only. But you will find men who know their business, who are accustomed to earning their money by “delivering the 
poods,”—all men whom you can very easily find out about. 

Don’t take our word for these things. k us up. Start now upon the road to success and at a pace that will make 
saving a greater pleasure than spending. Let us show you what $5 per month will do for you. 


I 


place it 


Ten of these shares will at maturity yield you a sure 


and certain annual income of one thousand dollars. 
ONLY A FEW SHARES. 


There are only one thousand of our shares altogether, and they are selling above par right now. You pay less than 
one-half the cost of these shares out of your own money: the rest is earned by the property itself. And more, 
every dollar you pay is deposited with a responsible Trust Company, which acts as trustee, and this money is all used for 
Serene of the investment and for nothing else. 
ot a dollar of the money you pay in is a profit to us, and no one gets a profit until you do. It is only by making the 
investment profitable to you that we can make any profit. The men who make you this offer are practical, hard-headed 
business men, who own large interests in this same line, and have received, and are now receiving, large profits from them. 

We give by permission the following bank references: 


PIONEER TRUST COMPANY, PLEASANT HILL BANKING COMPANY, 
Kansas City, Mo. Pleasant Hill, Missouri. 
FARMERS’ BANK OF LEE’S SUMMIT, 


CITIZENS’ BANK Lue’ Summit, Mo. 
SAFEGUARDS. 


Every possible safeguard surrounds this investment. A responsible and well-known Trust Company holds title to the 
property as trustee. We deposit with them the money you pay to us, and we are compelled to file with them sworn state- 
ments as to the development of the property. (Look up this Trust Company.) You are fully protected from loss in case of 
death, and you are given a suspension of payments, if desired. Examine into our safeguards. 

This investment opens the door, not to wealth perhaps, but to what is far better, a competency for future years when you 
may not be able to earn it. 

Our literature explains everything fully and concisely. It is free. We want to send it to you. 


SECURITY ELBERTA COMPANY 
159 New Nelson Building Kansas City, Mo. 
MN, à 


BECK: ( EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN 


Jacksonville, ‘Texas, 


Write for it now. 


Oy 
IDEN TIN 


Our 1907 Catalogue we believe is the most 
beautiful and complete horticultural catalogue 
ever published—188 pages, 700 engravings, 12 col. 
ored and duotone plates of vegetables and flowers. 


. Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash 


ACETYLENE 


To every one who states where this adver- 
tisement was seen and who encloses Ten Cents 
(in stamps), we will mail the catalogue, and 
also send, free of charge, our famous 50-Cent 


‘*Henderson’’ Collection of seeds, of one 
packet each of Giant Mixed Sweet Peas; Giant 
Fancy Pansies, mixed; Giant Victoria Asters, 
mixed; Henderson's Big Boston Lettuce: 
Karly Ruby Tomato; and Half Long Blood 
Beet; in a coupon envelope, which emptied and 
returned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash 
payment on any order of $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & C0., 


THE BECK-IDEN Lamp § | 


than 
burns 


Illuminates with more twice the of 


OI electricity, 


Cf powe;»r 
without chimney 


city gas 
wick or mantel, has no odor, makes no dirt, no 
wick or MaN WHITE, MELLOW LIGHT. alinost 35 & 37 Cortlandt. Street, New York. | 
as easy to read and work by as daylight. | 
The BECK-IDEN is a miniature gas ] Near Br Í A i R $3 50) 
gen rating gas ONLY while the light burns and | = ISSE § r = gS, a 
ER RRASE HATE, eee Sent to your home by express prepaid 
Substantially made, of finely burnished Reattifuland yon : 
finished in bronze, 16 inches high from base to patterns. Made in all col 
burne! Costs about one cent an | burn. ors. Easily kept clea 
Sold direct if not shown by your d and warranted to wear. 
W ovenin one piece. Both 
Des f No. 28 free upon sides can be used. Sold 


direct at one profit. 
Money refunded if not 
satisfactory. 


; i l S 
showing goods 1n aí tual colors si 


50 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK 


ACETYLENE LAMP CO. 


nt tree 


| ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., L Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia 


New Catalogu 


= 
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l On sale January 28th at all Victor Dealers 


throughout America. 


All songs are with orchestral accompaniment. 


No. In. 
United States Marine Band 
4043 March Comrades = - Wagner 10 
4c44 Semper Fidelis March Sousa 10 
31596 Manilla Waltz - Choper 12 
Arthur Pryor’s Band 
31600 Monsieur Beaucaire—Incidental Music - 12 
31603 Plantation Ec hoes - - - Conterno 12 
Victor Concert Orchestra 
4975 Juliet’s Slumber—Romeo and Juliet Gounod 1o 
31604 Hungarian Lustspiel Overture Keler-Bela 12 
316c5 Rosamunde Uverture—Part 1 
31603 Rosamunde Overture—Part 2 
Victor Dance Orchestra 
31602 La Barcarolle Waltz - Waldteuful 12 
Cornet Solo by Emil Keneke 
4952 The Rosary - - Nevin 10 
Banjo Solo by Vess L. Ossman 
4943 Silver Hees Moret 10 
Violin and Flute by D’Almaine & Lyons 
31598 Dream of the Mountains—Idyl -  Lalitzky 12 
Soprano Solo by Miss Ada Jones 
4969 Fancy Little Nancy (Sout rette Song) Baines Io 
z Comic Song by Miss Helen Trix 
4946 The Next Horse I Ride On Murray-Everhard 10 
Contralto Solo by Miss Corinne Morgan 
4976 Forever and Forever - - - Tosti 10 
Tenor Solo by Harry Macdonough 
31601 The Palms - š N = - Faure 12 
Baritone Solo by J. W. Myers 
4968 The Bowery Grenadiers - : - Kelly ro 
Songs by Billy Murray 
4949 Sweet Anastasia Brady - Jerome-Schwartz ro 
4974 Cheyenne Parody - - ` = : 10 
Records by Burt Shepard 


4922 The Old Brown Hat Gorman-TLowan 10 


Schubert 12 
Schubert 12 


4965 Matrimony (Talking Record) - Kendall 10 
Coon Song by Arthur Collins 
4947 Moses Andrew Jackson, Good Bye Io 


Duet by Collins and Harlan 
4972 I'm Keeping My Love Lamp Burning for You 10 
Duets by Miss Jones and Mr. Murray 
4951 Wouldn't You Like to Flirt with Me? Rogers ro 
4975 Don’t You Think It's Time to Marry? Edwards 10 
Duet by Miss Trix and Mr. Quinn 


4959 Fol de Iddley Ido - - - Bratton 10 
Trio by Miss Jones, Mr. Murray and 
r. Kernell 
4970 Whistle It from "The Red Mill” 10 


Trinity Choir 
4971 Jesus, Meek and Gentle - Ambrose 10 
Male Quartets by the Haydn Quartet 
4967 When the Flowers Bloom in Springtime, 
Moily Dear, - - - Von Tilzer 10 
4966 When Her Beauty Begins to Fade Morse Io 
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MAKE MONEY BY MAIL 


Your spare time, a few dollars, and the “know 
how” is al you need to start. We teach by mail 
Business Correspondence Mail-Order Advertising, 
and selling through Agents. Oniy complete course 
in Mail-Order Business. Stop ving for wages 
when you can make big, mouey in a business 
of your own. Particulars Free. 


MAIL ORDER LYCEUM 
226 Spruce St., SCRANTON, PA. 


> MAKE MONEY 


\ with poultry. Profits greater 
for amount invested than any 
other business, Our paper, 
the finest in the world. COY- 
ers the entire poultry field. 
| By sending 50c now for a 
year’s subscription you will 
receive F REE, a book,'Plans 
‘for Poultry Houses.’ Sample 
copyforthe asking. 
Inland Poutty Journal Co , 
40 Oord Bldg., Undianapolis, Ind. 


LOFTIS 
SYSTEM 


You Can Easily Own a Diamond or Watch. 


ay one-fifth on de 


| Victor Records 


The list of Victor Records never stops growing. Go to your dealers the 28th of every month 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co. of Montreal, Canadian Distributers 


very, 
balance in 8 equal monthly payments. Catalog free, Write today. 


1 Old Reflable. Original Diamond & Watch Credit House | 
Loftis Bros. & C0. bent. trea, 52 state Street, Chicago, 111. 


His Master's Voice” 


8-in. 35c; 10-in. 60c; 12-in. $1.00. 


No. In. 
Yankee Stories by Cal Stewart 
4979 Uncle Josh and the Labor Unions = - 10 
498c Uncle Josh's Second Visitto the Metropolis 10 
Descriptive Specialties by Miss Jones 
and Mr. Spencer 
4973 Rosieand Rudolph at the Skating R'nk 10 
31597 Down on the Farm MAE å b- "19 


TWELVE 8-INCH RECORDS 


United States Marine Band 
4911 Maple Leaf Rag - - a) Se Joplin 8 
Victor Orchestra 

4962 Traumerei - - - - Schumann 8 

4963 Popular Waltz Medley - - - 8 
Contralto Solo by Miss Corinne Morgan 

4964 O Promise Me - - - - De Koven 8 

Soprano Solo by Miss Ada Jones 

4£73 The Bullfrog and the Coon - = Nathan 8 

Coon Song by Arthur Collins 
4961 I'm Going Right Back to Chicago 8 
Duet by Stanley and Macdonough 
4917 Almost Persuaded = ee Bliss 
Duet by Collins and Harlan 

4960 Arrah-Wanna - - - - - Morse 8 
Male Quartet by the Haydn Quartet 

2518 Rocked in the Cradle ofthe Deep - - 8 

Recitation by Edgar L. Davenport 
4942 The Seven Ages - - - Shakespeare 8 
Descriptive Specialty by Miss Jones 
and Mr. Spencer 


4363 ‘‘Pals"’ (introducing **He's My Pal") . 8 
Yankee Talk by Cal Stewart 
2575 Uncle Josh and the Fire-Department - 8 
Baritone Solo by Senor Francisco 
4937 La Marseillaise - - - - - = id 
German Solo by George P. Watson : 
4953 Life in the Alps (with yodel) - - To 


Duet by Miss Carlson and Mr. Herskind 
4977 Gobble Duet from La Mascotte - Audran 10 


NEW RED SEAL RECORDS 
to-inch, $2.00; 12-inch, $3.00 
Johanna Gadski, Soprano 
87002 Walkure—Brunnhil de's Battle Cry Wagner to 
£8038 Lohengrin—Elsa's Traum - - - - Wagner ız 
88039 Ave Maria (violin oi ligato) Bach-Gounod 10 
88.42 Aida—‘'O patria mia” (My Native Land) Verdi 12 
88040 The rik tah (with piano) Schubert 12 
(a) Verborgene Wunden 2 with 
eo ib) Like the Rosebud aaa - LaForge 12 
Emma Eames, Soprano 
E8045 Faust—‘‘Le Roi de Thule” - - Gounod 12 


Violin Solos by Mischa Elman, $1.50 
74051 Souvenir de Moscow - œ Wieniawski r2 
74052 Nocturne in Eb œ 5 “f& - Chopin I2 
74053 Melodie =- © œa > Tschaikowsky 2 
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five per cent. 


that absolute safety is guaranteed. 


Write for the booklet. 
We invite careful investigation. 


Calvert Mortgage & Deposit Co. 


E GOODS ONLY. 
TRUSSES. PEARLE oo TREE. 


Abdominal supporters, brace: ete., are supplied by your 


Physician or direct. 


G. W. FLAVELL & BRO. 


1005 Spring Garden, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ination. Copyright secured 
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Catalog 1. 


and music published ON ROYALTY, in- 
= troduced and popularized. Music writ- 


ten or perfected. Send Mss. for exam- 


Highest Award, Chicago World's Fair, 18958. 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 8t. Louis, Mo., 1904 


YOU CAN EARN 820 to $50 Per Week 
LEA Photo -Engraving 
or Photography 


THe Only colle 


ull Terma easy and ring Inexpenalve Er 


In the world where these paying pr feasion 
national Aaseclation of Photo-Engravers. 
Niinoja Graduates placed In good pesitions Write for catalog 


THE COURSE IN WHICH YOU ARE INTERESTED. Address 


L. H. BISSETT, Pres. 


1042 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 


Your savings ought to earn 
They will earn 

that much if deposited here, and 
you Can withdraw them at any time 
without loss of interest— In addition to 


and the Photographers’ Association 
and SPECIFY 


Illinois College of Photography or 1 951 Wabash Ave. 
Bissell College of Photo-Engraving | Effingham, II. 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


Securities Company, which, they understand, “had an 
unsavory reputation.’’ 

The ‘“guaranteed-to-be-positive six per cent.” stock 
of the Wm. H. Moffitt Realty Company, of New York, 
was offered as ‘“‘the peer of all investments.” Mr. 
Moffitt writes me: “We did sell some stock in 1902, 
but have since bought back more than half of what 
was sold. We are a close corporation, and any other 
information we are not desirous to give. If you have 
any of the stock, we will pay for iton demand at pre- 
sentation to our office.” Mr. Moffitt’s letter head 
States: “40,000 people have purchased lots on my 
easy payment system in thirty towns and cities.” E. 

Stearns, a well-known Syracuse manufacturer, 
offered the stock of the $9,500,000 Stearns Automobile 
Company as ‘‘an investment without an equal in the 
investment market to-day.” Mr. Stearns asserted that 
*‘sufficient profit can be earned during the first year’s 
operations to pay a dividend of at least six per cent. on 
the par value of the stock, which would be equal to 
about thirty per cent. on the subscription price, and 
carry a large amount to surplus.” The company is 
defunct. 

The Petroleum Incandescent Light Company, a 
Boston concern, was ‘‘earning forty-eight per cent. on 
the selling price of its stock,’’ while it was advertising 
the stock for sale. It can not be found now. The 
Clover Leaf Cattle and Irrigation Company, “ control- 


ling 240,000 acres of Idaho range,” recommended its 


stock as “an investment as safe as a savings bank, 
paying from forty to seventy-five per cent. dividends, 
absolutely secured.’’ The company forfeited its charter. 

The Automatic Banjo Company paid dividends at 
the rate of ten per cent. while it was selling its stock, 
and afterwards forfeited its charter. The Burrows 
Light Company of New York was one of a string of 
companies exploiting a patent right. It paid monthly 
dividends for a while, and then died. The Isthmus 
Rubber ee we one of many worthless plantation 
schemes, had a short existence. The National Flax 
Fiber Company, capital $5,000,000, failed to make 
enough money to pay its franchise tax in Delaware, 
and lost its charter. The Patuca Plantation Company 
had something down in Honduras “better and safer 
than a savings bank,” but it forfeited its Maine 
charter. Annual dividends of $4,500,000 were ‘‘pro- 
mised” for the $5,000,0co0 National Barrel and Pack- 
age Company, of New York. It was afterwards re- 
organized as the American Barrel and Package Cor- 
poration. The company’s transfer agent, the Corpo- 
ration Trust Company, of New York, has been unable 
to find it for some time. 


[The investigation of the one hundred and fifty 
companies that advertised their stock in 1901-2 
will be completed in the next article in this series. 
Mr. Fayant will be glad to hear from those who 
have been duped or who expect to be duped by 
unfortunate investments. Write him your expe- 
riences and send him any circulars you may have. 
They will help him with future articles.—The 
Editors. ] 
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Weary Willie on Socialism 
By EARLE HOOKER EATON 


A socialist, a socialist, that's what I pine to be, 

With lodgings at the Waldorf while 1 set the pec-pul free, 
With motor cars that do a mile in sixty seconds flat, 

In which to run the errands of the pro-le-ta-ri-at; 

With private secretaries and a valet at my side, 

To help me as I toil to bring about the Grand Divide. 
Sassiety is to the bad, and things is getting rank; 

I want to be a socialist with millions in the bank! 


I want to rise at ten o'clock and slave away till noon, 


Fer work—I'’ve never done a stroke—'‘‘is man's most 
precious boon,"’ 


And when I’ve sheared the coupons from a peck o' bonds 
er SO, 


I'll put in all the time that's left to give the poor a show. 


There's Happy Jack and ' Frisco Pete—they 've often said 
to me 


‘That wealth was not divided up the way it orter be, 
And I am for a divvy, though the kickers call me crank, 
I want to be a socialist with millions in the bank! 


I want a quiet summer home to rest in when it’s hot, 

A bungle-oh at Lenox er a humble Newport cot, 

And when the blamed reporters come, with shy, reluctant 
air, 

I'll tell 'em how poor father made more dough than was - 
his share; 

I'll tell 'em how he left the coin to me one tearful day, 

And how—not yet, but soon, you know—I'll give it all 
away. 

So when the job is open, here's my application blank, — 

I want to be a socialist with millions in the bank! 

Y Y 
It is a grander thing to be nobly remembered than 
to be nobly born. 


a a 
The door between us and Heaven can not be open 


while that between us and our fellowmen is shut. 


February, 1907 


The Right to Be Disagreeable 


[Concluded from page 8S] 


How little he realizes that his own sister or his own 
wife may possibly be placed in a similar situation! 
There is nothing more cont mptible than taking ad- 
vantage of a woman in one’s employ simply because 
she can not help herself. To treat her like a dog or a 
nobody, simply because one happens to have a little 
more money than she, or because one happens to be a 
little more fortunate, is dastardly and contemptible. 
People ought to be rated by their quality. Many a 


refined, cultured, sweet, beautif l girl, for a few dollars ` 


a week, works for a brute of a man who pays not the 
slightest heed to her sensitive feelings, never hesitates 
to wound her, to say disagreeable and most contemptible 
things to her, and often uses the most abusive, profane 
language. ; 

A girl who thinks of marrying a man who em- 
ploys girls or women, should find out how he treats 

them; what his bearing is, 

whether that of a gentleman 
Can Not Gover orof a brute. If he is not_kind 
His Horns and Hoofs and considerate to those who 

are defenseless, he certainly 
will make a brute of a husband. Just as truly as night 
brings out the stars, so, in the intimacy of married life, 
the wear and tear of business, the irritability, the vexa- 
tions, the disappointments in business or professional 
life, bring out the real man. He can not long cover up his 
horns and hoofs if he possesses them. Before the young 
woman decides upon a husband, she should try to know 
the man as his employees, as those who are brought 
into close daily contact with him know him. That is 
the way to choose a husband. 

What right have you to abuse an employee, just be- 
cause your dinner did not happen to ore with you, 
or because you dissipated the night before and feel 
cross and crabbed? Why should you humiliate, insult, 
or make innocent people suffer for your shortcomings ? 

You should remember that others have rights just as 
inalienable and just as sacred as yours, and you have 
no more right to lash an employee with your tongue, 
or to abuse an employee just because you happen to be 
in an unfortunate mood, than you have to strike him. 
The mere accident of your being an employer and he 
an employce does not give you any license to abuse or 
insult him. He has just as much right on this earth as 
you, and more if he behaves better. Many an em- 
ployer who struts around in fine clothes and makes a 
great noise in the world, and who abuses his employees, is 
infinitely inferior to many of those who work for him. 


A February House Party 


[Concluded from page 105) 


Children will love to cut and string paper hearts of all 
sizes and colors into garlands. Cutters for cakes and 
vegetables may be bought in nests in heartshape and 
are very inexpensive. Croquettes can be molded and 
garnishes cut in this shape. Make fun at meals by 
labeling different viands: the cut sugar, Sweetheart 
Rocks; the pickles, Sour Points; the custard, Eye Sees; 
the coffee, Love’s Potion, and so on. Impose a fine 
for failing to preface any remark or request with an 
endearing term. It is surprising how much fun and 
good cheer we can have around our home table. 

The boys and girls who attend school can have their 
party from half past four to half past six o’clock, wear- 
ing school clothes, so they can enter into jolly romping 
games. The Queen of Hearts and a Cupid can preside 

over a big mail bag and distribute a pretty valentine 
to each child. Cakes with valentine designs of colored 
sugar and motto candies please the little folks. 

For your evening party have the guests make “‘posy 
rings” in imitation of the rings of old. On a long table 
place a miscellaneous collection of tissue paper flowers, 
hearts, fruits, and vegetables, from which each guest is 
to bind a garland and then write a couplet for it. Over 
the table hang this motto: “ Love’s garlands or posies 
for rings, handkerchiefs, and gloves that Loves 
send their Loves.” Make a list of fines, and collect 
forfeits for an auction. These can include fines for 
failing to place the hand over the heart when address- 
ing a lady, for failing to introduce the words “heart” 
or “love” into each question and answer, and others 
which clever minds can invent. Introduce your guests 
to papyrotamia, or paper cutting, a favorite pastime 
of the ladies in Colonial days, who cut elaborate de- 
signs of hearts and wreaths from sheets of paper. 

While celebrating these earlier feasts, read up on 
Colonial times so that the Washington’s Birthday anni- 
versary will find you prepared. For instance, instruct 
the children in square dances, which you must name, 
“Successful Campaign,” ‘Burgoyne’s Defeat,” “Clin- 
ton’s Retreat,” and other Revolutionary War names, 
just as dances were named in Washington’s day, in 
popular homes. In one room were the tables for 
cards, backgammon, and dice, which older folk en- 
joyed while younger ones danced. In a back room 
were the punches and other beverages and sweetmeats. 
In the afternoon, tea was served in drawing-rooms, and 
a walk on The Mall or fashionable promenade, gave 
belles and beaux a chance to show their finery. 
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H & R 


Greatest Revolver 
Value for the 


that cannot be found in any hammer 
revolver of other makes, are united in the 


H & POLICE 
AUTOMATIC 

JT can be drawn from the poneer and fired with great rapidity because the hammer is 
sunk in the frame and CANNOT CATCH ON THE CLOTHÍNG, nor be accidentally 
discharged, yet can be readily cocked for deliberate aim when desired. These safety 
features are not found in revolvers of other makes. Shells are automatically ejected— 


making it easy to reload. Made of the best materials, finely finished, and with proper 
care will last a lifetime. The price is right, too. It costs you $5.00. 


Specifications 
32 caliber, 6 shot, 314 inch barrel, or 38 caliber, 5 shot, 314 inch barrel, nickel finish. 
The celebrated H. & R. Hammerless Revolver, $6.00. 


Ask for the “H. & R.” if you want a revolver that will give perfect satisfaction for home or 
pocket use. Sold by all dealers in first-class fire-arms. If they haven't it, take no other; we will 
send it on receipt of price. Write for catalog. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO., 227 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 
Makers of the celebrated H. & R. Single Guns 


Choice Banana, Fruit, Sugar, 
Coffee and Tobacco lands, 1m- 
proved and unimproved. Also 


timber and cattle ranges. Prices reasona le; returns 
large. Honduras has awakened from its slumbers, the 
movement has begun and its development will be one of 
the industrial wonders of the age. Write for literature. 

THE REALTY COMPANY, San Pedro Sula, Hondurase 


ILLUSTRATORS AND CARTOONISTS earn 
aa A K E 825 to $100 a week. Send for free booklet, 
“MONEY IN DRAWING;” tells how we 
ha 0) N E Y teach illustrating by mail. We sell our students’ 

work. Women succeed as well as men. 
DRAWING THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 

69 The Baldwin. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Introducing Electric Combs, 
AN UR Brushes, and other Fast Sellers; 
pa Samples Free to Good Agents 


Dr. 8. HULL, 1431 Peon Ave., PITTSBURG, PA. 
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When the Employer 


weighs a.man 


Did you ever stop to think that your employer constantly weighs his men, 

balancing one against the other? 
= Of two men, you and another, both equally faithful and energetic, the thing 
that decides in your favor or against you is training. s 

The untrained man kicks the beam—weighs light; the trained man out- 
weighs him, always. He must be kept, promoted, pushed ahead. 

The International Correspondence Schools are organized to give you 
the training that makes you indispensable to your employer. During November last 
year, I. C. S. training turned the scale in favor of 337 men, bringing them promotions 
or increased salaries. It would have been easy for you to have been one of them. 

Within the next month hundreds 
more will be advanced as the result 
of I. C. S. training. Will you be one of 
them? You can be, without leaving 
your home or present work. It makes 
no difference where you live, what you 
do, or how little you earn. 

Fill out the attached coupon and get 
the training on your side with which you 
must always outbalance your competitor. 

Secure the added weight with your 
employer which enables you to demand 
an advance and get it. 

Facts are facts. You are being 
weighed every day. Don’t be found 
wanting! Fill out the coupon at once. 


Act NOW! 


1 Bookkeeper 19 Civil Engineer , 
2 Stenographer 20 Building Contractor 7 
3 Advertisement Writer | 21 Architec’l Draftsman res 

4 Show Card Writer 22 Arehitcet 7 

5 Window Trimmer 23 Structural Engineer |’ 

6 Commercial Law 24 Bridge Engineer = - ; 

7 Illustrator 25 Mining Engineer / 

8 Civil Service rA 

9 Chemist / 
10 Textile Mill Supt. f 


11 Eleetriei á 
1S Electrical Engineer „<“ international 
13 Mechanical Draftsman P3 Correspondence 


14 Telephone Engineer ¢ 


15 Eleetrie Lighting Supt. P 
16 Mechanieal Engineer , Schools, 


by Seater aie L ener oa 
tae cael F Please explain, without further 
ye obligation on my part, how I can 
, qualify for a larger salary in the 
-=-= =-= £ position numbered 
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Safety 


Seasoned Railroad 


Bonds 


EASONED Railroad Bonds are mort- 


gage obligations of well developed 

railroad properties which have demon- 
strated, over a period of years, a steady earn- 
ing power sufficient to pay all operating and 
interest charges, dividends on stock, and 
leave a substantial surplus. 


Such bonds are secured by pledge of 
valuable property, often impossible of re- 
placement, the market value of which safe- 
guards the investor against loss of principal. 


So many investors hold seasoned rail- 
road bonds that a broad market has been 
established, assuring a ready sale at any 
tme. 

We own and offer sersoned railroad 
bonds which fully measure up to the re- 
quirements of discriminating investors, to 
yield from 


3% to 4% % 


Send for circular “G.” 


Government, Municipal, Railroad 
and Public Utility Bonds, bought, 
sold and appraised. 


N. W. HALSEY & CO. 


BANKERS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
49 Wall Street Real Estate Trust Building 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


152 Monroe Street 413 Montgomery Street 


SAFEGUARD 
YOUR SURPLUS FUNDS 


In order to safeguard your surplus funds it 
is absolutely essential to limit your income 
to a reasonably fair rate of interest. 

If you purchase speculative real estate and 
mining stocks promising returns in excess of a 
fair rate of interest, you are not safeguarding 
your surplus funds; you are simply departing 
from the conservative limits of the investment 
field into the wide and uncertain scope of 
speculative propositions. 

On the other hand, if vou purchase good 
bonds recommended by experienced Invest- 
ment Bankers, you will not only protect 
your capital, but will also participate ‘in the 
legitimate growth of sound investments. 

Write for our Circular No. 76 describing 
safe investments of progressive value yielding 


414z to 51: 
Spencer Trask & Co. 


William and Pine Sts., New York 
Branch Office, Albany, N. Y. 


Members New York Stock Exchange. 


Hints to Investors 
By EDWARD SHERWOOD MEADE 


We especially invite correspondence in connection with this 
department from investors who are in doubt as to the advisa- 
bility of investments they are contemplating or as to the value of 
their present holdings. We undertake to make an expert inves- 
tigation of the value of any and all securities inquired about 
without charge to our readers. 
and business address of firms offering securities for sale, name 
and location of property, and—when possible—the Statein which 
the property is incorporated, with all other available particvlars. 
Letterheads or circulars of the concern in question should be in- 
closed when possible, and will be returned, on request, if accom- 
panied by return postage. Delay in answering inquiries will 
occur when securities inquiried about are not well known in 
local financial circles. We will in such cases make investigation 
through the mails and report to the inquirer as soon as possible. 
Readers asking our advice regarding contemplated investments 
will enable us to give much more helpful suggestions if they will 
state approximately the amount of money they have available 
for investing. All letters will be regarded as absolutely confi- 
dential, answers will be sent by mail, and in no case will the 
name of any correspondent or information obtained through the 
letters of any correspondent be published or used to his or her 


detriment. Kindly remember that hundreds of others are taking 
advantage of this offer. We ask your indulgence in the event of 
any delay. We assure you that your inquiry will not be over- 


looked, but will be answered in due course. Inclose a stamped en- 
velope for reply. Address all communications: Investors’ Depart- 
ment, Success MAGAZINE, Washington Square, New York City. 


NO? for many years has the bond market been so 

dull and lifeless as at present. Issues of the best 
and strongest corporations are literally going begging. 
There seems to be no sale for bonds at any reasonable 
prices. The most significant evi- 
dence of the dope ceed condition is 
the amount of what is known as 
temporary financing, which is being 
done by large corporations. There 
has never before been a time in the industrial history 
of the country when construction work of all kinds, 
railroad and factory building, real estate development, 
and public improvements by municipalities was as active 
asnow. Money is needed in enormous amounts. The 
natural way to get this money would be to sell bonds, {for 
which the railroad companics, for example, whose earn- 
ings are large and are rapidly increasing,can offer perfect 
security. The condition of the bond market, however, 
is so bad that, rather than sell their bonds on a five 
ora five and a half per cent. basis, which would be 
the result of trying to market the amount of first-class 
bonds ready for issue, the large companies are issuing 
short-time obligations, notes maturing in two or three 
years, on which they pay five and six per cent. interest. 
The amount of these short-time notes issued during 
the year is more than $135,000,000. It is expected by 
the companies who consent to pay these high rates 
for money that, by the time the notes mature, the bond 
market will have so much improved that the notes 
can be paid off out of the procceds of bonds running 
for long terms, and paying four to four and a half per 
cent. And it is better, they argue, to pay six per cent. 
for three years, with a reasonable certainty of reducing 
the rate at the end of that time, than to pay five per 
cent. for twenty or thirty years. In other words, the 
strongest financial interests in the United States be- 
lieve that the bond market is abnormally depressed, 
that the low prices prevailing are temporary, and that 
conditions will greatly improve in the near future. 

4 a 


HIS belief immediately suggests the question: Why 
are bonds so low in price? Why is it possible to 
obtain safe investments yielding over five per cent., 
although, a few years ago, anything paying over four 
per cent. was regarded with suspi- 
cion by conservative investors? The 
answer is found in the condition of 
the money market. The promis- 
sory notes issued by corporations, 
which are known as bonds, do not essentially differ, 
save in length of time, from the promissory notes run- 
ning thirty, sixty, or ninety days, issued by the mer- 
chant or manufacturer. They are both obligations of 
a borrower to a lender. The bond is purchased by the 
investor, who thereby lends money to the issuing cor- 
poration, and the note is purchased by the bank, which 
thereby lends money to the broker or the merchant. 
To a large extent, these two forms of investment com- 
pete with cach other. When a bank, or a trust company, 
or an insurance company, the largest bond buyers, can 
lend their money, to be returned on demand, at from 
eight to twenty per cent. intercst, as they have been 
able to do in New York for some wecks past, or when 
they can buy short-time notes of first-class concerns, 
maturing within three months, and paying them six to 
eight per cent., which are now offered for sale through- 
out the country, they are not likely to be satisfied with 
four or five per cent. interest on long-term bonds, which 
they know that they can buy at any time they may want 
them. In a word, the high rates for money every- 
where prevailing, and especially the extraordinary de- 
mand for call loans in New York City, have made 
the large bond buying institutions unwilling to invest, 
and have forced down the prices of first-class securi- 
ties to a five per cent. level. There has not been a 
time for years when gilt-edged securities were as 
cheap as at present, when the investor of moderate 


Good Securities 


Going Begging 


The Condition of 
the Money Market 


Inquirers should state the name | 


| 
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SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


Terminal Bonds 


First Mortgage Four Per 
Cent. Fifty-year Guaranteed 
Terminal Bonds. 


1. They are guaranteed as 
to principal and interest by four 
railroad companies, each of which 
is responsible by itself for the entire 
amount of bonds guaranteed. 


2. They are secured by an 
absolute first mortgage on real estate 
and station buildings in a rapidly 
growing city. 

3. The terminals are es- 
sential to the various railroads 
concerned, since their access to the 
city depends upon their continually 
complying with the requirements ot 
the lease. 


4. The combined surplus 
earnings of the guarantor com- 
panies, after paying their own fixed 
charges, were nearly two hundred 
times the amount of interest on these 


bonds. 


Price upon application 


Write for Circular No. 65 


POTTER, CHOATE & PRENTICE 


BANKERS, 


Hanover Bank Building New York 


THIS 
BOOK 


was read bymore people 
during the past month 
than any other single 
book published this 
season. 

It is working a revo- 
lution in man’s comfort 
and safety. 

It is, so far as we 
know, the first scientific 
text-book ever written 
onthe subjectof theeare 
of the face as applied 
to-shaving and is worth 
its weight in gold to any 
man who doesn’t weara 

It would be worth a good deal to him, too, if he 
only knew it. 


SEND FOR A COPY TO-DAY! 
Mailed, Prepaid! 


beard. 


Free of all cost to you 


In the back are some pages about the Gillette Safety Razor 


which are worth reading, too. 

A GILLETTE Safety Razor and the twelve double-edged 
blides that come with it will solve your shaving problem 

for months to come. Each blade will give 

5 to 20 clean shaves ot eomiort. 

When at last it commences to pill” a 

away the blade, like an 

and slip ina new one. The 

razor itself will last a life-time— 

extra blades cost about 2 cents a 

week—50 cents for package 

of ten. 

If your dealer doesn't keep 

them, send us $5 for 

standard ‘“‘triple-silver ”’ 

plated set in handsome 

velvet-lined, leather. 

Covered case, If 

after 30 days’ trial 

you are not satis 

fied we will re 

fund your money. 


little, throw 
old pen, 


NO 
HONING 


LATHER— 
AND SHAVE 
Gillette Sales Co., 233 Times Bldg., New York 


Make the Camera Pay 


ur 


groping in the dark.’ 
HOME STUDY COURSES 
Amateur and Professional Photography 


ve more tl n their cost while 
A 


g and 


, photos, groups, por- 


Instruction simple and practical, 
R I otus and Special 
Ofer. State whether beginner's, am 
re 


DA ns 
Ace money-s 


truction is de 


aving supply 


catalog for 100. postage. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ART AND PHOTOGRAPHY 
287 Washington Avenue, Scranton, Pa. 
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means, who can not buy commercial paper, or invest 
his money in call loans, can place his funds to such 
good advantage as he can to-day. 

It is impossible to predict when this depressed con- 
dition of the bond market will improve. It is a direct 
result of the widespread prcspcrity now enjoyed 
throughout the United States, with the resulting de- 
mand for money by business men, who wish to take 
advantage of the opportunities to make huge profits 
which prosperity offers them. As long as prices goon 
rising, industry can pay the tax of high interest rates 
out of the large profits which rising prices bring in 
their train. And the rise cf prices depends, when all 
is said, upon the gold miner, who furnishes the real 
money to keep prices going up. Mest people, whose 
opinion is worth regarding, kelieve that prices have 
about reached the zenith, that some reaction is neces- 
sary, and that business in the year 1907 will be less 
exuberantly buoyant than in 19c6. But the day and 
the hour of that reaction no man knows, and all that 
can be said with certainty is that when the reaction 
comes, and interest rates decline, the prices of bonds, 
good bonds, such securities as can be safely bought by 
financial institutions, will immediately advance. 

a a 


OOK out for real estate “investments” falsely so 
called. They are only one degree less risky and 
uncertain than mining stocks. The editor of this de- 
partment recently called upon one of the largest re:l 
estate operators in the United States, 
aman whose name is a household 
word, and asked him to explain his 
method and the nature of the prop- 
erty which he offered. Nothing 
could have been franker than his reply. “I do not,” 
he said, “‘ offer lots in my various town-site operations 
to the man who wishes either to hold the property for its 
rentals, or to build houses or business blocks. If my 
intention were to offer real estate to intending home 
owners, I should not :se the general magazines, but 
should confine myself to newspapers with a large cir- 
culation in the immediate vicinity of my operations. 
My object is rather to sell lots on the installment plan, 
on Long Island, or in New Jersey—localities where real 
estate values are rapidly advan ing—to people all over 
the country, who will buy them, not with the intention 
of building, but of selling to other people who will 
eventually build. I am absolutely honest with my cus- 
tomers. I make no misrepresentations. I do not, 
because I can not, guarantce results. All that I offer is 
what I believe an excellent opportunity for profit.” 
& & 


Risks in Buying 
Real Estate 


HOPE that the readers of Success MAGAZINE who 

are interested in real estate will ponder this state- 
ment. It is made by a man who knows whereof he 
speaks, and it shows more plainly than any outside 
criticism could demonstrate the 
exceeding great risk which the 
buyer of such real estate runs. 
He may delude himself with the 
notion that he is an “investor,” 
but, in reality, he is one of he most venturesome spec- 
ulators who ever sat in the game, wherc, sooner or 
later, all the players lose. The country is thickly 
speckled, north and south, west and east, with town- 
site “operations,” of which nothing is left but a few 
rickety buildings and a vast number of rotten stakes 
and signboards. The operations of to-day are no safer 
than the schemes of yesterday. They are based upon 
the infallibility of business judgment, upon the ability 
of the promoter, granted that he is honest—and his 
honesty should not be presumed,—to forecast the 
movements of population, the extensions of railroads, 
the location of factories. 


The P eople’s Lobby 


The article by Samuel Merwin in this issue is one 
of a number that we are publishing to show why 
the People’s Lobby is necessary to this country. If 
you will read the editorial announcement of * The 
Third House” on page 95, you will see that we are 
planning further articles in support of this move- 
ment. We had intended to publish some new ma- 
terial regarding the People’s Lobby in this issue, 
but our space forbids. Let it suffice when we tell 
you that the Lobby is now duly installed in its new 
offices in the Munsey Building, Washington, D. C., 
and is fully prepared to go ahead with the work 
that its governing committee has outlined. We 
have no desire, either, to let up in our effort to 
raise further funds for this institution. 

The dollar subscription inaugurated by this mag- 
azine has met with a hearty response, but more 
dollars are needed. if you have not sent in yours, 
send it now. Tell your neighbor about it. THIS 
IS A PEOPLE’S LOBBY. The millionaires and bil- 
lionaires will not support it. They are already 
doing everything in their power to kill it. The 
method of subscription is simple: slip a dollar bill 
into an envelope, write your own name and address, 
either inside or outside the envelope, and address 
it to THE PEOPLE’S LOBBY, SUCCESS MAGAZINE, 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. Those 
who care may send more than a dollar. Send just 
as much as you want, if there is no string tied to it. 


A Game in Which 
Everyone Loses 
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A Watch of 
Unusual Accurac 
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Howard accuracy 

d begins with the selection of 
y the materials; itis carried through 
‘A the cutting of the jewels, through the assem- 
7 bling of the parts, through the timing of the 
completed movement. When all has been declared 
perfect, the movement is put im its own case by the 

makers and tested agaim—any V ariations caused by changed 
corrected by a complete readjustment— 
Every 


Celebrated as the 
Standard of 
Accuracy 

since 1842 


conditions being 
thus making the Howard” a watch of unusual accuracy. 


OWARD | 


WATCH 


is enclosed in a velvet-lined mahogany cabinet, with Cer- 
tificates of Guarantee giving movement and case numbers 
and the fixed price at which the watch is sold everywhere, 
HOWARD Watches are made in men's sizes only. Prices 
range from $35 to $150, the difference being not in grade of 
materials or workmanship, but in quality of case, number of 
jewels, and adjustments. 
“WATCH WISDOM ” is an unusual book 
about an unusual watch, written by an 
aS unusual man— Elbert Hubbard. 
“Se Write ‘ae it. 
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E. HOWARD 


THE WAY COMPANY. 
YOU BUY A Bedford Street, 
HOWARD WATCH Waltham, Mass., U. S. A. 
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A To Our Su uccess Friends 


Re: aders of Success MAGAZINE are kept thoroughly informed on all National ques- 

n tions. They have been carefully posted regarding the important subject of life insur- 

ance and were among the first to appreciate the advantages of direct insurance from 

the Home Office to the homes of the people—thus wisely cutting out the insurance agent 

and saving hiscommissions by arranging their policies in the LIFE INSURANCE CLUB 
OF NEW YORK, which, after due legal formalities has now become the 


POSTAL 
LIFE-INSURANC 
COMPANY 


Those who are already policyholders will warmly commend this sensible change of title, 


SA WE 


— A 
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Transacts 


Business 


By Mail. 


No 
Agents 


which is in every 


Way more appropriate and effective; they will, as in the past, staunchly support the Institution as it 
strides forward, and it is reasonable to believe that thousands of other readers of SUCCESS MAGAZINE 
will show their faith in the POSTAL LIFE, which stands for progressiveness, straightforwardness, sim- 


plicity, convenience, and, above all, economy in life insurance. 

The success of the POSTAL LIFE is assured. Being a legal-reserve company, and operating unde~ 
the strict laws of the State of New York, it is as sound and secure as any other company, new or old, 
mutual or stock; it is legally and scientifically safe. 


Starting the New Year 
with a Round Million 


It started the new year with more than a million dollars of insurance on its books; very few com- 
panies even those now the largest, were able to secure so many policyholders in so short a time, Best 
' of all, applications are coming in with every mail atid policies are going out daily. The Company will 
be glad to hear from you, and, if you are in good health, will place you in the way to secure a 
POSTAL policy which will atlor d absolutely sound, old-line (i. e., legal-reserve) insurance p rotec- 
tion at lowest cost. Premiums may be deposited monthly; but if paid quarterly, semi-annually, or 

annually there is a discount. 
That’s the POSTAI „proposition in brief: the Company tells vou the whole story in its cfcial liter- 
ature: send for our book “ THE POSTAL IDEA ;” it's yours for the asking. When you write 
tor it. we will also, if you wish, give you full personal information and advice about the best in- 

surance for yourself or for anyone in whom you are interested. See how easy it is, 
Just let us know these two things: 
1. OCCUPATION. 2. EXACT DATE OF BIRTH 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—Men tio yn SUCCFSS MAGAZINE and we will: also enter your name 
for a free subscription to THE POSTMAN,” a bright little business period | for 
progressive men and women. Address 
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A Business 
That Assures 
A Fortune 


There is no busi- 
ness more profit- 
able, pleasant and 
certainly success- 
ful than the many- 
facture of Ideal 
Concrete Building 
Blocks with the 
Ideal Concrete 
Machine. 

These blocks ex- 
cel all other build- 
ing materials in 
appearance, dura- 
bility and resist- 
ance to heat and 
cold. Can be 
made in any local- 
ity, without pre- 
vious experience. 
to profitably un- 
dersell all other 
materials. 


IDEAL 


Concrete 
Machine 


Wonderfully 
simple and rapid. 
Nota chain, spring 
or cog in its con- 
struction. Can 
never wear out or 
break in use. 

Money-making 
possibilities almost 
unlimited. Ready 
market for blocks 
everywhere, as fast 
as they can be 
made. A business 
that requires little 
capital to start, and 
but one man to 
operate. No part- 
ners necessary. 


Catalogue explains method of 
manufacture and enables accu- 
rate calculation of profits. Sent 
FREE. 


IDEAL CONCRETE MACHINERY CO. 
Dept. A, South Bend, Ind. 


We are appointing 


Representatives 
in unassigned territory 


We desire applications from responsible 
people who will appreciate a permanent 
connection. We are manufacturers and 
wholesale Jewelers, standard goods only. 
Work need not occupy all your time, as 
we do business on commission basis. With 
our illustrated Catalogue, Confidential 
Pricesand Instructions to Representatives, 
you can make sales easily, meet compe- 
tition and conduct business in a clean, 
profitable manner. Every article guaran- 
teed. Send for application and full infor- 
mation. If you can give good references 
you can start without a cent of expense. 


ROGERS, THURMAN & CO. 
(INCORPORATED) 
44 Michigan Avenue - 


- CHICAGO 
Established 1889 


Wholesale Jewelers 


Putting the Lobbyists on the Square 


[Concluded from page 73] 


work in this or that department, visitors from both 
houses and from the outside world are waiting to see 
him. But first he takes a big handful of memoranda 
from that side pocket and distributes them among his 
Statisticians and experts as a printer distributes 
“takes’’ to his compositors. They cover a v. st range 
of subjects, and many of them call for deep research, 
but they will all be answered on time. 

There remains one unanswered. question. How did 
McCarthy, young, unknown, ever really succeed in put- 
ting it through? That Wisconsin Legislature, of five 
years ago, was no different from forty-odd other legisla- 
tures. The sinister corporation influences were no 
weaker there than elsewhere; indced they were stronger, 
for La Follette had stirred them up. How could you 
expect to convert a chaotic, prejudiced legislature to a 
brand new idea, if you, reader, were only twenty- 
something, and were utterly unknown, and had no 
money ? The answer to this question will be found; I 
think, in that rousing poem I quoted a little way back, 
that poem about “The Fighting Race.” May I quote 
it a little further? 


We've died for England from Waterloo 
- To Egypt and Dares: 
And still tere 's enough for a corps or a crew, 
Kelly and Burke and Shea. 
‘Well, here’s to good, honest fighting blood ! °’ 
Said Kelly and Burke and Shea. 


It is good, honest fighting blood that has catried 
McCarthy through. A little, a very little biography, 
will make this plain. 

McCarthy was brought up in Brockton, Mass. His 
father was a mechanic who educated himself to the 
work of a mechanical engineer. He raised the boy 
Charles on Josephus and the “Aeneid.” When 
Charles reached his teens, a high-spirited boy with 
boundless ambitions and exceedingly thin legs, he 
struck out for himself, rather than become a burden to 
his thrifty, big-hearted parents. He picked up odd 
jobs on Gloucester coasting schooners. He learned 
the trade of stage carpentry, and something of scene 
painting; and he used his earnings from this odd em- 
ployment to carry him through Brown University, 
where he and Everett Colby were football hcroes to 
gether. They laughed at that slender boy, who 
weighed only 135 pounds when he appeared on the 
gridiron, determined to “make the team.” I have 
heard it said that they called him “ Skinny.” But 
they soon stopped that. After his graduation, in that 
interval so trying for the ambitious unsettled young- 
ster, he picked up a brief living as a professional basc- 
ball player in the New England and Eastern leagues. 
Drifting south he taught for a while. Then he took 
to the open road, soaked up the material for his his- 
tory as he went along, got his prize and his scholar- 
ship, went to Madison as keen for the Ph.D. as had 
been the “Skinny” of a few vears earlier fora place 
on the football team, and pitched into the long hard 
fight for a cleaner, squarer America. And there, at 
the ripe age of thirty-two, you will find him to-day. 
He is not a crank, not a reformer, not a lobbyist. He 
is, if you please, librarian of the Legislature Reference 
Department of the Wisconsin Free Library, and he is 
at vour service. 

It is no freak movement, this idea of McCarthy’s. 
True, it took a McCarthy to build it up and make 
it go; it generally takes a McCarthy of some sort to 
swing a new idea. But this is a scientific, a central 
idea. The beauty of it is that it will work anywhere, 
with or without a McCarthy, if only it be started 
right. Those bright young graduate students, trained 
by McCarthy, inspired by McCarthy, are to-day going 
out, one by one, to install the plan in other States. 
McCarthy's idea of to-day is already beginning to 
harden into the fact of to-morrow. The first hint 
may already be seen here and there of the great, the 
vital change from amateur legislating to professional 
legislating. And our country will be a better governed 
country for the change. 

McCarthy said an interesting thing to me that day 
at the Seville. He is intensely Irish, and proud of it. 
He believes heartily, as do some others of us, in the 
restless energy of his race. “They tell me,” he said, 
in his hot, quick way, “That the Irish don’t make 
good servants. I say, ‘Thank God for that!’ ” 

I have thought of that remark a good many times. 
And I have come to the conclusion that for once in his 
life McCarthy got it wrong. 

There is, out in Madison, Wisconsin, an Irishman 
who is one of the best servants we have in this country. 
He is a public servant. His name is Charles McCar- 
thy. And as I write this, I find myself almost tempted 
t indulge, as he did, in a harmless little outburst of 
Sentiment, and say, “ Thank God for that!” 


A bishop once said to Louis XI. of France, 
**Make an iron cage for those who do not think as 
we do—an iron cage in which the captive can 
neither lie down nor stand upright.” Not long after 
this the bishop himself offended the king, and for 
fourteen years he was confined in that same Cage. 
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A Popular 
ELGIN 


Every watch movement bearing the name 
ELGIN is the best movement of its kind made. 
- There are varying grades of ELGIN 
movements—the values of which are fixed 
by the number of jewels and the quality of 
materials used in construction. 

The movement which meets the great 
demand for a popular-priced watch is the 
famous G. M. WHEELER movement, a 
name almost as great as ELGIN itself. 

This movement can now be had in the 
popular sizes, for men’s and boy's use and 
in the models so much desired. Ask your 
dealer. 

ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO, 
Elgin, Ill. 


12 Art Panels, 50c. 


Se Whe. By Famous Artists 
Yi © a % | 
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12 exquisite India tint prints. 
Done on artists’ hl Ae 
y oe > Pug aper; size 7x10, Skilfully 
4 4 EN ; sy vos Pb et in gre ot 
a To “A Sepia, duplicating exactly 
i: s A «therich, warm beauty of the 
» original paintings. 
These entrancing 


Studies of the 
Human Form 
Divine 
are ryeal gems—the 

Most Exquisite 
Portrayals of 
“Woman Beautiful” 


ever shown in one collection. 
We send the full set of 12 
complete, prepaid, together 
with numerous illustrations 
of other beautiful art pic- 
tures, for only §0c., coin, m. o. 
or stamps. Send at once. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


Gordon Art Co., Dept. B 18, 1209 Foster Ave., Chicago 


Order at once and we will include 


Free absolutely free and complimentary 


an extra picture. 


Th UNION 
SAVINGS BANK 


“where SAVINGS are absolutely safe” 


Capital, $1,000,000 


This bank has depositors 
s living in all parts of the 
world, who do their banking entirely by maul. 


4 Per Cent Interest 


is paid and deposits are accepted in any 
amount from §1 up. 


Ask for the Four Percent Book 


ld 
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527 Ave wCrant St. Pitishurgh 


February, 1907 


Millions for Music 


By EDGAR MELS 
[Concluded from page 91] 


the twenty-four weeks of its present season. 

It is a battle royal, this, between the two im- 
presarios, who are pitting against each other the 
greatest singers in the world. Caruso, the 
public’s idol, who saved the recent season at 
Covent Garden, London, from failure, con- 
tends against Alessandro Bonci, considered in 
Europe the greatest of lyric tenors. Bonci, 
who can sing the “F?” above high “C?” with 
ease, is practically self-taught, his only instruc- 
tion having been obtained as a choir boy ina 
small church at Pesaro Italy, where he was dis- 
covered by Mascagni, the composer. The boy, 
poverty-stricken, walked twenty miles, three 
times a week, to and from his music lessons. 
Eventually, he made his début as Faust, and 
became famous in a night. He is Hammerstein’s 
principal tenor and has as associates, Dalmores, 
the French tenor, and Altschefski, the Russian. 

Conried’s principal sopranos are Marcella 
Sembrich, Mme. Fleischer-Edel and Geraldine 
Farrar, the American. Sembrich is too well 
known to need detailed mention. Fleischer- 
Edel is considered one of the greatest dramatic 
sopranos in Germany. 

The last of the trio, Miss Farrar, is the 
daughter of Sydney Farrar, the old-time base- 
ball player, who has been her mentor and 
manager during her entire career. She is a 
beautiful girl, possessing a sweet and well- 
trained, though not powerful voice, and is 
noted for the refinement of her acting. The 
German Emperor once declared her the 
most beautiful woman in the world. In her 
few appearances here she has already scored a 
decided success. . 

Against this trio, Hammerstein presents Nellie 
Melba, whom he is paying $4,000 a night; 
Amalia Pinkert, known abroad as “the Italian 
Sembrich,” and Madame Donalda, who ap- 
peared in “ Don Giovanni,” with wonderful 
success. He has also engaged Eleanore Broad- 
foot, an American, singing under the name 
of Madame de Cisneros. She has a truly 
magnificent mezzo-soprano voice. Another 
great singer to be heard at the Manhattan is 
Madame Bressler-Gianoli, a greater Carmen 
than Calve. Hammerstein has also captured 
Maurice Renaud, undoubtedly the finest bari- 
tone in Europe. Charles Rousseliére, Con- 
ried’s new tenor, who appeared as Romeo in 
“ Romeo et Juliette” on the opening night of 
the season, Is said to be one of the best lyric 
tenors since Jean de Reszke. 

As for the salaries, Sembrich receives about 
$1,500 a performance; Caruso, $1,000, (he re- 
ceived only $800 last season;) Miss Farrar 
probably about $500; Bonci, $800 a perform- 
ance, with three appearances a week guaran- 
teed; Pinkert, $600; Renaud, $1,000 and Madame 
Bressler-Gianoli, $800. To these salaries must 
be added the pay of roo choristers for each 
company, the average pay being $20 a week 
each; the pay of 150 stage hands and other 
employees, and roo orchestral players; heating, 
lighting, advertising, traveling expenses, etc., the 
total being easily $50,000 a week for each house. 

Notwithstanding this tremendous and waste- 
ful extravagance, we shall hear not more than 
six new operas, while abroad, where the salaries 
paid to singers are not one-quarter what they 
are here, even so small an opera house as the 
Théâtre de la Monnaie in Brussels produces 
not less than a dozen novelties a year. Of the 
novelties promised to us, one is Richard 
Strauss’s ‘“‘ Salome,” based on Wilde’s drama. 
It is to be produced at the Metropolitan Cpera 
House, with Olive Fremstad in the title rôle. 
Other novelties will be “Madam Butterfly,” 
which is to be given under the personal super- 
vision of Puccini, the composer; and Berlioz’s 
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Cadillac—Model H 


Where Dependability and Economy Meet 


These are the great foundation stones of Cadillac 
success—unfailing reliability under all sorts of service; 
cost of maintenance so Jow as to be almostincredible. 
In the magnificent line of Cadillacs for 1907 these 
qualities are more manifest than ever before. The 
Model H has proven itself the four-cylinder triumph 
of the year. 

From motor to muffler this machine is an example 
of simple construction, of finish really super-fine, of 
accuracy not surpassed in any other mechanical 
creation—all of which are more pronounced because 
of the wonderful factory facilities and system that 
stand behind the 
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superiorities of Model H are so 
numerous that to select features deserving special 
emphasis is difficult. Those of prime importance are 
remarkable ease of control and smoothness of riding, 
whatever the road conditions. The car is practically 
noiseless in operation; perfect balance of action re- 
moves all vibration. The enormous power is so 
positively applied that whether for speeding or hill 
climbing Model H is there with energy to spare. 
The body possesses lines of beauty and grace and 

reflects style unmistakable. 

Your dealer will gladly give you a demonstration. 
Model H 80h, p. Four-eylinder Touring Car; £2,500. (Deseribed in Catalog HAB) 
Model G—20 h. p. Four-eylinder Touring Car; $2,000. (Deseribed in Catalog GAB) 
Model M—10 h. p. Four passenger car; $950. (Deseribed in Catalog MAB) 
Model K—10 h. p. Runabout; $500 ( Deseribed in Catalog MAB) 

All prices F. O. B. Detroit—Lamps not ineluded. 
Send for special Catalog of car in which you are interested, as 
above designated. 
CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Member Asso. Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 
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MEN WANTED FRc aut 


The demand for our Firemen and Brake 
| A men graduates is greater than we can 
f supply. If you want to earn $75 to $185 a 
| W) month, fit yourself for a position at on¢ 7 
We teach you by mail and assist yoy toa 4 

position when competent. Course is practi- 
cal, easy to learn, endorsed by railroad man- 
agers and school is conducted by railroad 
officials. Hundreds of positions open. Cata- 
logue free. The Wenthe Railway Corre- 

spondence School, Box 614, Freeport, HI. 


You have heard of the 
Big Profits in the Poul- 
try Business. If you 
would know how they are 
made, send two dimes for! 
a copy of my book “Eggs, 

Broilers and Roasters.” It 
_ gives the cost of production 
i in all branches of the poultry 
business. It gives the market quotations 
week by week, averaged for three years. 
It shows when a chick hatched any week 
in the year could be marketed as abroiler 


HOW TO MAKE POULTRY PAY 


Contains 8 beautiful 8 color pictures from 


or asa roasting chicken, and the profit it oil painting at a cost of $2,000. 800 illus- 
would make. t also tells of the profits trations in black and white representing 90 
of egg production, and how best tosecure eee ah TA nha of fowls. Ttisthe best 
them. s and wa will TODA Soar ee ee 
; r Ane € ? O noney by retur 
A copy of my Poultry Equipment Cata- mail if not satisfactory. Price $1 LA ` ith A 
log will tell you all about my Model In- year’s subscription to the /nland Poultry 
cubators and Brooders. These machines Journal; sample copy free. This is not 
are the greatest Hatchers and Artificial something for nothing, but value received 
Mothers the world has seen. With these for your money. Success is what you want 
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hatchers and rearers we raised over bara POT: ASTROS 
twenty thousand chickens the past seas:2 
at the Model Farm—more than has ever 
been raised on any other farm in a season. 
Ve are raising 100,000 this season, Let 
me tell you about it. 

If you want to make money with poul- 
try [can help you. I can start you right. 


INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL €O., 
41 Cord Building, - - Indlanapolis, Ind. 


OUR CHAIN correspondents 


M y Model Incubators and Brooders make 2 We reg yon to handle Bonds and Stocks and guide and launch you on ; 
: á . . . . a be YI 9 coors. 

an economical and effi c1e nt equipmen ba | Das arhed * unique, original and based upon actual experience, reduced | 
[heir use, coupled with the instructions to a sclence for you. Taught by mall. We make you one of our cor 


respondents after we have qualified yon. | 
? nas > (uk) 


f financial men earn from $: to $10,000 a year, unaided, how 
| much can YOU earn assisted, as an important link in 


our hain, which Includes a New York connection with 
Write for booklet Assoeiaiion of Corresponding Brokers, 
“National Brokers” 15 Willlam Street, New York. 


givenin my literature precludes failure. 
Write me today. 

CHAS. A. CYPHERS, 
348 Henry Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


136 SUCCESS MAGAZINE 
old opera, ‘‘ The Damnation of Faust,” which, although 
it was first sung in Europe forty-two vears ago, is now 
heard for the first time in New York in operatic form. 

The Manhattan’s chief attraction is to be Gluck’s 
“Armide,” generally conceded to be the most perfect 
opera written. This will be its first production in 
America, though it was composed in 1776, and received 
its high initial production in Paris, September 23, 1777. 
It was first heard in London last June, so we are not 
much behind the British metropolis, at least! The 
other Manhattan novelties are Catalina’s “ Loreley,” 
and Charpentier’s “ Louise,” an opera in a moder set- 
ting. There is a possibility that “Zaza”? and “ La 
Bohème” will also be sung at the Hammerstein house. 

Next to opera, in point of importance, are the 
pianists, whose numbers are legion. Besides Pade- 
rewski, the season’s programme includes Moriz Rosen- 
thal who has already made his appearance. Rosenthal 
is noted for his tremendous technique and lack of 
poetry. He is being imported by the piano house 
which is subsidizing Paderewski to indorse its instru- 
ments—the gravest evil confronting, not only music, 
but the piano trade as well. On all his other American 
tours, Paderewski used another piano, yet, being paid, 
he will laud his new love above the old. 

The greatest of this year’s visiting pianists is Josef 
Lhévinne, who possesses a technique even superior to 
that of Rosenthal, and the beauty of tone and bigness 
of conception of all the others combined. He is prac- 
tically unknown in this country, so he will receive only 
$300 a recital, or about $30,000 for his season’s work. 
He is a Russian Jew, about thirty-five years old, who, 
some twenty years ago, swept the musical board at the 
Moscow Conservatory. He is a pupil of Anton Rubin- 
stein and Wassili Saforioff, and is the greatest octave 
player in the world. 

Next to him, in the interest he has aroused, is Cam- 
ille Saint Saéns, che famous French composer, who 
came in the tripie capacity of musician, pianist, and 
conductor. He is seventy-five years old, yet, his repu- 
tation, even at this late date, is worth $25,000 to him. 
Still another, though less known, conductor-composer- 
pianist is Reynaldo Hahn, who conducted the recent 
festival at Salzburg in honor of the 1s5oth anniversary 
of Mozart’s birth. Hahn will give an entcrtainment 
in which he will play the role of conferencier—so he 
has termed it—meaning, that he will play his own com- 

ositions and songs and those of others, and will 
ecture upon them as he goes along. A similar ent 
tainment is to be furnished by Dr. Otto Neitzel, the 


If you are too thin it is due to one or 
more of the following four reasons— 


x You cannot digest starch. 

2 You cannot digest fat. 

3 You eat heartily but you do not 
assimilate your food. 

4 You have no appetite and cannot 
eat. 


These scientific facts are not new. 
But a means of overcoming the dif- 
ficulties has just recently been pre- 
sented to the world. Its name is 
PEPTOL, the new flesh builder. PEP- 
TOL isthe result of years of experi- 
menting—proving—testing; the dis- 
covery of the world’s most noted food 
experts. This wonderful new food 
remedy embodies the very elements 
that build flesh. It is simply concen- 
trated vegetable fat and starch, pre- 
digested and ready to be taken quickly 
into the system. It relieves the 
digestive organs of the work of assim- 
ilation. It makes you eat—makes you 
long for meal time. 


A FOOD—NOT A MEDICINI 


will increase your weight in 30 days. It will not 
cost vou a cent if it fails. With the first supply 


music critic of the Cologne “‘Gazette,” who is another 
piano exploiter. 


we give you a ‘‘refund bond’’—an absolute guar- a Of the other pianists, the best are Fannie Bloom- 
antee of increased weight, or money returned Peptol field-Zeisler, Madame Antoinette Szumowska, Olga 
without question or quibble. Your word alone pee Samaroff, Adèle Aus der Ohe, Rafael Joseffy, and 
suffices. We do this because we know what _ Company Augusta Cottlow, who is the most promising of the 
PEPTOL will do by what it has done. We know First National younger players. There are hundreds of others, all 
it will make a substantial and permanent in- Bank Building of whom will inflict themselves upon a long-suffering 
crease in weight in 98 per cent of cases. Let it Chicago : 


defenseless public, at so much a seat. In New York 
City alone, there will be two hundred piano recitals by 
mediocrities or worse during the next few months. 

Of the singers, there are so many that mention of 
them all would fill a book. All the principal operatic 
artists will be heard in concerts. Madame Schumann- 
Heink, who is undoubtedly the most popular woman 
on the American concert stage, will make an extended 


prove its worth in your case. Sign the coupon 
below and send to-day—‘t Why People are lean” 
our interesting book will be sent free. 


I enclose herewith 
$1.00 for which send me 
the first supply of PEP- 

TOL. It is agreed that if 

after 30 days use I do not gain 

in weight you will refund the 
money paid for PEPTOL. 


PEPTOL will soon be on sale at all drug 
stores but the first supply must be or- 
dered direct from 


THE PEPTOL COMPANY 


I 325: IOT E A A aici: tour, receiving $800 for each appearance. Nordica, 

First National Bank Bldg., Chicago Sembrich, Melba, and Eames will follow suit, the first 
LABORATORY: getting $1,500 an appearance, the second $2,000, 

Battle Creek, Mich. Address. ..... Melba $2,500, and Eames the net receipts. Other 


vocalists of note who will ask for our dollars are, 
David Bispham, who may produce the long threatened 
“Vicar of Wakefield,” (music by the noted Liza Lah- 
mann;) Corinne Rider-Kelsey, who has made remark- 
able strides in her art in the last two years, being 


This is one 
ofthe Outfits 


THE SHETLAND PONIE 


others brown, gray or bay. 
Wh. ose A) he 
They HKE to Dt 


petted and fed, and we don’t blame them either. y to : ny 
The picture above shows one of the outfits to be given away. but there are more than this one. 


== BOYS AND CIRLS 


j Would you like a nice pony outfit sent 
direct to you without cost? 


We have several ponies and outfits complete with care 

riage and harness, saddles and bridles, that we „Propose, 

bya very unique plan, to present to some boys and girls abso- 

lutely free, just because they are willing to do our farm 

paper a little favor. Any boy or girl that is wide awake 
stands a good chance to get one of the pony outfits. 


HOW TOGET A PONY OUTFIT Sirene ndaress on 
a postal card to-day and you will hear from us by re= 


turn mail. Now don’t wait and let some one else 
get ahead of you. 


WANT A PONY? JUST SEND A POSTAL 


that we will give away are young and handsome, w ell trained, gentle and as harmless as kittens 
They are real genuine Shetland ponies, 
Wn ~ £ 5% f 5 IRT a es i Jé r > othe : sing tricks. 
They are broken to either drive or ride, shake hands, kneel and do many other amus! tricks 
They are easy to keep. 


and imported at that. Some are black and whit spotted, 


Any boy or girl can ride or drive them, 
All you have to do now 


is send in your name and address and say you want a pony. 


ars—are painted a bright 


- > n : $ °4 $ ten h r i ` haple=— t ing cre 
i ‘CARRIAG The carriage body is painted black and the wheels—running & € i C Mg 
THE U E yellow with a beautitul stipe. It is a dandy outiit and don’t you forget it. 


JA y-five lars. The lines are yellow russet leather, an 
The harness cost more than twenty-five dollars. The lines are yellow russe leather ind 


the rt st. 
shines. There is nothing 


is black leather. The buckles are gold mounted, and t t fa rly 
r cheap about it. Write today. That’s what to do. Address 


e whole outfit 
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FARM PRESS, 237N Fifth Ave., Chicago, fll. 
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SONGS Published On ROYALTY 


By New Vork’s BIG MUSIC FIRM. 
vo CHARGE FOR WRITING MUSIC, 


NORTH AMERICAN MUSIC CO., Dept. Z, 59 W. 28th St., NEW YORK 


Press” was formerly “Farm, Fid and 1 


reside. 


and all expenses to men with 
CASH SALARY rig to introduce our Guarithn- 
teed Poultry and epee ogi 
edies. Send for contract; we mean business and furnish pes 
references. G. R. BIGLER CO., x 342, Springfield, Hll. 


engaged for the great Worcester Festival eightcen 
months after her Eastern début; Isabelle Bouton, 
Herbert Witherspoon, and a hundred others. Just 
how they all manage to live is somewhat of a mystery, 
for engagements are none too plentiful, and, save in 
the case of the celebrities, poorly paid. Many singers 
teach, but this pays even less; vocalists averaging more 
than $1,800 a ycar are none too cvident. 

This is an off-season for violinists, the only one wha 
mav be termed really first-class, being César Thomson, 
the noted Belgian, and rival of Ysaye, Joachim, and 
Kreisler. He will make an extended tour, receiving 
$soo an appearance. The others, less famous, are 
Ferencz Hege üs, a Hungarian; Alexander Petchin- 
koif, the 2ussian; Ernest Grasse, a blind American, 
and the greatest of women players, that true artist, 
Maude Powcll. They will not receive as high pay, 
on the average, as will the pianists, for there is less de- 
mand among those who “‘buy” musical artists, for this 
class of entertainers, while ’cellists reccive even less. 
Such noted players as Joseph Hoffmann and Anton 
Hegner can be had for $400, and Hans Kronald has 
announced publicly that he will play for $roo! 

Three modern composers visite: us this season 
—Puccini and Saint-Saéns, as already noted, and Rug- 
giero Leoncavallo, who brought with him „a dozen 
artists and the chorus and orchestra from the famous 
La Scala in Milan. 

This is a brief prospectus of the musical season now 
upon us. Less than one million of us, out of our 
$0,000,000 of population, will spend the $1o,cc0,oce 
referred to above, so that there is still an open and, as 
vet, uncultivated field for the musical speculator. 
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I WANT TO SEND YOU MY MAGAZINE 


SIX MONTHS. FREE 


I want you to sit down now and, while you are thinking about it, write your name on a postal card and send 


it to me. 


SIX MONTHS 
FREE 


The Money Maker is a beautiful magazine, printed in two colors, 
and every issue is filled with interesting, helpful articles that will tell you 
how to save money and how to make a safe investment of your savings. 

The magazine is a veritable mint of information regarding all 
kinds of real estate investments. 

It will tell you how and where to buy, how long to hold a prop- 
erty, what class of real estate grows in value most rapidly, etc., etc. 


In return I will send you our handsomely illustrated monthly magazine. 


“THE MONEY MAKER’’ 


SIX MONTHS 
FREE 


It will show you how you can invest small sums— $5.00 
and upwards each month —in the safest of real estate securities 
that will return you splendid profits. 

It will tell you how you can buy a lot in New York City —- 
wonderful, money-making New York—by paying a little down 
and a little each month, and how that lot should double and treble 
in value while you are paying for it. 


Be sure to write for this Magazine to-day 


I will send it promptly at your request. 


It won’t cost you a cent, and you will be under no obligation whatever. 


Address either office. 


W. M. OSTRANDER (Inc.), Real Estate Exclusively 


391 North American Bidg., PHILADELPHIA 


Suite 391, 25 W. 42d Street, NEW YORK 
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- QuakerRice 


(Puffed> firi 


shows the value of 
Quaker Quality in cereal 
foods. Crisp and dainty, 
delightful and whole- 
some, it is the 
highest devel- 
=  opmentofrice 
as a food. See recipes for 
confections on each package. 


Quaker Oats 


is the best oatmeal made. That 
: is Quaker Quality—the best 

always. Cooks easier, tastes better, 
_ digests quicker than any other oat- 
meal or rolled oats. 


Quaker Corn Mea 


Qu UAK E R | The finest, purest, most 
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RICE 
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delicious corn meal you 
ever ate. Quaker meth- 
ods make Quaker Qual- 
IC Miele ity—and Quaker Quality 
k ines} iS the highest quality. 


—_ —_$—————- 


All of these Quaker Products | we : i Í 
are 10 cents the package. § } 


aencet in the extreme South and far West. ) 


The picture of the Quaker is 
‘a guarantee of Quaker URRY 
—look for it, and a it. 
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i f Made by / ji 
The Quaker Qats @mpany | 


